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eONEERENCE 


First 

Second 

Third. 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 
Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth 
Sixteenth 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth 
Nineteenth 
Twentieth 
Twenty-first 
Twenty-second 
Twenty-third 
Twenty-fourth 
Twenty-fifth 
Twenty-sixth 
Twenty-seventh 
Twenty-eighth 
Twenty-ninth 


DATES--AND PUACES 


ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 


1945 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
EoD 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
L956 
L957 
1958 
Loe 
1960 
196] 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


DATE 
April 14-16 


November 22-23 
September 23-27 


September 3-5 
September 2-4 
September 7-10 


September 13-16 


September 4-8 


September 15-17 
September 16-18 
September 20-22 
September 12-24 
September 10-12 


September 4-6 
September 3-5 


September 14-16 


October 16-19 


September 17-20 
September 16-18 
September 15-18 


September 6-9 


September 12-15 
September 18-21 
September 17-20 
September 15-18 
September 14-17 


September 7-10 


September 12-15 
September 10-13 


PLACE 

QOucbeo, EO: 

Toronto, Ontario 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Keltic Lodge, Nova Scotia 
Jasper, Alberta 

Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Victoria, British Columbia 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Keltic Lodge, Nova Scotia 
Lake Louise, Alberta 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
St. Andrews, New Brunswick 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Toronto, Ontario 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Banff, Alberta 

Victoria, British Columbia 
Saint John, New Brunswick 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Quebec City, P.Q. 

Toronto, Ontario 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Edmonton, Alberta 


PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES AND DEPUTY MINISTERS 
AT THE TIME OF THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE MINISTERS OF MINES 


Honourable 


Honourable 


Honourable 


Honourable 


Honourable 


Honourable 


Honourable 


Honourable 


Honourable 


Honourable 


C. William Doody 


Glen M. Bagnell 


John H. Maloney 


A. Edison Stairs 


J.-Gilles Massé& 
Leo Bernier 


Sidney Green 
Kim Thorson 
Bill Dickie 


Frank Richter 


MINISTERS 


Minister of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources, Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Minister of Mines, Nova Scotia. 


Minister of Industry and Commerce, 
Prince Edward Island. 


Minister of Natural Resources, New Brunswick. 
Minister of Natural Resources, Quebec. 
Minister of Natural Resources, Ontario. 


Minister of Mines, Resources and Environmental 
Management, Manitoba. 


Minister of Mineral Resources, Saskatchewan. 
Minister of Mines and Minerals, Alberta. 


Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources, 
British Columbia. 


DEPUTY MINISTERS 


Mr. F. Gover 

Dr. J. P. Nowlan 

Mr. D. E. Morrison 
Mr. R. L. Bishop 

Mr. J.-G. Fredette 

Mr. W. Q. Macnee 
Mr. R. A. Wallace 
Mr. J. G. Wotherspoon 
Mr. H. H. Somerville 
Dr. Je To Fyles 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

- Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 


PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 
29th ANNUAL CONFERENCE — EDMONTON, 1972 


° Fp Se. Jova Scotia: 
Seated (Left to Right): Hon. J-Gilles Massé, Quebec; Hon. A. Edison Stairs, New Brunswick; Hon. Glen M. Bagnell, Nova Scotia; 
Hon. Bill Dickie, Alberta; Hon. Leo Bernier, Ontario; Hon. Sidney Green, Manitoba. 


‘ ra Scotia: }, Wotherspoon, Saskatchewan; D. P. Douglass, 
; p : J.-G. Fredette, sbec; Dr. J. P. Nowlan, Nova Scotia; J. i¢ pole bg ota 4 yee 
ee eet T eee an Daa eae y H. Somerville, Alberta; R. L. Bishop, New Brunswick; G. A. Jewett, Ontario; M. J. Gobert, 
Manitoba; F. Gover, Newfoundland and Labrador. 


PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th 


OEM Maine to 
2-00. pain 
OZOORaenar 


REGISTRATION 
AD HOC COMMITTEE ON 
MINING LEGISLATION 
Alberta “A” Room 
VISIT TO PROVINCIAL MUSEUM 
AND ARCHIVES 
p.m. Ladies and Gentlemen will leave 
Chateau by bus at times indicated 
at left 
Courtesy—The Coal Association 
of Canada 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
MINERAL STATISTICS 
Klondike “A” Room 
COFFEE PARTY—ALBERTA ROOMS 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Courtesy—Hudson’s Bay Oil and 
Gas Company Limited 


2-008. nis. 
3:00 p.m. 
and 4:00 


S500 spi: 


9:00 p.m. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th 


MINISTERS’ BREAKFAST MEETING 
—ROYAL SUITE 

DEPUTY MINISTERS’ BREAKFAST 
MEETING—STRATHCONA ROOM 


8:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m: 
9:00 a.m. 


REGISTRATION 
MEETING OF MINISTERS 
AND DEPUTIES—ROYAL SUITE 
OPENING PLENARY SESSION— 
ALBERTA ROOMS 
The Honourable Bill Dickie—Chairman 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
The Honourable Donald S. Macdonald 
Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 
eRESOURCES “FOR 
DEVELOPMENT” 
Mr. Franklin K. Spragins 
President, Syncrude Canada, Ltd. 
“THE TAR SANDS— 
CANADA’S ECONOMIC 
INSURANCE” 
Dr. Wallace R. Horn 
Research Co-ordinator, 
Mining Association of Canada 
“THE MINING ASSOCIATION 
OF CANADA AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT” 
.m. to COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
ui No. 1—Mining Operations 
—McDougall Room 


10:30 a.m. 


© 
S 
yobse} 


9:00 


3:00 


No. 2—Exploration and Development 
—Klondike “A” Room 
No. 3—Royalties, Taxation and Tariffs 
—Klondike “B” Room 
No. 4-——Mining and the Environment 
—Alberta “B” Room 
No. S5—Oil and Gas—Alberta “A” Room 
No. 6—-Education  —Strathcona Room 
p.m. MINISTERS AND DEPUTIES 
MEETING—ROYAL SUITE 
p.m. to RECEPTION--ALBERTA ROOMS 


p.m. Courtesy— Alberta Division, 
Canadian Petroleum 
Association 

p.m. CONFERENCE DINNER— 


ALBERTA ROOMS 
Courtesy—Provinece of Alberta 
GUEST SPEAKER — 
Charles Lynch 
Chief of Southam News 
Services 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th 


am. COMMITTEE MEETINGS CONTINUE 
Note: If necessary Committee No. | 
may join Committee No. 4 in 
Alberta “B” Room for joint meet- 
ing and Klondike “A” and “B” 
Rooms may be opened for joint 
meeting of Committees No. 2 and 
Nowe; 

p.m. OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY TRAINING 
SERVICE WELL CONTROL CENTRE 

Note: Buses will be leaving the 
Chateau promptly at 2:00 p.m. 
Courtesy—Petroleum Industry 
Training Service 
p.m. to RECEPTION—-ALBERTA ROOMS 
p.m. Courtesy—Independent Petroleum 
Association of Canada . 
pm. DINNER MEETING OF 
MINISTERS AND DEPUTIES— 
ROYAL SUITE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th 


am. MEETING OF MINISTERS 
AND DEPUTIES—ROYAL SUITE 
am. CLOSING PLENARY SESSION— 
ALBERTA ROOMS 


COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE No. 1—Mining Operations 
A. Resume of New Legislation and Regulations. 


B. Non-Destructive Testing of Mine Hoist Ropes. 
(Industry Representatives) 


. Report of Chief Inspectors’ Sub-Committee. 
. Noise Control in Mining Operations. 


. Review of Diesel Equipment Underground. 


TT GeO © 


. Laws with Regard to Entrance to Mine Property 
under the Influence of Drugs. 


COMMITTEE No. 2—Exploration and Development 


A. Resume of New Legislation and Regulations. 


B. Report of ad hoc Committee on Mining 
Legislation. 


C. New Geophysical Techniques—Continuing Report 
on High Sensitivity Surveys. 


D. Report of Canadian Centre for Geoscience Data— 
Utilization of Computers. 


E. Report on Joint Federal-Provincial Airborne 
Surveys. 


F. Tax Change Effect on Exploration—Continuing 
Study. 


COMMITTEE No. 3—Royalties, Taxation & Tariffs 


A. Resume of New Legislation and Regulations. 


B. Review of Federal Income Tax Act and Its _ 
Effects on Mineral Development and Exploration. 


C. Incentives to Industry Through Tax Exemptions or 
Otherwise on Costs for Pollution Control and 
Treatment. 


D. Report of Sub-Committee on Mineral Statistics. 


E. Report of Task Force on Mineral Valuation. 


AND AGENDA 


COMMITTEE No. 4—Mining and the Environment 


A. 
B. 


Resume of New Legislation and Regulations. 


Review of Compatability of Mine and Mill Water Dis- 
posal Regulations with Provincial and Federal Pol- 
lution Control Demands. 


. Public Relations with Regard to Antipollution Efforts. 


. Report on the Stockholm Conference on the Environ- 


ment by Dr. E. F. Roots. 


. Air Pollution. 


. Mine Waste Embankments. (Possibly Joint with Com- 


mittee No. 1.) 


. Report by Mining Institute for Co-ordination of In- 


formation in Environmental Protection and Research. 


COMMITTEE No. 5—Oil and Gas 


Pe 
B. 
C. 


Resume of New Legislation and Regulations. 
Report of Agenda Committee. 


Consideration of Report on: 


1. Review of Model Unit Agreements. 
2. Annual Statistical Review. 

3. Offshore Oil and Gas Operations. 
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Compilation of Emergency Personnel and Equip- 
ment for Control of Blowouts and Rig Fire. 
Review of Existing Oil Spill Contingency Plans. 
6. Compilation of Index of Canadian Research Re- 
ports on Drilling and Production Problems. 


7. Uniformity of Terminology in Industry 
Publications. 


Nn 


COMMITTEE No. 6—Education 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Progress in Getting Satisfactory Earth Science Courses 
and Canadian Textbooks in Secondary Schools. 


Review of Activities of General Committee on Edu- 
cation C.I.M. 


Review of Supply and Demand of Professional Man- 
power for the Mineral Industry. 


. Industry-University Relationship with Regard to 


Future Requirements. 


LADIES’ 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th 


2:00 p.m., VISIT TO THE PROVINCIAL 
3:00 p.m. MUSEUM AND ARCHIVES 
and 4:00 p.m. Buses will leave the Chateau at times 
indicated at left 
Courtesy—The Coal Association 
of Canada 
9:00 pm. COFFEE PARTY—ALBERTA ROOMS 


Courtesy—Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company Limited 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th 


EXCURSION TO AND LUNCHEON 
AT ALBERTA GAME FARM 
Buses will leave the Chateau at 
10:00 a.m. 
Courtesy—Canadian Association of 
Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors 


10:00 a.m. 


PROGRAM 
6:15 p.m. RECEPTION—-ALBERTA ROOMS 
Courtesy—Alberta Division, Canadian 
Petroleum Association 
7:15 p.m. DINNER—ALBERTA ROOMS 


11:00 a.m. 


G15) pil. 


Courtesy—The Province of Alberta 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th 


VISIT TO LEGISLATIVE BUILDINGS 
AND TOUR OF UNIVERSITY OF AL- 
BERTA CAMPUS WITH LUNCHEON 
AT THE ROYAL GLENORA CLUB 
Courtesy—Mobil Oil Canada Ltd. 
Gulf Oil Canada Limited 


RECEPTION—ALBERTA ROOMS 
Courtesy—Independent Petroleum 
Association of Canada 


LIST OF DELEGATES 


REGISTERED AT THE MINES MINISTERS CONFERENCE 


Doody, Hon. C. William 
Gover, Mr. Frederick 
Carter, Mr. Frank H. 
Hamlin, Mr. John 
Hillier, Mr. H. 

Howse, Mr. Claude 
_Kipnis, Mr. Norman 


Macdonald, Mr. Roderick D. 


-Macdonell, Mr. Harry 
McKillop, Mr. John 


Bagnell, Hon. Glen M. 
-Nowlan, Dr. J. P. 
Berry, Mr. Cameron G. 
Cameron, Mr. J. Robert 
Dexter, Mr. Thomas W. 
Furlong, Mr. Dave 
_Lougheed, Mr. Donald 
~MacDonald, Mr. Colin F. 
_MaclIsaac, Mr. Walter A. 
Shea, Mr. Frank S. 
Tapp, Mr. E. Gordon 
Wahl, Mr. George J. 
_Zorychta, Mr. Herbert 
Zurowski, Mr. Michael 


Darlington, Mr. David 
Goth, Mr. J. 

Stuart, Mr. Gerry C. 
Trent, Mr. Peter 


Stairs, Hon. A. Edison 
Bishop, Mr. R. L. 
Brissenden, Mr. W. G. 
Clements, Mr. C. S. 
Cooper, Dr. Gerald E. 
Coughlan, Mr. Elgee K. 
Ford, Mr. D. H. 
Fowler, Mr. Peter L. 
Lee, Mr. Charles S. 
McCullough, Mr. J. Gordon 
Moerman, Mr. John 
Pelletier, Mr. A. T. 
Potter, Mr. R. Richard 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 


Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources 
Deputy Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources 
Pichands Mather & Co. 

Imperial Oil Limited 

Dept. of Finance 

Iron Ore Company of Canada 

Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and Resources 
Labrador Mining & Exploration Co. Ltd. 

Brinco Limited 

Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and Resources 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Minister of Mines 

Deputy Minister of Mines 

Shawnee-Palliser Petroleums 

National Gypsum (Canada) Ltd. 

Dept. of Mines 

Canadian Petroleum Association 

Imperial Oil Limited 

Dept. of Mines 

Dept. of Mines 

Dept. of Mines 

The Canadian Institute of Mining & Metallurgy 
Murphy Oil Company Ltd. 

Dept. of Mines 

36 Apple Orchard Path, Thornhill, Ontario 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce 

Shell Canada Limited 

Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited 
Petrofina Canada Ltd. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Minister of Natural Resources 

Deputy Minister of Natural Resources _ 
Brunswick Mining & Smelting Corporation 
Dept. of Natural Resources 

Noranda Exploration Co. 

Dept. of Natural Resources 
Brunswick Mining & Smelting Corporation 
Brunswick Mining & Smelting Corporation 
New Brunswick Oilfields Ltd. 

Heath Steele Mines Limited 
Brunswick Mining & Smelting Corporation 
Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Natural Resources 


S 


Smith, Mr. John C. 
Smith, Mr. John H. 
Vannman, Mr. Lars E. 
Warren, Mr. R. W. 


Massé, Hon. J.-Gilles 
Fredette, Mr. Jean-Guy 
Blais, Mr. Roger 
Boucher, Mr. Real 
Boyd, Mr. Kenneth J. 
Brandum, Mr. William 
Bundock, Dr. Jean Benoit 
Bussiere, Mr. Michel 
Carbonneau, Dr. Come 
Cloutiere, Mr. Bernard 
Filteau, Mr. Paul-A. 
Gilbert, Mr. J.-E. 
Girardin, Mr. R. 
Godbout, Mr. Andre 
Grenier, Dr. Paul-E. 
Lampron, Mr. Donald 
Langlois, Mr. L. Gonzague 
Laurin, Mr. Andre F. 
Marcoux, Mr. Camille 
Marshall, Mr. W. J. 
McKee, Mr. Walter A. 
Paquin, Mr. Pierre 
Paradis, Mr. Guy 
Pouliot, Mr. Denys 
Ruelland, Mr. J. 

St. Onge, Mr. Victor 
Simard, Mr. Paul P. 
Smith, Mr. Jack R. 
Sullivan, Mr. C. John 
Tanguay, Mr. Louis-G. 


Taschereau, Mr. Malcolm A. 


Taschereau, Mr. Maurice 
Tetu, Mr. Jean 
Thompson, Mr. George 


Bernier, Hon. Leo 
Douglass, Mr. D. P. 
Brown, Mr. L. Carson 
Carpenter, Mr. George W. 
Colborne, Mr. G. L. 
Cornwall, Mr. L. A. 
Craig, Mr. Dave 
Davis, Mr. Harold F. 
deBastiani, Mr. Mario 
Giles, Mr. J. Walter 
Jewett, Mr. G. A. 
Jones, Mr. F. Ray 
Kilburn, Mr. Lionel — 


Resource Associates Ltd. 

Canadian Gypsum Co. Ltd. 
Boliden-Preussag Exploration 
Dept. of Natural Resources 


QUEBEC 


Minister of Natural Resources 
Deputy Minister of Natural Resources 
Ecole Polytechnique 

Dept. of Natural Resources 

Texaco Exploration Canada Ltd. 
Quebec Metal Mining Association Inc. 
Government of Quebec 

Dept. of Natural Resources 
SOQUEM 

SOQUIP 

Quebec Asbestos Mining Association 
Dept. of Natural Resources 

Iron Ore Company of Canada ~ 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Dept. of Natural Resources 

Quebec Bureau of Statistics 

Quebec Metal Mining Association Inc. 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Mattagami Lake Mines Limited 
Noranda Mines Limited 

Canadian Industries Ltd. 

Noranda Mines Limited 

Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Natural Resources 

Quebec Cartier Mining Company 
Dept. of Natural ‘Resources 

New Quebec Raglan Mines Ltd. 
Sullivan & Rogers, Exploration 

Dept. of Natural Resources 

Quebec Metal Mining Association Inc. 
Gaspe Copper Mines Ltd. 
Government of Quebec 

Northern Oil Explorers Ltd. 


ONTARIO 


Minister of Natural Resources 
Deputy Minister of Natural Resources 
Ministry of Natural Resources 

The Consumers Gas Co. 

Mining Resources Industry 

Ontario Statistical Centre 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Ministry of Natural Resources 
Denison Mines Limited 

Ministry of Natural Resources 
Ministry of Natural Resources 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 
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Lochhead, Mr. Donald R. 


Matten, Mr. E. E. 
McGinn, Mr. James R. 
McLean, Mr. Doug 
Morris, Mr. W. J. 


O’Connor, Mr. Lawrence G. 


Parks, Mr. F. J. 
Peacock, Mr. George 
Pye, Mr. Edgar 
Schmitt, Mr. D. E. G. 
Stoddart, Mr. J. Alan 
Stovel, Mr. Joseph 
Taylor, Mr. Ronald R. 
Wadge, Mr. Norman H. 
Woods, Mr. George 
wvorley, Mr. J. E. 


Green, Hon. Sidney 
Bardswick, Mr. William 


Bloy, Mr. Henry 
Bowen, Dr. W. George 


Carpenter, Mr. John L. 
Case, Mr. William A. 
Clark, Mr. W. D. 
Duncan, Mr. Donald 
Gobert, Mr. M. J. 


Gregory, Mr. R. Garry 
Hensuld, Mr. John 
Huston, Mr. C. D. 


Koffman, Mr. Albert 
Lebel, Mr. J. Louis 
Moore, Mr. G. Nu 
Morrice, Mr. W. A. 
Munn, Mr. Donald E. 
Muzylowski, Mr. Mike 
Parres, Mr. A. L. 

Perry, Mr. Charles A. 
Puchniak, Mr. Stanley J. 
Roper, Mr. John S. 


Russell, Mr. J. Desmond 


Stevens, Mr. H. L. 
Trowell, Mr. John G. 


Williams, Mr. Clarence T. 


Wotherspoon, Mr. J. G. 
Cameron, Mr. G. W. 
Cawley, Mr. James T. 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 
Ministry of Natural Resources 

Ministry of Natural Resources 

Ministry of Natural Resources 

Ministry of Natural Resources 

Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited 
Canadian Gas Association 

Campbell Red Lake Mines Ltd. 

Ministry of Natural Resources 

Noranda Mines Limited 

Ministry of Natural Resources 

Kerr Addison Mines 

The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
Ontario Mining Association 

TransCanada Pipelines Limited 

The Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. 


MANITOBA 


Minister of Mines, Resources and Environmental 
Management 

Dept. of Mines, Resources and Environmental 
Management 

Mining Association of Manitoba 

Dept. of Mines, Resources and Environmental 
Management 

Hudson’s Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 

Aquitaine Company of Canada Ltd. 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

Dept. of Mines, Resources and Environmental 
Management 

Canadian National Railways 

Amax Exploration 

Dept. of Mines, Resources and Environmental 
Management 

Manitoba Mineral Resources Ltd. 

Chevron Standard Limited 

Cominco Ltd. 

Hudson’s Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited 

The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 

Granges Exploration Aktiebolag 

Straus Exploration Inc. 

Dept. of Finance 

Dept. of Finance 

Dept. of Mines, Resources and Environmental 
Management 

Dept. of Mines, Resources and Environmental 
Management 

570 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg 

Chevron Standard Limited ae 

Tantalum Mining Corporation of Canada Limited 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Deputy Minister of Mineral Resources 
Independent Petroleum Association of Canada 
Saskatchewan Mining Association 


ital 


Chaput, Mr. Urbain J. 
Christensen, Mr. R. J. 
Croome, Mr. Norman C. 
Ediger, Mr. N. M. 
Finn, Mr. Frank C. 
Francis, Mr. David R. 
Fraser, Mr. E. J. 
Joudrie, Mr. Earl 
Knowles, Mr. Norman D. 
LaBerge, Mr. Albert L. 
Lee, Mr. Hing 
Mitchell, Mr. Hoadley 
Mode, Mr. Donald 
Richards, Mr. W. 
Riley, Mr. Colin 
Rudolph, Mr. John 
Smith, Mr. David G. 
Spicer, Mr. William W. 
Tamaki, Mr. Thomas 
White, Mr. Ronald J. 
Zubco, Mr. Victor 


Dickie, Hon. Bill 
Somerville, Mr. H. H. 
Barnes, Mr. George W. 
Belot, Mr. Gordon R. 
Berkowitz, Dr. Norbert 
Blair, Mr. S. R. 
Bohme, Mr. V. E. 
Bonus, Mr. John L. 
Booth, Mr. Harry 
Bredin, Mr. Edward 
Brown, Mr. Jacx 
Brown, Mr. Leonard I. 
Browning, Mr. Jack 
Chesney, Mr. J. H. 
Coates, Mr. George D. 
Collins, Mr. Cecil A. 
Currie, Mr. John H. 
Day, Mr. M. J. 
Dingle, Mr. Walter B. 
Earle, Mr..E. 

Fern, Mr. Robert H. 
Frey, Mr. Donald R. 
Frocklage, Mr. Ray J. 
Fuller, Mr. K. W. 
Gainer, Mr. Gerry 
Galvin, Mr. Edward A. 
Gelineau, Mr. W. J. 
Gibbs, Mr. R. J. 
Goltz, Mr. Bernard 
Govier, Dr. George 
Groll, Mr. A. W. 


Grossman, Mr. William L. 


Harvie, Mr. Donald 
Heron, Mr. J. J. 


Imperial Oil Limited 

Husky Oil Operations Ltd. 
Scurry-Rainbow Oil Limited 
Gulf Minerals Canada Ltd. 
Scurry-Rainbow Oil Limited 
Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Ashland Oil Canada Ltd. 
Francana Oil & Gas Ltd. 
Imperial Oil Limited 

Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Mitchell & Associates Ltd. 
Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dome Petroleum Limited 
Canadian Nickel Co. 
Independent Petroleum Association of Canada 
Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Canadian Petroleum Association 
Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Pembina Pipe Line Ltd. 

Sun Oil Company 


ALBERTA 


Minister of Mines and Minerals 
Deputy Minister of Mines and Minerals 
The Coal Association of Canada 
Nickle Map Service Ltd. 

Energy Resources Conservation Board 
Alberta Gas Trunk Line 

Energy Resources Conservation Board 
The Mining Association of Canada 
Alberta and Southern Gas Co. Ltd. 
Mobil Oil Canada Ltd. 

Clark Oil Producing Ltd. 

Chevron Standard Limited 

Tenneco Oil & Minerals, Ltd. 
Alberta-Northwest Chamber Mines—Oils—Resources 
Luscar Ltd. 

Canadian Industries Limited 

Tenneco Oil & Minerals, Ltd. 

Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Imperial Oil Limited 

Canadian Petroleum Association 
Imperial Oil Limited 

Global Arctic Islands Limited 
Canadian Petroleum Association 
Energy Resources Conservation Board 
Gulf Oil Canada Limited 

Canadian Industrial Gas & Oil Ltd. 
Union Oil Company of Canada Limited 
Pan Alberta Gas Limited 

Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

Energy Resources Conservation Board 
PanCanadian Petroleum Limited 

Shell Canada Limited 

Petrofina Canada Ltd. 

Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
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Holubowich, Mr. F. J. Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


Horn, Dr. Wallace R. The Mining Association of Canada 

Jones, Mr. D. Carlton Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited 
Killey, Mr. J. M. Shell Canada Limited 

Kryczka, Mr. Adam A. W. Pan Ocean Oil Ltd. 

Leslie, Mr. Gordon TransCanada PipeLines Limited 

Lewis, Mr. D. E. Imperial Oil Limited 

Livingstone, Mr. R. D. The Coal Association of Canada 

Maciej, Mr. H. Canadian Petroleum Association 

Mattinson, Mr. C. R. Shell Canada Limited 

McDonald, Mr. A. G. Federal and Intergovernmental Affairs 

McGregor, Mr. W. S. Numac Oil & Gas Ltd. 

McKinnon, Mr. Murray C. PanCanadian Petroleum Limited 

McPhee, Mr. Bud Regent Drilling Co. Ltd. 

Meeker, Mr. John C. Amoco Canada Petroleum Company Limited 
Milner, Mr. Stanley A. Chieftain Development Co. Ltd. 

Montgomery, Mr. C. R. S. Numac Oil & Gas Ltd. 

Moore, Mr. Edgar A. Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
Pearson, Mr. H. J. S. Alberta-Northwest Chamber Mines—Oils—Resources 
Porter, Mr. John Canadian Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors 
Proctor, Mr. John W. Canadian Petroleum Association 

Rasmussen, Mr. L. M. Canadian Gas Association 

Relf, Mr. George O. Gulf Oil Canada Limited 

Richardson, Mr. Charles McIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd. 

Rockingham, Mr. J. M. Manalta Coal Ltd. 

Seaton, Mr. Robert A. Seaton-Jordan & Associates Ltd. 

Spady, Miss E. K. Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

Sparrow, Mr. Robert Canadian Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors 
Spragins, Mr. Frank Syncrude Canada Limited 

Swanson, Mr. Alaster Pan Ocean Oil Ltd. 

Theriault, Mr. George Atlantic Richfield Canada Ltd. 

mere Mir. Leo C. Chevron Standard Limited 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Gaes, Dr. James T. Deputy Minister of .Mines and Petroleum Resources 
Bowles, Mr. Ted Dept. of Mines and Petroleum Resources 

Ebbels, Mr. John C. Shell Canada Limited 

Elliot, Mr. Thomas B. C. & Yukon Chamber of Mines 

Gibson, Mr. W. C. The Mining Association of British Columbia 
Hope-Ross, Mr. William Placid Oil Company 

Johnson, Mr. David L. Dept. of Mines and Petroleum Resources 

Lineham, Mr. John Dept. of Mines and Petroleum Resources 

Little, Mr. J. Douglas Placer Development Limited 

McGillivray, Mr. G. B. Canadian Petroleum Association 

Mitchell, Mr. Charles H. The Mining Association of British Columbia 

Moss, Mr. Robert Dept. of Mines and Petroleum Resources 

Murray, Mr. Robert C. Elf Oil Exploration and Production Canada Ltd. 
O’Brien, Mr. Jack Tenneco Oil & Minerals, Ltd. 

Peck, Mr. J. William Dept. of Mines and Petroleum Resources 

fuer, Mr. C. L. Placer Development Limited 

Poole, Mr. Allan W. The Mining Association of British Columbia 
Tomezak, Mr. John F. Dept. of Mines and Petroleum Resources 

Wall, Mr. R. A. Total Petroleum (North America) Ltd. 

Wilson, Mr. Walter Dept. of Industrial Development, Trade and Commerce 


es) 


Macdonald, Hon. Donald S. 


Austin, Mr. Jack 
Buck, Mr. W. Keith 
Burke, Mr. Bryan 
Butler, Mr. M. E. 
Convey, Dr. John 
Drolet, Mr. Jean-Paul 
El-Defrawy, Mr. J. 
Elver, Mr. Robert 
Fortier, Dr. Yves O. 
Goddard, Mr. J. Perry 
Heney, Mr. Doug 
Hodgson, Mr. E. C. 
Howland, Mr. Robert D. 
Irwin, Mr. Arthur B. 
Jordan, Mr. A. T. 
Landry, Mr. Richard J. 
Symons, Mr. A. J. 
Toombs, Mr. Ralph B. 


Dept. 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Dept. 


Dept. 
Dept. 


Dept. 
Dept. 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Deputy Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 


of Energy, Mines 
of Energy, Mines 
of Energy, Mines 
of Energy, Mines 
of Energy, Mines 
of Indian Affairs 
of Energy, Mines 
of Energy, Mines 
of Energy, Mines 


Statistics Canada 

Dept. of Energy, Mines 
The National Energy Board 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
Government of Canada 
Statistics Canada 
Statistics Canada 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 


and Resources 
and Resources 
and Resources 
and Resources 
and Resources 
and Northern Development 
and Resources 
and Resources 
and Resources 


and Resources 
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LIST OF LADIES PRESENT 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
jamlin, Mrs. John Howse, Mrs. Claude Macdonald, Mrs. Roderick D. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


3agnell, Mrs. Glen M. Lougheed, Mrs. Donald Wahl, Mrs. George J. 


pameron, Mrs. J. Robert Tapp, Mrs. E. Gordon Zurowski, Mrs. Michael 


| PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
soth, Mrs. J. Stuart, Mrs. Gerry C. 


| : NEW BRUNSWICK 


stairs, Mrs. A. Edison Cooper, Mrs. Gerald E. Vannman, Mrs. Lars E. 
3rissenden, Mrs. W. G. Fowler, Mrs. Peter L. Warren, Mrs. R. W. 
“lements, Mrs. C. S. Moerman, Mrs. John 

QUEBEC 
3randum, Mrs. William Langlois, Mrs. L. G. Sullivan, Mrs. C. John 
-loutier, Mrs. Bernard Marshall, Mrs. W. J. Taschereau, Mrs. Malcolm A. 
7ilteau, Mrs. Paul-A. McKee, Mrs. Walter A. Taschereau, Mrs. Maurice 
sirardin, Mrs. R. Paquin, Mrs. Pierre Thompson, Mrs. George 

ONTARIO 
Carpenter, Mrs. G. W. Kilburn, Mrs. Lionel Schmitt, Mrs. D. E. G. 
craig, Mrs. Dave McGinn, Mrs. James R. Stovel, Mrs. Joseph 
Davis, Mrs. Harold F. McLean, Mrs. Doug Taylor, Mrs. Ronald R. 
jeBastiani, Mrs. Mario ©’ Connor, Mrs. L.'G. Wadge, Mrs. Norman H. 
siles, Mrs. J. Walter Peacock, Mrs. George 

MANITOBA 
Green, Mrs. Sidney Gregory, Mrs. R. Garry Munn, Mrs. Donald E. 
Carpenter, Mrs. John L. Koffman, Mrs. Albert Russell, Mrs. J. Desmond 
Case, Mrs. William A. Lebel, Mrs. J. Louis Trowell, Mrs. John G. 
clark, Mrs. W. D. Moore, Mrs. G. N. Williams, Mrs. Clarence T. 


Morrice, Mrs. W. A. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Wotherspoon, Mrs. J. G. Chaput, Mrs. Urbain J. Spicer, Mrs. William W. 
‘Cameron, Mrs. G. W. Christensen, Mrs. R. J. Tamaki, Mrs. Thomas 
Cawley, Mrs. James T. Joudrie, Mrs. Earl Zubco, Mrs. Victor 


LaBerge, Mrs. Albert L. 
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Dickie, Mrs. Jean 
Somerville, Mrs. H. H. 
Belot, Mrs. Gordon R. 
Berkowitz, Mrs. Norbert 
Bonus, Mrs. John L. 
Booth, Mrs. Harry 
Bredin, Mrs. Edward 
Brown, Mrs. Jack 
Brown, Mrs. Leonard I. 
Browning, Mrs. Jack 
Chesney, Mrs. J, H: 
Collins, Mrs. Cecil A. 
Day, Mrs.-M. 3: 

Dingle, Mrs. Walter B. 


Fyles, Mrs. James T. 
Bowles, Mrs. Ted 

Ebbels, Mrs. John C. 
Elliott, Mrs. Thomas 


ALBERTA 


Earle, Mrs. E. 

Frey, Mrs. Donald R. 
Frocklage, Mrs. Ray J. 
Fuller. Mrok. W: 
Gainer, Mrs. Gerry 
Goltz, Mrs. Bernard 
Govier, Mrs. George 
Groll, Mrs. A. W. 
Grossman, Mrs. W. L. 
Holubowich, Mrs. F. J. 
Jones, Mrs. D. Carlton 
Leslie, Mrs. Gordon 
Lewis, Mrs. D. E. 
Livingstone, Mrs. R. D. 
McGregor, Mrs. W. S. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Gibson, Mrs. W. C. 


Hope-Ross, Mrs. William 


Lineham, Mrs. John 
McGillivray, Mrs. G. B. 


Mitchell, Mrs. Charles H. 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
Howland, Mrs. Robert D. 
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McKinnon, Mrs. Murray C. 
McPhee, Mrs. Bob 

Meeker, Mrs. John C. 
Milner, Mrs. Stanley A. 
Montgomery, Mrs. C. R. S. 
Pearson, Mrs. H. J. S. 
Porter, Mrs. John 

Proctor, Mrs. John W. 
Rasmussen, Mrs. L. M. 
Relf, Mrs. George O. 
Richardson, Mrs. Charles 
Seaton, Mrs. Robert A. 
Theriault, Mrs. George 
Zerr, Mrs. Leo C. 


Murray, Mrs. Robert C. 
O’Brien, Mrs. Jack 
Tomezak, Mrs. John F. 
Wall, Mrs. R. A. 


OPENING PLENARY 


SESSION—MINES MINISTERS CONFERENCE 


Chairman 
The Honourable Bill Dickie, Q.C. 
Minister of Mines and Minerals 
Province of Alberta 


My Fellow Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It is a great pleasure to welcome you on behalf of 
the Government of the Province of Alberta to this, the 
29th Annual Conference of the Provincial Ministers of 
Mines. 


As your host for the next two days, I trust that 
you will benefit from the working sessions and enjoy 
the friendly hospitality that we will endeavour to extend 
to you. There can be little doubt that interchange of 
ideas—whether explored during our formal meetings or 
in the more congenial atmosphere of a social occasion— 
are valuable. For our part, we will do our best to provide 
you with a forum balanced with a convivial atmosphere 
suitable for the occasion. 

I think you will agree that I am not over-stating the 
proposition in describing this Conference as perhaps one 
of the most important ever held. We are assembled at a 
time when resource development in every form has as- 
sumed new importance both within Canada and abroad. 

The world’s requirement for energy has reshaped the 
market place to a point where supply and demand has 
assumed a delicate if not critical balance. Domestically, 
in Canada, resource development is today presenting us 
with new challenges and opportunities. 

In our own Province, mineral production, for the 
first time, reached the highest level in Canada with an 
estimated value of over $1.6 billion in 1971, or 28% of 
the Canadian total. In spite of this record performance 
we are not without our difficulties. Alberta’s sulphur pro- 
duction has changed Canada from a net importer to be- 
come the world’s largest exporter of elemental sulphur, 
however, the gap between production and sales continues 
to widen, and we believe this situation will intensify dur- 
ing the year. 

Canadian coal production has continued its rapid 
growth, and last year exceeded 19 million tons, with our 
Province producing about 46% of this total. 

In spite of this growth, some of the large mines in 
the mountain coal fields of Alberta and British Columbia 
are experiencing problems in meeting marketing com- 
mitments, particularly to Japan. 

There are a dozen or more vital areas of energy 
development that affect each of our Provinces, and which 
also have substantial implications for our country as a 
whole. 

The urgent requirement to establish further reserves 
for both oil and gas is no longer a regional problem. 


The future of the Cape Breton coal industry is of 
importance to Canadians living outside of Nova Scotia; 
and the collapse of the International market for uranium 
is surely a matter of National concern, and not limited 
to Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

As our country is the second largest energy consumer 
nation in the world. I believe we have a collective respon- 
sibility to work together in the development of energy 


' requirements for both our domestic and world markets. 


This, of course, must be planned and executed in 
concert with the Federal authority, but we believe that 
as the source suppliers, each of our Provincial Govern- 
ments must be consulted prior to any negotiations for 
the export of our energy production. - 

There are no simple answers to the complex questions 
related to managing and developing our resources for 
generations present, and yet to come. We are commited 
to economic growth required to sustain a viable resource 
sector. To do this, we must also maintain a balance 
between the environmental impact of all aspects of 
resource discovery. 

It is towards these objectives I hope this Conference 
will make some meaningful progress. It is my conviction 
that if we approach each problem as a partner rather 
than as competitors, the 29th Conference will be recorded 
as the most successful in our Nation’s history. 


Mr. Dickie introduced the Honourable Donald S. 
Macdonald, Minister of the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa, who addressed the meeting as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 


I want to thank you for your invitation to address 
the Twenty-ninth Annual Conference of Provincial 
Ministers of Mines. I regard this Annual Conference 
as singularly important in that it focuses attention on 
Canada’s great heritage; natural resources. Your invita- 
tion has afforded me an opportunity to report on some 
of the activities engaging us in Ottawa, and to present 
some perspectives on the administration of our resources 
for future Canadian development. 

In Canada, we have assumed that our mineral and 
energy resources were infinite; that we would always 
have enough. But now we can see clearly that the indus- 
trial states of the world will experience, within the next 
decade, a severe challenge of supply in the areas of 
mineral and energy commodities. Canada is in a better 


position than many such nations in that we have more 
of these essential resources. But we do not have an 
unlimited abundance of them. Fortunately, we do have 
the potential resources and the time to plan their 
management for our own best use. This is an enviable 
position in a world of constantly increasing resource 
consumption and rising costs associated with maintaining 
an adequate resource base. 

It is our responsibility to ensure that resource develop- 
ment and management policies satisfy Canada’s needs, 
both present and future. An effective national resource 
policy, however, must be the result of the combined 
experience and the common needs of the federal and 
provincial governments as well as those of private 
industry. In recent years there has been an increasing 
realization of the inter-dependence of these three activity 
levels. Because these roles are interdependent in energy 
and mineral resources, none of us can go it alone. 

Canadians, together with much of the rest of the 
world, realize that their resources are not adequate for 
the indefinite future, that livable space, even in Canada, 
is finite and in many places quite limited, that natural 
processes can be thwarted or diverted only temporarily 
and at increasing cost or effort, and that, in truth, all we 
have now or in the future to work with and to live on, 
is our landmass. Everywhere, we are recognizing a need 
to know more about our landmass in order to shape 
policies or prepare for the future. 

The combined efforts of provincial, federal and 
company geologists made Canada a successful host to 
the 24th International Geological Congress. If the results 
of this Congress, and the earlier deliberations of the 
Stockholm conference on the Human Environment prove 
anything, I think you will agree that international chal- 
lenges command a national response which underlines 
the mutuality of our interest and underscores the need 
for co-ordinated national policies in the husbanding and 
development of national wealth for the benefit of all 
Canadians. 


Issues and Challenges of National Concern 


While I will not reply in any detail to the points 
raised at the last Provincial Mines Ministers Conference 
I feel it appropriate to highlight issues and challenges of 
national concern to our respective governments and to 
industry since your last meeting. 

Geological work in the gold mining areas of Ontario 
and Quebec has been intensified in the search for metal- 
lic mineral deposits in view of the rapidly diminishing 
gold ore reserves. Urban geology is a relatively new en- 
deavour and our expanded program in 27 cities will be 
of great assistance in urban planning. The Canadian 
Centre for Geoscience Data, which owes a great deal to 
deliberations at these Annual Conferences in the past, 
is progressing well towards its principal objective of de- 
veloping a national computer-based system for storage 
and retrieval of geoscience data. 
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The joint federal-provincial aeromagnetic program, 
which has been in effect for some years, now covers large 
areas of our country and this year contract surveys are 
continuing in northern Quebec, Labrador, southern and 
north-central British Columbia and on Melville Peninsula. 
Valuable aid is thereby being given to industry in its ex- 
ploration ventures. 

With the accelerating interest in the north, the Geo- 
logical Survey is carrying out a wide variety of projects 
in the Arctic. One of the most unique parts of this pro- 
gram was the cooperative study carried out last spring 
by six oil companies and the federal government to deter- 
mine more precisely the geological characteristics of the 
Sverdrup Basin in the Arctic preparatory to industry dril- 
ling programs. This is an example of how private industry 
and government can work together to develop a national 
mineral and fuel inventory. Finally, I could cite the large 
federal program of geological and environmental studies 
in the Mackenzie Valley which will be of much assistance 
to industry to determine the route, design characteristics 
and costs of northern pipelines. 


Uranium and Thorium Legislation 


In his remarks at Halifax last year, the Hon. J. J. 
Greene indicated his belief that details of the proposed 
Uranium and Thorium Mining Control Act should be 
cleared away before moving forward with his proposal 
for replacing the Atomic Energy Control Board’s uranium 
exploration permit by a radioactive ore removal permit. 
In the intervening year we have prepared a detailed pro- 
posal for legislation controlling ownership in the uranium 
industry and sought the views of the industry. It will 
come as no surprise to this audience to learn that the 
views of the industry are somewhat at variance with 
those of the government. While we are considering the 
submissions we have received the Government’s overall 
objective is to ensure that future developments of Cana- 
dian uranium and thorium deposits should take place 
with maximum opportunity for the benefits to accrue to 
Canadians. 


At the moment, commerce in uranium is at a pause, 
but we know that demand at home and abroad will ac- 
celerate by the end of the decade. We also know that: 
for Canadian producers to be in a position to compete 
for that demand, the definition of our new legislative’ 
framework for uranium and thorium cannot be long de- 
layed. For this reason we will be giving priority in the 
coming year to completing a detailed policy which will 
reconcile the need to get the best deal for Canadians. 
with the need to be competitive on world markets. In 
the meantime, it is important that our precious uranium 
resources not be dissipated at the current depressed prices 
existing in the international market place. Hence, last’ 
month the government issued a new Regulation under 
the Atomic Energy Control Act respecting price levels 
and quantities of uranium for export as may be specified, 


in the public interest. Hopefully, by exerting this type of 
rational control, which was taken with the full knowledge 
and consultation of Canadian uranium producers, the 
uranium industry should move in the direction of greater 
stability, as well as increased exploration activity in ex- 
pectation of a better profit potential in the long term. 


The Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act 


At your last Conference, my predecessor the Honour- 
able J. J. Greene announced that the federal government 
was prepared to consider a further extension of the EGMA 
Act beyond June 30, 1973. During the past year, a 
federal interdepartmental committee, including represen- 
tatives from my Department and ten other government 
departments investigated the problems of gold mining 
communities. The Mining Association of Canada, on be- 
half of the gold mining operators, also made represen- 
tation to the Canadian Government. The Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Gold Mining recommended that 
the Act be extended for a further three years from June 
30, 1973 to June 30, 1976, without any change in the 
present method of computing the amount of assistance 
payable. The Cabinet confirmed this recommendation and 
I intend, in the next session of Parliament, to introduce a 
Bill to amend the EGMA Act. 

Because of the high price of gold in international 
gold markets during 1972 (now in excess of $65 a troy 
ounce) our Canadian lode gold mines have been selling 
all their production in the open gold markets and have 
been receiving no cost assistance whatsoever under the 
terms of the EGMA Act. However, the amended Act 
would give needed stability to the gold mining com- 
munities. If the international gold price declines to be- 
low $48 an ounce they can once again apply for cost 
assistance. 


Coal: A Shift to Research and Development 


In Canada’s coal industries, my Department has shifted 
from direct aid to the coal mining industry—in the form 
of subventions and low-cost loans—to promoting research 
and development. This approach deals with the basic 
technical and economic factors influencing the produc- 
tion and use of coal and will be of prolonged benefit 
to the industry. This kind of federal participation is aimed 
at optimum economic use of Canada’s coal resources. 

My Department has always been a major Canadian 
agency for conducting research and development related 
to coal. I expect these efforts will be continued and ex- 
panded. Hopefully, our plans in this direction will be 
carried out in full and close liaison with the provincial 
governments and with the industries that are engaged 
in the production, consumption and transportation of 
coal, both for internal use and for export. 

Problems and opportunities in the coal industry have 
no regard for provincial boundaries. The production and 
marketing of the lignite coal of Saskatchewan and of the 
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sub-bituminous coals of Alberta have much of common 
concern. There are also many technical points of com- 
mon interest between the deep coal mines of Nova Scotia 
and those of Alberta and British Columbia. We must also 
recognize that some of our non coal-producing provinces, 
such as Ontario, have an interest from their points of 
view as coal consumers. As you know, Ontario is almost 
wholly dependent on foreign coal supplies. 


The Call for a Joint Program on Coal 


Because of all these points of common interest and 
concern, it is vital that all of Canada’s activities related 
to coal resources should be co-ordinated in a joint pro- 
gram supported by the federal government, provincial 
governments and industry. 

My Department is prepared to take part actively in 
such a joint program and has already taken a number 
of effective steps in that direction. We are engaged in a 
co-operative study with the Province of Saskatchewan to 
determine the economic availability of the lignite coal 
resources of that Province. We expect to enter into a 
similar study with Alberta related to its sub-bituminous 
coals. Hopefully, this type of resource inventory will be 
extended to other coal fields of Canada. 

This year, the Department of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources is supporting coal studies at five research centers 
across Canada. A decision was also reached to enlarge 
our Edmonton laboratory to include coke oven testing 
facilities for providing a greater technical support to our 
metallurgical coal producers. In Nova Scotia, my De- 
partment is assisting the Cape Breton Development Corpo- 
ration in a number of technical and economic problems 
affecting the coal resources of the Sydney coal field. My 
Department has also co-operated with the Province of 
Nova Scotia in arranging the orderly closure of the 
McBean Mine with minimum disruption to the working 
force and the dependent community. In New Brunswick, 
the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources has 
been assisting the Province in its plan to reduce its coal 
production more in line with available markets. 

Within recent months, I have met with coal producers 
of western Canada to learn more about the problems 
and the potentials of their operations. Within the next 
few days my Deputy Minister and other senior officials 
will be meeting with representatives of the Japanese 
government regarding areas of common interest on energy 
and mineral commodities. I welcome all such exchanges 
of viewpoints for I can think of no better way of en- 
suring that national policies and programs truly reflect 
the real needs of the provinces and the industry. 


The Offshore: A Status Report 


At the recent meeting of Prime Minister Trudeau 
with the heads of governments of the four Atlantic Pro- 
vinces and the Vice-Premier of Quebec, the Prime Minister 
took further steps to try to bring about a cooperative 


resolution of the offshore situation while maintaining the 
ownership and jurisdiction principle set out in the Supreme 
Court Opinion of 1967. He agreed, for example, that 
the federal government was prepared to reconsider its 
offer to allocate 50% of the mineral resource revenues 
from federally administered offshore areas to a national 
pool to be shared amongst provinces; the federal govern- 
ment would be prepared, not only to increase this per- 
centage, but also to consider the possibility of establish- 
ing regional revenue pools. We would also be willing 
to study any proposal for the administration of offshore 
mineral resources that the provinces might put forward. 

The federal government is, of course, not unmindful 
of its responsibilities in respect of this national resource. 
Keeping this in mind, we are prepared to take all rea- 
sonable measures to try to bring about federal-provincial 
cooperation in the offshore mineral resource field and 
thus avoid the prolonged and costly litigation that would 
otherwise be necessary to resolve legally questions of 
ownership and jurisdiction. 


Proposals for Deep Water Ports 


The federal government is aware of a number of 
proposals to build refineries and/or ports in eastern 
Canada to accommodate very large crude oil carriers. 
Such proposals come in a variety of forms but all involve 
significant aspects of government policy. The proposals 
call for receipt of crude oil from foreign origin and at 
least some marketing of products in Canada in active 
competition with products from established Canadian 
refineries. They would involve marketing of products in 
the United States, in markets which are now, or could 
be, served in part from Canadian production. This basic 
element of competition in Canadian and United States 
markets raises real concerns in respect of the National 
Oil Policy. The impact of these developments could be 
felt as far afield as Alberta, the Mackenzie Delta and 
the eastern Arctic Islands as well as upon oil develop- 
ments of the eastern Canadian offshore. 

There are a limited number of port sites in North 
America capable of handling such large crude oil carriers 
and most of these sites are in Canada. Air and water 
pollution problems related to port location in Canada 
could be a major factor of national and regional concern. 
Employment opportunities would be created by such 
developments but such opportunities are rather small in 
relation to the scale of capital requirements. Some pro- 
posals have “tied” financing which allows for only a 
minor portion of goods and services of Canadian origin. 
Security of oil supply considerations are potentially in- 
volved in such proposals and such questions are of con- 
cern to the government as well as forming an essential 
element in the continuing discussions between Canada 
and the United States on matters of oil trade. 

There are obviously a number of costs and benefits 
associated with the various proposals for eastern Canada 
deep water ports and the federal government is currently 


undertaking a thorough appraisal of those factors that 
have national implications. 


The “Energy Crisis” 


Much is heard these days of the so called “energy 
crisis” in the United States which stems from the realiza- 
tion that in the relatively short term that great nation 
will be more than 50% dependent on non-U.S. sources 
for its petroleum supplies. Canadians in general have a 
feeling that there is little if any likelihood of a similar 
situation arising in Canada but can we, the responsible 
agencies of government, assure them that this is in fact 
the case. Granted we have proved reserves of oil for 
something in the range of 18 years, at last year’s rate 
of consumption, natural gas for 28 years, coal for a 
number of hundreds of years, and uranium for perhaps 
a half century. However these proved reserves of oil 
and gas must be added to in the tace of growing rates 
of consumption and even coal, when the economics of 
recovery are considered, is not the limitless reserve we 
sometimes think. 

Accordingly, the potential energy resources of this 
nation take on greater significance as it is those yet-to- 
be-discovered resources which will carry us over into 
the next century. Those resources will be found in areas 
of both federal and provincial jurisdiction and will be 
called upon to meet our national needs as well as export 
opportunities. Therefore I seek your cooperation in a 
major effort which my Department is now initiating in 
the form of an energy resource inventory. This will con- 
sist of a continuing program of geological surveys, ana- 
lysis of geologic results from private industry and gov- 
ernment programs and an economic assessment of the 
cost of developing and moving those resources to market. 
Only through a national program of this sort will we 
have the information essential for the development of 
realistic energy policies. 

A small start in this program was made this year 
through the commencement of the aforementioned two- 
year cooperative federal-provincial study of the lignite 
resources of Saskatchewan. We hope that this program 
will serve as a model for extending the studies westward 
into Alberta and British Columbia. 


Northern Pipelines 


The progress now being made in oil and gas ex- 
ploration in the far north has focussed attention on the 
challenge of providing transportation systems for these 
frontier resources. A great deal of research has been 
underway by industry and the. federal government pre- 
paratory to an application to build a gas pipeline from 
the Arctic coast to Canadian and U.S. markets. This 
project which is currently being estimated by industry 
to cost some $5 billion will be of great importance noi 
only to the north but to all of Canada. The federal govern: 
ment is determined to ensure maximum possible owner: 


ship within Canada and major benefits at regional and 
national levels. High standards will be set to provide 
for full protection of the environment during pipeline 
construction and operatior. Route selection must have 
regard to a great many factors including those concerned 
with safety, the environment, engineering efficiency, cost 
and market access. 

Preparatory to the day when the federal government 
receives an application to construct a northern pipeline, 
which now seems likely to be sometime in 1973, an- 
nouncements have been made setting out the national 
interest objectives and requirements which must be met. 
Principal among these statements were the general pipe- 
line guidelines established in August 1970 and the de- 
tailed environmental guidelines published last June. In 
due course detailed requirements as to financing, owner- 
ship and control and Canadian content will be spelled out. 


A National Advisory Committee on Northern 
Pipeline Financing 


Preparatory to the establishment of these financial 
and related specifications, advice will be sought from 
the Canadian financial community. I would like to an- 
nounce at this time that it is the intention of the federal 
government to establish a National Advisory Committee 
on Northern Pipeline Financing representative of those 
with skills in the operation of the Canadian and inter- 
national capital markets. This Committee will be asked 
to advise the Government of Canada regarding financing 
plans providing for a maximum of equity ownership being 
offered to Canadian investors and financial control being 
retained by Canadians in any northern pipeline develop- 
ments. I hope to announce the membership of this Ad- 
visory Committee in the near future. 


Gas Pricing 


Even this brief overview of some of the principal 
energy and mineral resource issues facing Canada today 
illustrates the interdependence of various parts of our 
country on these issues and the importance of good 
communications and satisfactory federal-provincial inter- 
relationships in reaching good solutions that will be of 
maximum benefit to all. 

Possibly no matter illustrates better the need for a 
balanced country-wide approach to a difficult problem 
than the current issue of natural gas pricing. Many factors 
have to be considered including the needs of producers 
for prices that will serve as adequate incentive for further 
exploration, the concerns of residential, commercial and 
industrial consumers throughout the country for low-cost 
energy, the country’s overall objectives of maximizing 
returns from the export of its non-renewable resources 
while at the same time protecting future domestic re- 
quirements, and the objectives of regions and provinces 
of benefitting from the spin-offs associated with the pro- 
duction and use of a valuable national asset. 


The federal government has an important role in the 
process of reaching a national consensus on such an 
issue and of course, each province whether predominant- 
ly as a producer or consumer, has a very direct interest 
in how market allocation proceeds. 


Mineral Development Agreements 


Another area which illustrates well the potential for 
extended federal-provincial cooperation involves the con- 
cept of mineral development agreements. The federal 
government through the Department of Regional Econo- 
mic Expansion and the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources has committed expenditures for mineral 
development in eastern Canada. The expenditures are 
provided for in agreements with the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland and Labrador and Quebec. The 
procedure has been for the provinces to develop and 
propose programs to the federal government. A period 
of joint consultations then follows with attendant mod- 
ification as necessary to reflect common objectives, bud- 
getary constraints and technical-economic factors. Min- 
isters of both the federal and provincial governments then 
sign a formal agreement. Detailed planning, specification, 
evaluation and monitoring of projects are undertaken by 
a federal-provincial management committee. 

In September, 1971, the governments of Canada and 
Quebec completed renegotiation of a 1968 agreement 
for the Gaspe area of Quebec. Although it includes mineral 
development projects, the main aim and scope of the 
agreement goes beyond the mineral sector into the moder- 
nization and development of all sectors. Hence, for min- 
erals, a further agreement with Quebec, involving the 
province, EMR and DREE was reached in 1971, con- 
cerning the northwestern part of the province and the 
Lake St. John area. There is to be a five year (1971- 
1976) $20 million minerals program in the two areas. 
The Canada-Newfoundland agreement on Mineral De- 
velopment was signed in September 1971. The agreement 
extends over four years, during which time a number 
of studies pertaining to resource evaluation and devel- 
opment planning will be undertaken. 

These references to natural gas pricing and mineral 
development agreements reinforce the theme that various 
parts of Canada are closely bound by energy and mineral 
policies. In view of the increasing national importance 
of current energy and mineral issues, my Department ts 
undertaking a comprehensive review of Canada’s na- 
tional energy and mineral policies. Consideration is be- 
ing given to both the actual and potential contribution 
of those non-renewable resources to national develop- 
ment. 


Resources, a Mature Economy, and Some 
International Influences 


However, primary dependence on the production and 
export of raw or partially processed resources 1s not 


sufficient for long run development toward a mature 
economy. Consider the fact that we do not have an un- 
limited supply of economically exploitable resources. Con- 
sider further that the exploitability of Canadian resources 
is dependent on a host of factors, such as changes in 
technology, world demand, discoveries of high grade com- 
petitive orebodies in other countries, market control and 
Canadian resource depletion. No region of Canada is 
immune to the impact of these forces. 

There are many and important international factors 
that will affect the long run contribution of resources 
to our development potential and hence should enter ex- 
plicitly into our policy analysis, direction, and strategies 
at all levels of government. 

Principal among these factors are: the growth and 
dominance of multi-national firms, the emergence of 
giant trading blocs; the development of resource strategies 
in supplier and consumer countries and by international 
agencies, and the discovery and disposition of resources 
in the deep ocean. 

The growing influence of multinational firms on the 
exercise of sovereignty and the development of domestic 
policies is now widely recognized. In certain cases, those 
enterprises are considered to be commercial extensions 
of other countries. Through their ability to harness and 
move huge amounts of investment funds, they have steadily 
increased their control and share of world output and 
markets. Vertical integration across borders and diversifi- 
cation of output and sources of supply considerably en- 
hances their bargaining power. Given the success of these 
international firms to date, it is important for Canadians 
to develop policies to make certain that actions of these 
firms in Canada respond to Canadian priorities. 

The second factor is the emergence of economic 
trading blocs among industrialized nations, such as the 
European Economic Community (EEC), and the Com- 
munist bloc countries’ Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (COMECON). At the same time, the develop- 
ing nations are joining together, in such groups as the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), 
the Intergovernmental Council of the Copper Exporting 
Countries (CIPEC) and the Latin American Free Trade 
Area (LAFTA). These blocs may well alter world trading 
patterns. What will these changes imply for future devel- 
opment patterns? Where will Canada take its place? 
Do we go it alone? Do we join the resource exporting 
countries? There are already high tariff and other barriers 
to international trade in processed materials. What further 
tariff and non-tariff restrictions can we anticipate from 
trading blocs? Under what conditions, can Canada gather 
the requisite financing skills, technology and markets to 
develop and compete internationally in mineral-based 
secondary manufacturing? Our national maturity will be 
gauged at home and abroad by the answers to these 
questions and the way in which solutions are finally 
implemented. 

Many national governments are reviewing their stra- 
tegies in protecting the resource interests. Japan has com- 
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pleted a white paper on the need to derive national stra- 
tegies to ensure continuing supplies of raw materials. 
The United States is also in the process of establishing 
a national materials policy. They too are examining their 
resource requirements, sources of supply and strategies 
for maintaining their world position. | wonder when the 
EFC countries will develop a common strategy? In sum, 
the resource deficient, highly industrialized, financially 
mature nations will continue to place greater pressure to 
maximize their benefits from the use of raw materials. 
These pressures could continue to relegate Canada to the 
position of supplier of raw materials—at least while our 
supplies are economic. It is estimated, for example, that 
U.S. demand for copper by the year 2000 will equal 
today’s total world demand. In the short run, this increased 
demand should benefit Canada. However, it is the long 
run picture that should condition our behaviour. We 
should be examining our bargaining position and strategies 
to enhance our long run internal development needs. 

In addition to trading bloc and national policies, the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) is concerned with the development, exploita- 
tion and distribution of products derived from non- 
renewable mineral commodities. UNCTAD is now in the. 
process of establishing a Working Group to draw up a 
draft Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States. 
Should this draft be accepted and become a major United 
Nations’ Charter, the force of its moral suasion could 
greatly influence world thinking with respect to world 
trade in many areas, particularly minerals and mineral 
products. For example, trade relations between industria- 
lized and developing nations could be affected insofar as 
the form of payment for raw materials could be in terms 
of a greater unit value or preferably there could be in- 
creased trade of minerals in the form of downstream 
products. 

Finally, another factor that could have a major im- 
pact on long run internal development patterns and 
potential is the recovery of mineral wealth in either the 
offshore continental shelf or in the deep ocean, not to 
mention discoveries in other countries of the world. Ques- 
tions of the ownership of the deep ocean resources in 
international areas will certainly arise. What should Can- 
ada’s position be? It may be in our interest to continue 
to press for United Nations ownership. 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion, all these international factors will af- 
fect the internal development of this nation and its regions.’ 
Fortunately, we will have time to manoeuvre and to take 
a national approach in examining strategies that might. 
consider: diversifying our trade patterns, diversifying our 
internal economic structure, diversifying our trading pro- 
ducts and services, promoting international resource mar-' 
keting, promoting the establishment of self-sustaining 
growth centres, developing the full range of requisite fi- 
nancial institutions, providing guidelines for the direction 
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of internal investment areas, promoting technological 
development, exploring our landmass and determining 
our resource potential. Thus, in responding to and antici- 
pating international events with a common front, we can 
hope to improve and stabilize fluctuations in employment 
and income, increase our foreign exchange reserves and 
improve the overall quality of Canadian life. But an 
appropriate response to these international forces pre- 
supposes the eixstence of institutions and _ institutional 
arrangement capable of effectuating the correct resource 
management decisions. 


Therefore, do you not think that we should re- 
examine our consultative mechanisms in the light of the 
potential contribution of resources to Canadian develop- 
ment needs? Do you not think we should place emphasis 
on discussing and establishing long term resource develop- 
ment policies and strategies? Do you not think that we 
should examine and improve our understandings on the 
use of our respective policy instruments and on how 
collective action might substantially improve benefits? 
Do you not think that we should assess new concepts 
and strategies to deal with priority subjects? Do you not 
think that we should meet with a problem-solving attitude 
regardless of jurisdictional positions relative to the re- 
source field? 

Resource management is a responsibility to be shared 
by industry and governments. We should recognize this 
fact, if Canada as a developing nation comprised of 
developing provinces hopes to take its place among 
the industrialized nations of the world. Not many of our 
respective governments or industry acting alone could 
survive over the long run. 

I believe that we will still have the time and flexibility 
to ensure that our mineral and energy sectors will re- 
main healthy and strong, and that we can husband our 
resources in such a way that the benefits from these 
sectors will make a greater and lasting contribution to 
the long run economic development of Canada and its 
provinces. 


Mr. Dickie thanked the Honourable Donald S. Mac- 
donald and introduced Mr. Franklin K. Spragins, Presi- 
dent Syncrude Canada Ltd., who addressed the meeting 
as follows: 


For almost a century, wheat and cattle formed the 
backbone of an expanding Alberta economy. The dis- 
covery of Turner Valley oil and the first faltering pioneer 
attempts to extract oil from the Athabasca tar sands were 
only ripples on the surface of this economy, telling of 
better things to come. 

On a cold February afternoon in 1947, after dozens 
of years of meticulous search throughout the prairie 
provinces, the most significant oil well ever drilled in 
Canada, Leduc No. |, started producing oil. It opened 
new geological as well as new economic korizons for a 
people anxious to get on with the development of their 


province. It came shortly after the end of World War II 
at a time when people were ready for action. 

For over twenty-five years the people of Alberta 
rushed towards a well-defined horizon. Oil field after 
oil field was discovered and from north to south and 
east to west reserves of crude oil multiplied faster than 
markets could be opened to absorb them. 

But by the late 1960’s, it was becoming evident that 
the conventional oil industry in Alberta had lost some 
of its momentum. New oil frontiers elsewhere were 
beckoning. And tke North American economy’s thirst 
for oil was growing more rapidly than many forecasters 
had estimated. Today it is obvious that the time has 
come to “cash in” Canada’s greatest energy insurance 
policy—the vast petroleum reserves of the Athabasca tar 
sands. 

As an indication of what is happening, both Texas 
and Louisiana, the two big names in U.S. oil production, 
several months ago increased production allowables to 
100%, and shortly thereafter, the U.S. government an- 
nounced increased import quotas, including one for Can- 
ada. The United States has reached its peak production 
capability; however, its demand for oil continues to grow. 

This growing supply-demand imbalance in the United 
States creates additional market opportunities for Cana- 
dian oil exports—provided, that is, that the Canadian 
oil industry is capable of expanding its production suf- 
ficiently to serve both growing Canadian needs and new 
export opportunities. Current exploration in the Canadian 
Arctic and offshore has turned up promising finds. But 
North American demand is growing so rapidly that large- 
scale development of the Athabasca tar sands will be 
required to keep pace with it—even if large amounts 
of oil are found and produced in the Arctic and off- 
shore. If we fail to bring the tar sands into large-scale 
production in the 1970’s and 1980’s, there is a real 
chance that Canada might have to relinquish significant 
oil export opportunities. 

On the other hand, early and wide-scale develop- 
ment of the tar sands will enable Canada to retain and 
perhaps expand these export markets—with significant 
benefit to our balance of trade. 

The conventional oil industry can be proud of its 
contribution to the Canadian economy. Royalties, fees 
and taxes paid by this industry kave helped to provide 
higher education, roads, cultural services, medical treat- 
ment and many other “people services”. In addition, spin- 
off from the conventional oil industry has boosted secon- 
dary industrial development in many parts of Canada. 
Jobs created in the oil industry itself are only the “tip 
of the iceberg” in terms of total jobs created, not only 
within the oil industry, but within sectors servicing the 
oil industry. 

However, with new oppoortunities now unfolding, 
it is synthetic crude oil’s turn to add new dynamism to 
the Canadian economy. 

Synthetic crude, the basic product of the Athabasca 
tar sands, is beginning a long climb to heights never 


dreamed of in the conventional oil industry. In the mine- 
able area alone, there are 124 billion barrels of oil in 
place. Based on an overburden to tar sands ratio of 
3.5:1, 86 billion barrels of this total are considered re- 
coverable as high grade synthetic crude. This amount 
of recoverable oil is almost twice the North American 
proven reserve supply of conventional crude. In the sec- 
tions of the tar sands area having in excess of 3.5:1 over- 
burden to tar sands ratio, there are even greater reserves 
of oil waiting for the development of a process applicable 
to its recovery. This may not be far away: already con- 
siderable effort is under way to establish an economically 
viable technique for its recovery. 

The potential of the Athabasca tar sands is so vast 
we have difficulty in finding understandable terms to 
describe it. Let me dramatize it for you this way. 

In the mining area where a commercial venture is 
already under way, there is room for dozens of plants 
of the size proposed by Syncrude Canada Ltd. without 
having to deal with the extreme mining ratios of 3.5:1. 
In order for each plant to produce oil for 20 years, we 
would require total reserves of approximately one bil- 
lion barrels of recoverable oil per plant which leaves a 
comfortable margin when we consider that perhaps 86 
billion barrels, according to Syncrude’s current reserve 
estimates, are available for mining development. 

Along with each tar sand plant a large power plant, 
actually about 150 megawatts in size, will be required. 
Each power plant will produce, in addition to electricity, 
substantial quantities of steam and treated water also 
for use in the tar sands extraction and upgrading units. 
Each tar sand facility will require at least the equivalent 
of a 20” pipeline to take its output to market. In time 
if many plants use a common carrier pipeline, the sizes 
could reach and surpass those planned for the famed 
Prudhoe Bay development. 

Operating tar sands plants will give rise to significant 
new by-products. Research to date in this area has only 
scratched the surface. Sulphur is an obvious example. 
Its sale is currently limited, but in time, sulphur, as a 
base for fertilizer needed to grow the crops to feed the 
exploding world population, is assured a position in the 
market place. Iron is found in the tar sands—if extracted, 
its sale will always be possible. Production possibilities 
also exist for large quantities of titanium and zirconium 
and related metals. These metals will find broad use in 
paint manufacturing, in the production of peaceful atomic 
power, and in the aerospace industry. Many other pos- 
sible by-products have been isolated and still others are 
in the test-tube stage. Synthetic crude has many dif- 
ferent qualities, one of which is the ease with which it 
can be broken down and remolded into other products. 
It.is this characteristic that may someday open the door 
to major new petrochemical developments. 

Tar sands production technology is a new technology 
having little in common with the production technology 
of the conventional oil industry. Because of the technical 
differences, entirely new service industries will spring 
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up. Services to be required will range from specialized 
foundries to service facilities for electric train and mec- 
hanical equipment of sizes not seen before in Canada. 

Along with the technical development of the Atha- 
basca tar sands will come urban developments of major 
proportions. It has been estimated that approximately 
8,000 to 10,000 permanent residents will move into the 
tar sands area each time a major plant is built. Full- 
size cities will spring up over night without going through 
the village and town stages. New highways will be built 
to connect these cities and air transportation and com- 
munication facilities will be expanded to service the 
growing areas. One of the most profound effects of 
the development of the Athabasca tar sands will be upon 
the people of Canada. During the construction of each 
new tar sands plant, some 3,000 skilled workmen will 
be required at the job site. Additional tradesmen in 
large numbers will be needed to carry on urban con- 
struction concurrently with construction of each plant. 

Based on present worth dollars, it is estimated that a 
basic tar sands plant will cost over $400 million. A 
pipeline to handle the synthetic crude will cost between 
$40 and $50 million; a power plant is expected to cost 
in the $50 to $100 million range; and urban develop- 
ment cost is estimated at $75 to $100 million. 

If the plant proposed by Syncrude Canada Ltd. can 
be used as an example, each new tar sands development 
project will generate approximately 1,100 new permanent 
jobs with the spin-off from the main development offer- 
ing additional permanent employment to 7,900 men and 
women. The total annual payroll for these 9,000 new 
jobs is estimated at $110 million. These jobs will create 
vast new opportunities for native people and under- 
employed families. The resulting personal income stream 
will support 20,000 to 25,000 people and will help fin- 
ance cultural, social and educational opportunities for 
many Canadians. 

A tar sands industry will bring about the creation of 
new design, research and development activities which 
will be of a major value to Canadian engineers, designers, 
and researchers. This trend is already evident in the 
activities of Syncrude Canada Ltd. To date approximately 
$37 million have been invested in research and develop- 
ment—about 95% of which has been spent in the Ed- 
monton and Ft. McMurray areas. Syncrude now has a 
research and engineering organization of approximately 
100 men and women. By year-end the total number is 
expected to expand to approximately 133 people. Many 
others are under contract. 

The production of Athabasca synthetic crude oil still 
has many unsolved problems and must be considered an 
extremely high risk venture. At this stage it is no bonanza! | 
Before the production of such oil can take place in’ 
substantial quantities, someone must demonstrate, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, that the production process is. 
economically attractive to investors. In addition, the: 
Athabasca extraction and process industry must offer’ 
stable and attractive working conditions in order to bring. 
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together the thousands of people that will be needed for 
its development. Finally, having accepted these two chal- 
lenges, it will be necessary to find a procedure which 
will allow tar sands’ development within acceptable en- 
vironmental limitations. 


To meet these three challenges, there must be com- 
plete coordination and cooperation among governments, 
industry, labor and the public. Governments must set up 
realistic regulations which will promote resource develop- 
ment consistent with the needs of industry and the public. 
Tax laws must be compatible with industry’s ability to 
pay, recognizing risks to be encountered, and operational 
regulations must be set up consistent with the develop- 
ment of a new resource. Pollution and reclamation guide- 
lines must be realistic and take into account industry’s 
need for stable ground rules based on research, not 
emotion. 

It will be industry’s responsibility to carry out re- 
search and work out acceptable engineering procedures. 
Also, it will be industry’s responsibility to make arrange- 
ments for necessary capital and to participate in a signifi- 
cant way in the training of construction and operating 
personnel. Labor as a group must do everything possible 
‘to provide a stable work force for long periods of time 
and to broaden job opportunities for more and more 
people including native people and those displaced from 
agriculture. The investing public should keep abreast 
of tar sand developments and do its share in raising 
the huge sums of money that will be necessary to keep 
Athabasca developments moving. 


If all of these groups can pull together, there is every 
chance that the tar sands will finally realize its vast 
potential as a source of wealth and industrial progress 
well into the next century. But it must be realized that 
it will take time to develop the tar sands. Even if one 
tar sands’ plant could be built every year, it would take 
decades to develop even a portion of the mining area 
and there is no doubt that this development rate is, at 
this stage, only a goal towards which to work. 


It was the vision of the vast potential however, that 
excited the first explorers who stumbled on the tar sands 
almost two centuries ago. It was the vision that kept 
alive the hopes of the adventurers and early entrepreneurs 
who built the first small plants to try and extract the oil. 


Now, finally, the beginning of the tar sands’ time 
has come. We seem to have the necessary technology to 
extract the oil in large quantities. The tar sands are 
ready for us. 

The question is, are we, as Canadians, ready for the 
tar sands? : 

Are we ready to help put together the vast body 
of savings, of scientific knowledge and of managerial 
expertise, that will be required to extract the oil and 
market it at a competitive price? We trust that a signif- 
icant contribution can be made toward filling the widening 
North American gap between supply and demand for 
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crude oil. At least one new tar sands plant brought on 
Stream each year is a goal for the future. It would 
require 10,000 to 12,000 construction workers and $2 
to $3 billion in capital locked up in construction. This 
is a challenge greater in magnitude than Alberta and 
Canada have ever faced in peacetime, however, one that 
I believe someday we can overcome. 


Those of us with a stake in the tar sands have nothing 
but good wishes for those now exploring for oil in the 
Arctic and on the eastern offshore; we know that even 
if oil is found in large quantities in these areas, and 
even if it can be produced at marketable prices, the tar 
sands are going to play a vital role in the energy future 
of the world. The oil is there, we know how to extract it, 
and evidence from current operations in the tar sands is 
that the oil can be produced at a price the market will pay. 
Developing this great resource to its full potential is easily 
one of the most exciting challenges in Canada’s second 
century. 


Mr. Dickie thanked Mr. Spragins and _ introduced 
Dr. Wallace R. Horn, Research Co-ordinator, The Min- 
ing Association of Canada, who addressed the meeting 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, 
Honourable Ministers, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


When I was invited, quite recently, to briefly address 
this session of your Conference, the particular nature or 
scope of the address was not clearly specified. 

I recalled, however, that subsequent to your Halifax 
Conference last year, you invited The Mining Association 
of Canada to submit a memorandum outlining its environ- 
mental activities, and you were also kind enough to solicit 
our reaction to the concept of establishing an environ- 
mental research institute. 

We were extremely pleased to respond to your invita- 
tion and to the development of such an interface between 
us. We were gratified as well to learn of the generous 
acceptance you afforded our report. 

It therefore occurred to me that it might be appro- 
priate on this occasion to say a few words in confirmation 
of the Association’s continuing activities as already re- 
ported, together with new interests, and also, if you 
will allow me, to make a couple of more philosophical 
observations towards our common purposes. 

I must emphasize at this point that when, throughout 
these remarks, reference is made to “the mining industry”, 
I properly mean that large part included in our Member- 
ship which to a very large extent comprises gold, base 
metals, industrial minerals and iron ore. 

By the way, I find, gentlemen, that it is becoming a 
habit for me to preface even a brief address on mining 
environmental matters with a simple confession — namely, 
to emphasize that I am not, either by training or practical 


experience, a mining man. The reason I mention this, 
quite frankly, is that many will consider that fact a 
positive qualification in discussing environmental topics 
closely allied with metal mining. 

I have no doubt whatever that a move from one 
industry to another, as in my own case, does allow 
improved evaluation and perspective or, in a_ word, 
a reasonable concept of what the industry is doing. 

As to what the industry at large has done and is 
doing — I do not, of course, propose to go into that 
very substantial account at this time. I did present such 
a lengthy outline late last year to the Western CIM 
Meeting in Vancouver. Meanwhile, the MAC has pre- 
pared and largely distributed its “Pollution Control Report 
from Canada’s Mining Industry”. 

Nor will I take time to review individually the large 
number of Association interests and activities which were 
outlined in our memorandum of last November to Mr. 
Sullivan, your Chairman at that time. You may recall 
that they included the areas of information, consultation, 
industry symposia, working co-operation with both federal 
and certain provincial agencies, the National Advisory 
Committee on Mining and Metallurgical Research, and, 
not least, specific activities relating to in-plant environ- 
ment — namely, noise and dust, and the development 
and issue of Dust Control Guidelines. 

Wherever appropriate and timely, it may be said that 
all of these are being assiduously pursued by the MAC. 

I would, however, list some examples of new interests 
and some intensified areas as follows: 

Firstly, as a matter of in-plant or working environ- 
ment to which special attention is being given, I would 
specifically mention drilling noise. Through our Drilling 
Panel, we are, on the one hand, endeavouring to heighten 
the alertness of our Members to the whole noise problem, 
and, on the other, through collective discussions and 
continuing liaison with all the drill manufacturers, we are 
trying to increase and encourage research and develop- 
ment work by them towards quieter drills. Meanwhile, 
our Panel, which is drawn from all parts of Canada, 
is learning a good deal about noise and noise measure- 
ment. We hope and, indeed, believe that its members 
and their associates can competently contribute to those 
appropriate advisory groups as may be associated with 
provincial governments in this special problem area. 

While our promotion of research and development 
areas has been broad, we have given particular stress to 
the development of new and continuous methods of rock 
and ore breakage, since we believe that such concepts 
would allow greatly improved control in the environment 
of underground mining. 

Earlier this year, the “Tentative Design Guide for 
Mine Waste Embankments in Canada” was published. 
This important and timely document was prepared for 
the Mines Branch by a selected group of consulting firms 
and was edited by a team from universities, industry and 
consultants. They MAC considered this document to be 
of such potential value to a large portion of the industry 


as to deserve our own best efforts to ensure a closing 
of the gap between the federal Mines Branch and the 
industry at large, and, more particularly, to ensure an 
interpretation and clarification of the contents of these 
Design Guidelines for Canadian mining operations. 

To this end, and with the full co-operation of the 
Mines Branch and consultants in providing the appropriate 
discussion leaders for a meeting in seminar form, we have 
given over our annual two-day MAC Wastes Symposium 
to this matter and we look forward to a highly con- 
structive occasion indeed. As a matter of interest, I might 
add that the Mining Research Centre of the Mines Branch 
is furthermore co-operating with a number of universities 
towards the latters’ development of seminars to serve 
various parts of Canada. With the help of certain of 
the author-consultants, and with the co-operation of the 
MAC, the more remote mining regions will also be 
reached, according to present plans. 

I have already mentioned the production of a textual 
and pictorial treatment of the progress of the industry 
towards environmental’ control. We hope that this docu- 
ment will satisfactorily convey to thousands of interested 
Canadians not only the progress the industry has made, 


but also a better understanding of some of our problems _ 


and our plans for the future. 

As a member of the National Advisory Committee 
on Mining and Metallurgical Research, I urged the 
appointment, some months ago, of a Sub-committee on 
the Environment. My own thoughts on the matter were 
to an important extent motivated by the concern expressed 
by the Conference of Mines Ministers last year in regard 
to the co-ordination of environmental information, 
research and development related to the mining field. 

I’m pleased to say that this Sub-committee has now 
been appointed. With representation from the Depart- 
ment of the Environment, as well as from industry, etc., 
it will be a highly valid body in respect of the develop- 
ment of recommendations pertinent to the technology of 
wastes control in this industry. Of at least equal impor- 
tance, it will represent a spot upon which to assemble 
a documentation of current Canadian research and devel- 
opment in all phases of control, including reclamation. 

With the co-operation of the MAC, a mining infor- 
mation system, based in the Mining Information Centre, 
Mines Branch, already operates and is rapidly increasing 
its environmental bank, in addition to mining technology. 

We are progressively developing with Environment 
Canada a relationship which we hope will be mutually 
constructive to the cause at hand. Possibilities exist for 
the joint industry-government funding of research and 
development, and a beginning has already been made on 


the exploration of ways in which.such co-operative plans 


might be found feasible: 

As a sign of things to come:— 

You may be familiar with the proposal to construct 
and operate, at Brunswick Mining and Smelting, a pilot 
plant for the purification of mine waste waters which 
would be, in fact, a demonstration unit for the benefit 


of the many other Canadian mining operations involved 
with the mining and milling of sulphide ores. That is to 
Say, operations with problems of acid and frequently 
metals-bearing waste waters. 

On the basis of laboratory and other less-than-pilot- 
scale work, there is much evidence that a lime precipitation 
method, together with improved separation and polishing, 
can be made to yield a purified effluent of such purity 
as to represent the strongest evidence that salmon and 
metals mining can satisfactorily co-exist in the Province 
of New Brunswick. 

This is also, I think, an excellent example of the 
“closing of the gap” between industry and governments, 
which I mentioned earlier in connection with waste em- 
bankments. Even more importantly, it represents a three- 
way co-operation in a matter of special regional or pro- 
vincial import, and it would no doubt contain funding 
and expertise from the federal department, the province 
and the industry. 

It ‘is our understanding that industry will be well 
represented on certain working and advisory groups. to 
be appointed within the mining and metallurgical section 
of the Environmental Protection Service. I emphasize 
working, because I understand that much detailed effort 
will be required in close studies of existing operations 
and methods of environmental control. It represents the 
kind of heads-together co-operation which breeds under- 
standing ahead of regulation, and industry greatly wel- 
comes it. 

As an Association, we also welcome whatever co- 
operation with government may be possible and _ helpful 
in such exercises as the current “Inventory of Hazardous 
Pollutants”. 

And finally, gentlemen, and in a more general sense, 
I would like to suggest that the elements which have, 
to date, accomplished very substantial progress and com- 
pliance within the mining industry have been: (1) the 
development of awareness (of which the Resource Min- 
isters’ Conference of 1966 was one of the most signifi- 
cant, single thrusts); (2) the availability of worthwhile 
technology within the industry, and (3) substantial amounts 
of industrial capital. (Needless to say, I assume the pre- 
sence throughout of the regulatory function.) 

But I’m sure that few, if any of us can doubt that, 
whether in the mining industry or elsewhere, future 
efficiency in the attainment of proper environmental 
control—efficiency as associated with all parties involved 
—can be vastly improved through improving the degree 
of co-operation and understanding—understanding and 
co-operation (for either may come first) between all sec- 
tors, but I have chiefly in mind today industry and 
governments. 
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_That is why I like the concept of industry represen- 
tatives on effective government task forces and commit- 
tees, both provincial and federal, dealing with environ- 
mental matters, short of legislation. And I don’t foresee 
only defensive industry members but working and contri- 
butory ones, in groups which, willy-nilly, will be ap- 
proaching understanding. I would not further presume 
to offer specific suggestions. 

The Mining Association of Canada is, of course, com- 
posed of Members from all provinces, while its official 
concerns are those of nation-wide bearing. 

But I would emphasize that where Mines Ministers 
are concerned we place great value indeed upon a liaison 
with you which, for example at this Conference, allows 
US to report and YOU to advise and suggest. There are 
numerous other, increasingly good reasons for our contact. 
We recognize and fully appreciate the co-operation which 
exists between industry and provincial environmental 
ministers in resolving the day-to-day problems of environ- 
mental control. I would again note that some environ- 
mental problems of the mining industry are primarily 
regional or localized—indeed, provincial in prime interest, 
but with geographically broader occurrence as well. 

As to the future—in so far as the MAC is con- 
cerned, we will continue and, indeed, expect to increase 
our efforts within our terms of reference as an As- 
sociation. 

As to the industry at large, the nature and extent of 
its plans have been developed through an arduous survey 
carried out by the National Advisory Committee, which 
estimated an expenditure of $450,000,000 or more dur- 
ing the period 1971-75 on environmental control mea- 
sures. 

This will represent a striving for and, I hope, an 
achievement of compliance which will be reasonable and 
right for all. 

In a broader way, the mining industry—an industry 
producing $4 billion worth of metals and minerals per 
year, generating employment for a million people, but 
occupying only 0.006% of Canada’s land area—the min- 
ing industry will be increasingly conscious that it must 
demonstrate its ability to co-exist within an ecologic 
concept which is not yet definable, but which is likely 
to be demanding and towards which the paths are clear. 
I only hope that it will contain all of the best value 
judgments. eo 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman and Ministers, for 
this chance to assure you that The Mining Association 
of Canada will continue and will increase its efforts to 
help our large part of the industry in all ways possible 
and appropriate. On the same terms, we would offer our 
co-operation with yourselves. 


COMMITTEE REPO Rar: 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE No. 1 


Mining Operations 


CO-CHAIRMEN—MR. F. GOVER 
MR. G. JEWETT 


A. Resume of New Legislation and Regulations 
Newfoundland 


New Brunswick No new regulations 


Saskatchewan 

Alberta No report 

Nova Scotia New Mining Act 

Quebec New Mining Regulations— 
January, 1972 

Ontario New Pits and Quarries 
Control Act 

Manitoba | 

Quebec Provincial Acts under revision 

British Columbia 


Committee noted need to review Acts in relation to 
possible adoption of metric standards in Canada. 


B. Non-Destructive Testing of Mine Hoist Ropes 
—no commonly acceptable E-M device available. 
—Committee proposes this subject to proposed for 
research to the National Advisory Committee for 
Mining and Metallurgical Research. 


C. Report of Chief Inspectors’ Sub-Committee 

1. To ensure the safety of employees and to conform 
with the mining regulations of the provinces it is essential 
that the Explosives Division of the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources provide information regarding the 
fume characteristics of explosives for use underground. 
In view of this requirement the Chief Inspector’s Sub- 
Committee respectfully requests that the following resolu- 
tion be accepted by Committee No. 1 and that it be 
presented for the consideration of the Ministers of Mines: 

“That the Ministers of Mines recommend to the 

Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources that the 

Canada Explosives Research Laboratory of the Min- 

ing Research Centre be expanded to establish ac- 

ceptable fume classifications for all explosives and 
blasting agents for use underground.” 
—passed unanimously. 

2. A need for regulation of mobile construction 
cranes was noted. 

3. The need for further regulation of mobile equip- 
ment for underground use is noted and will be reported 
on by the committee in 1973. 

4. Re-affirmed the resolution passed in 1971 in 
tegard to the administration of Provincial Mining Acts. 


D. Noise Control in Mining Operations 
—no province ready to accept standards. 
—Mining Association of Canada has a committee 
studying the matter and may report next year. 
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E. Diesel Equipment Standards for Underground 
—Department of Energy, Mines and Resources pre- 
pared now to test equipment under full range of 
operating conditions and attest to standards of 
—flameproofness 
—exhaust emission evaluation 


F. Laws with Regard to Drugs 
—Saskatchewan 
—British Columbia 
—all items referred for further study and report at 

1973 meeting. 


prohibit impairment 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 
Toronto, November 29, 1972 


Item A. The Metric Commission established by the 
Federal Government was discussed. Each of the 
provinces will have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the Commission. 

This item will be transmitted to the Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. 


The resolution was endorsed by the Ministers. 
. No comment. 
3. Noted by the Ministers. 
4. The Ministers agreed to the resolution read- 
ing: 

“Therefore, the elaboration of safety rules 
and regulations, the safety inspections and 
the accident prevention work remain under 
the jurisdiction of the department of mines 
or such other designated provincial de- 
partment or agency exclusively in each 
Canadian Province.” 

and the Chairman will so communicate with the 

Federal Government. 

No comment. 

Noted by the Ministers. 

Agreed that this item be dropped from the 

Agenda. 

Agreed with the exception of Item F. 


Item B. 


Item C. 


Item D. 
Item E. 
Item F. 


Item G. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE No. 2 


Exploration and Development 


CO-CHAIRMEN—MR. J. G. FREDETTE 
MR. J. BE. GILBERT 


A. Resume of New Legislation and Regulations 
Ontario reported: 

Amendments to the Mining Act effective June 30, 
1972, the main provisions of which are summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Mining licences are now called Prospectors’ 

licences. 

(2) Provision is made to allow Licences of Occupa- 

tion to be converted to 21 year leases. 


(3) Where deep diamond drilling is done the credit 
for each foot of boring is increased to 11 days 
per foot between 4,000 and 5,000 feet and 
to 2 days per foot beyond 5,000 feet and it is 
not necessary to obtain a grouping certificate to 
distribute the work. 

(4) Where beneficiation studies, analyses and other 
like work are recorded, the credits allowed must 
not exceed 60 days per claim. 

(5) A certificate of record may be obtained without 
benefit of a land survey after an inspection of 
the claims and the Mining Recorder is satisfied 
the provisions of the Act have been met upon 
payment of a fee of $25.00 per claim. 

(6) Certain conditions concerning rents, types of 
leases, termination and regulation of leases are 
clarified. 

All other provinces reported no new Legislation and 

regulations were adopted during the past year. 


B. Report of the ad hoc Committee on Mining 

Legislation 

The report of the ad hoc committee was read and 
tabled for reference and comment by Committee No. 2. 

A motion was passed recommending that the report 
be accepted as read and that the work of the ad hoc 
committee be continued during next year. 

A recommendation was also made that the chairman- 
ship of the ad hoc committee be rotated from Province 
to Province every third year. 

The committee extended its gratitude to Dr. P. Grenier 
for his services as chairman during the past three years. 


C. New Geophysical Techniques—Continuing Report on 

High Sensitivity Surveys 

The G. S. C. reported that it is continuing to test 
airborne high sensitivity magnetic and gamma ray spec- 
trometer survey methods. It is too early yet to fully evalu- 
ate the results of these surveys because of difficulties in- 
volved in processing data. However, the first maps show- 
ing some results should be available late in 1972. 


D. Report of Canadian Centre for Geoscience Data— 

Utiliztion of Computers 

The activities of the Centre were discussed at length 
and it was again mentioned that some provinces are still 
not participating in the National program. It was, there- 
fore, moved that the Committee recommend that those 
provinces who are not participating reconsider their posi- 
tions so as to improve the capability of the Centre. 


E. Report on Joint Federal-Provincial Airborne Surveys 

It was reported that the regional airborne magnetic 
survey program is still continuing but that most of Canada 
has now been covered. 


F. Tax Change Effect on Exploration—Continuing Study 

Since item B of Committee No. 3 dealt with the ef- 
fects of tax change on exploration, a joint meeting of 
Committees Nos. 2 and 3 took place. The results of this 
meeting are included in the report of Committee No. 3. 
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G. New Items 


(a) Geochemical Studies 

The Committee recommended for inclusion in next 
year’s agenda discussion of geochemical studies, specifi- 
cally: 
Laboratory reference standards; 
Analytical methods—reliability, etc.; 
Joint Federal-Provincial surveys; 
Role of geochemistry in exploration; and 
Role of geochemistry in environmental studies. 
(in co-operation with Committee No. 4) 


(b) Submission of Results of Exploration Work 
The compulsory submission of the results of all ex- 
ploration work was discussed at length, and the following 
motion was adopted for consideration by the Conference: 
“Thot the Ministers of Mines take steps to establish 
a task force of Committee No. 2 to conduct further 
studies and investigations of problems involved in the 
compulsory and voluntary submission of exploration 
work data to government agencies for optimum bene- 
fit, the task force to be made up of an equal number 
of representatives of the Provinces and industry”. 
It is proposed that a report of the task force be 
submitted at next year’s meeting. 


ie ha 


(c) Effects of Federal Government investment and trade 
policies on Mineral Exploration 
Following a discussion of this matter, a resolution was 
passed that 
“the Provincial Ministers of Mines consider a discus- 
sion of removal of Federal government restrictions on 
investment and export of minerals currently having 
adverse effects on exploration activities in the Pro- 
vinces”’. 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 
Toronto, November 29, 1972 
Item A. Noted. 


Item B. It was agreed that the ad hoc Committee be 


chaired by a representative from Manitoba. 
Item C. No comment. 


Item D. Each of the non-participating provinces to re- 


assess its position with respect to the index and 
report to the Deputies’ May meeting. 
Item E. No comment. 
Item 


Item G. 
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See report on Committee No. 3 


(a) Referred to Agenda Committee meeting in 
May. 

(b) The Ministers established a committee con- 
sisting of a government representative from 
each Province to be chaired by the Quebec 
representative. The committee would meet 
and determine terms of reference and ob- 
jectives and report to the May meeting of 
Deputy Ministers. 


{c) In considering the resolution it was modified 
to read: 

“the Provincial Ministers of Mines recom- 
mend that the Federal government have 
prior consultation with each of the Pro- 
vinces before implementing any action or 
regulation on investment and export of 
minerals.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE No. 3 


Royalties, Taxation and Tariffs 


CO-CHAIRMEN—DR. J. T. FYLES 
MR. C. A. PERRY 


Item A—Resume of New Legislation and Regulations 


Ontario reported: 

1. That Bill 197, which has been introduced into 
the Legislature, does not change the principle or the 
philosophy of the old Act, but does up-date it in terms 
of administrative practice and interpretation. 


Manitoba reported: 

1. No changes in the Mining Royalty and Tax Act. 

2. A change in the Revenue Tax Act which elimin- 
ated the exemption from tax of production machinery 
and equipment effective May 1, 1972. A number of 
consumables have been declared to be “direct agents” 
and therefore exempt from tax when used exclusively in 
the manufacture, processing or refining of ore. 

3. An imposition of a mineral acreage tax to come 
into force by proclamation and to apply to 1973 and 
subsequent years. The tax rate will be 10 cents per acre 
but will not apply to minerals located within a producing 
area which are taxed under the Mineral Taxation Act. 
Where title to both mineral and surface rights is vested 
in a farmer, no tax is payable by the farmer, provided 
that the land is used by him for farming. 

Saskatchewan reported: 

1. The Mineral Acreage Tax has been increased from 
10 cents to 20 cents per acre. The tax now applies to in- 
dividual holdings in excess of 3,200 acres as well as to 
ail corporate holdings. 

2. An adjustment has been made to provincial re- 
venues from production of potash by levying a proration- 
ing fee at the rate of 60 cents per ton of potash product. 
Alberta reported: 

1. An increase in the royalties on oil production ef- 
fective January 1, 1973. Regulations governing the change 
have not yet been promulgated. 

Other provinces reported: 

No change. 


[tem B—Review of Federal Income Tax Act and Its 
Effect on Mineral Development and Exploration 


1. The Committee approved the following resolution 
for consideration by the Ministers: 
WHEREAS—the continuing success and growth of 


the mining industry is of the utmost importance to 
the Canadian economy, and 

WHEREAS—the present contribution of the mining 
industry has been encouraged by two major income 
tax incentives too the industry, namely a three-year 
tax exemption for new mines and a 3314% depletion 
allowance, and 

WHEREAS—the three-year exemption is to be re- 
placed by accelerated capital cost allowance provisions 
and the 331% depletion allowance is to be replaced 
by a depletion allowance based upon ‘eligible’ ex- 
penditures, and 

WHEREAS—this Committee has at previous Con- 
ferences expressed its concern that the new incentives 
are both inadequate and too narrow in definition, and 
WHEREAS—at the 28th Annual Conference the 
Ministers of Mines approved a resolution of this 
Committee recommending revisions to the incentive 
measures, and 

WHEREAS—regulations to the Income Tax Act pro- 
mulgated on July 27, 1972 have given little recognition 
to the resolution approved by the Ministers of Mines. 
THEREFORE—be it resolved that the Mines Min- 
isters be respectfully requested to make representation 
to the federal government to revise the Income Tax 
Act and Regulations as follows: 


Accelerated Capital Cost Allowance 


(i) that assets reasonably attributable to bringing a 
mine into production and acquired before or 
within a reasonable period after commencement 
of production be eligible. 

that assets reasonably attributable to a major 
expansion whereby in the case of a mine, mea- 
sured in tons of output of mineral ore or, in 
case of a mill, measured in tons of input of 
minerl ore, such output or input as the case 
may be was not less than 25% greater in the 
year immediately following the expansion than 
it was in the year immediately preceding the ex- 
pansion, and acquired before or within a rea- 
sonable period after completion of the expansion 
be eligible. 

expenditures on social and industrial infrastruc- 
tures in connection with a major expansion be 
eligible. 

Depletion 

all explorations and development expenditures 
incurred in searching for minerals in Canada 
should qualify as eligible expenditures. 
all development expenditures relating to a major 
expansion of a mine should qualify as eligible 
expenditures. a ee 
all expenditures on social and industrial infra- 
structures should qualify to earn depletion. 
all expenditures from November 7, 1969 on pro- 
cessing facilities should qualify as eligible ex- 
penditures. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Earned 


(i) 


(ii) 


(i11) 
(iv) 


(v) the 3314% of resource profits limitation in uti- 
lizing earned depletion in a year be either drop- 
ped or calculted as a percentage of income be- 
fore deduction of exploration and development 
expenses. 

2. The effects of the depletion allowance under tax 
legislation on the coal mining industry was discussed 
in Committee No. 3 since the Committee on Coal has 
not been reconstituted. The Coal Association of Wes- 
tern Canada propose to clarify the rules governing 
the application of depletion allowances to coal mining 
through direct correspondence with the Federal De- 
partment of Finance. 


Item C—Incentives to Industry Through Tax Exemptions 
or Otherwise on Costs for Pollution Control and 
Treatment 


Committee No. 3 adopted a resolution at the 28th 
Annual Conference in 1971, requesting the Mines Min- 
isters to recommend to their colleagues that provincial 
sales taxes be withdrawn on equipment and _ structures 
used in pollution control. The Ministers noted the resolu- 
tion. 

During the current meetings of Committee No. 3, it 
was reported that Quebec has exempted from sales tax 
buildings and equipment used for water pollution control. 

It was also reported that Ontario now refunds sales 
tax on certain items used for pollution control. 

Manitoba indicated that the matter of incentives with 
respect to pollution control was under study in an area 
separate from taxation. 


Item D—Report of Sub-Committee on Mineral Statistics 


The report of the sub-committee, a copy of which is 
appended, was received from Dr. Nowlan. The report was 
discussed briefly by the Committee and approved for 
transmission to the Ministers. 

The sub-committee recommended that: 

(1) the work of the Task Force on Mineral Valuation 
continue along the lines suggested, and that each pro- 
vince, industry association and federal organization on 
the Task Force be asked to continue to participate, and 

(II) Statistics Canada continue to publish exploration 
expenditure data, and that an effort be made to finalize 
the preparation of related employment data at an early 
date. 


Item E—Report of Task Force on Mineral Valuation 


The report of the Task Force, a copy of which is 
appended, was received from Dr. Nowlan and approved 
for transmission to the Ministers. 

The attention of the Ministers is drawn to the first 
recommendation of the Task Force which offers two al- 
ternatives for the development of the methodology for 
the deflation of the proposed current series. It is clear 
that the second alternative at least, involving the retention 
of consultants, would require funding through the Mines 
Ministers Conference. © 
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NEW BUSINESS 


1. Proposed Agenda Committee 


It is recommended by the Committee that con- 
sideration be given by the Ministers for the develop- 
ment of procedures for the improvement of the ef- 
fectiveness of the work of the Committee. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are submitted for consideration: 

(1) establishing a standing Agenda Committee to 

receive agenda items for Committee No. 3 and to 

review such items and develop considered views 
for presentation at each Annual Conference. 

(2) to circulate to members of Committee No. 3 

copies of the agenda with brief summaries of the 

implications of each agenda item, together with 
proposed resolutions, sometime prior to each An- 
nual Conference. 


2. Joint Meeting with Committee No. 2 on Tax 
Change Effect on Exploration 


Members of Committee No. 2 met with Committee 
No. 3 to review the effect of tax changes on explora- 
tion. The resolution, submitted under Item B, was 
read to the joint meeting. There was a brief discus- 
sion of the resolution, but no modifications to the 
resolution or new resolutions were proposed. 


REPORT TO COMMITTEE NO. 3 
of the 
PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 
CONFERENCE 
from the 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON MINERAL STATISTICS 


The continuing Sub-Committee on Mineral Statistics 
met on Sunday, September 10, 1972. Nineteen delegates 
participated. The Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and Quebec, the Mining Association of Canada, the 
Ontario Mining Association, Statistics Canada, and the 
Federal Department of Energy, Mines and Resources were 
represented. The main items of business concerned the 
activities of the Task Force on Mineral Evaluation and 
the survey of exploration expenditures. 

The Task Force on Mineral Valuation was formed 
as a result of Resolution No. 6 by Ministers at the 1970 
Conference. The Sub-Committee reviewed the Task 
Force’s report (a copy of which is attached) along with 
other detailed working papers. There was considerable 
discussion pertaining to the concept of mineral evaluation, 
to possible points of valuating at various stages in the 
mineral system, to the commodity composition of mineral 
production, and to differences between the mineral com- 
modity and mineral industry production series. The Sub- 
Committee agreed to accept the recommendations of thé 
Task Force as working principles. Statistics Canada. 
agreed to test the viability of the principles and has 
drafted new questionnaires for some commodities. Their 
implementation possibilities will be discussed with selected 


companies, and a report will be made to the Sub-Com- 
mittee in September, 1973. Moreover, the Task Force 
would continue to work on these and other conceptual 
problems related to mineral valuations and the develop- 
ment of an overall framework within which the mineral 
industry and its products would be defined in detail. The 
Sub-Committee noted the complexity of the problem and 
acknowledged the efforts of individuals and the increase 
in resources assigned to the problem by the organizations 
represented on the Task Force. Definite progress has 
been made. 

The exploration expenditures survey, a project initi- 
ated at the 1965 Conference, was discussed based on the 
tables for 1969, 1970 and 1971 prepared by Statistics 
Canada. Copies are attached. Statistics Canada reported 
a 95% response from companies canvassed in 1971 com- 
pared with 1970. While response on expenditures is very 
good, data on related employment is less satisfactory and 
will only become available for the first time for the year 
1971 in 1973. Statistics Canada was asked to continue 
publishing expenditure data in co-operation with the pro- 
vinces and industry, and to finalize data and procedures 
for exploration employment. 

The Sub-Committee noted that overall exploration, 

development, and capital expenditures by mining and ex- 

ploration companies increased 31% to $1.4 billion in 
1971 over 1970. However, the level of off-property ex- 
ploration declined 31% to $90 million in 1971 from 
$118 million in 1970 and $99 million in 1969. Consider- 
able detail by province and industry is contained in the 
tables. There is no information on changes in exploration 
expenditures by the industry in foreign countries, and it 
was felt that if at all possible data concerning the trend 
of these should be gathered. 


Recommendations 

(1) The Sub-Committee recommends that the work of 
the Task Force on Mineral Valuation continue along 
the lines suggested, and that each province, industry 
association, and federal organization on the Task 
Force be asked to continue to participate. 

(2) The Sub-Committee recommends that Statistics 
Canada continue to publish exploration expenditure 
data, and that an effort be made to finalize the pre- 
paration of related employment data at an early date. 


REPORT OF TASK FORCE ON MINERAL 
VALUATION 


The Task Force was formed as a result of resolution 
No. 6 of the 1970 Mines Ministers’ Conference at Win- 
nipeg. At the 1971 Mines Ministers’ Conference, the 
Task Force established a Working Group consisting of 
Tepresentatives from Ontario, Quebec, the Federal De- 
partment of Energy, Mines and Resources, and Statistics 
Canada. 
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The Group met in three working sessions and a re- 
port was submitted to the Task Force. The Task Force 
reviewed the report and arrived at the following con- 
clusions and recommendations: 


1. The Task Force wishes to emphasize that a con- 
stant dollar series would be a valuable addition 
to the proposed mineral production statistics, but 
recognizes that considerable work is required to 
develop the methodology for deflation. The Task 
Force recommends two alternative solutions to 
this problem: 

(a) Statistics Canada develop the methodology 
for deflation of the proposed current series. 

(b) Consultants be retained to develop the metho- 
dology for deflation of the proposed current 
series in consultation with the departments or 
agencies of the Task Force. 


2. Mineral Valuation 


(a) Value of mineral production for non-integrated 
producers should be the net smelter return 
less transportation cost paid to a common 
carrier. For integrated operations the value of 
mineral output is deemed to be the cost of 
mineral output at the mine/mill stage plus 
value added at smelting and refining stages. 

The profits accruing on the overall integrated opera- 
tions should be allocated to each stage of operations, 
i.e. mine/mill, smelter/refinery. 

(b) For the production commodity series the value 
of trace elements for which the producer re- 
ceives no payment and which are recovered at 
the smelter/refinery will be credited to the 
mine output of the province in which the 
smelter/refinery is located. 


3. Mineral Production 

The output of mine/mill operations 1s deemed to be 
ores and concentrates and other mine/mill products 
such as bullion, slag, etc. Metals are considered to be 
products of the smelter/refinery operations. Consequent- 
ly the mine/mill output should be considered as the value 
of ores and concentrates while the value of metals is the 
output of the smelter/refinery operations. 

The Working Group has reviewed some of the annual 
Census of Mines questionnaires and the Task Force rec- 
ommends that the proposed changes be implemented. 

4. The Task Force recommends that it be directed 
to continue its mandate to finalize the work assigned by 
the Mines Ministers’ Conference. 

The Task Force regrets that British Columbia again 
this year failed to participate in its proceedings. 

E. E. Matten A. Godbout 


Co-Chairmen, Task Force on Mineral Valuation 
August 16, 1972 
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RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 
Toronto, November 29, 1972 ' 

Item A. No comment. 

Item B. 1. After some discussion the Ministers decided 
to refer the resolution to their respective 
Finance Ministers. 

2. No comment. 

The Ministers decided that this item could be 

referred to the provincial departments involved. 

The Ministers were in agreement with items (i) 

and (ii) and in view of Dr. Nowlan’s intending 

retirement, his successor would continue as 

Chairman. 

The report was accepted by the Ministers. 


Item C. 


Item D. 


Item E. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Item 1. Referred to the Agenda Committee meeting in 
May. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE No. 4 —Interim Report 


Mining and the Environment 


CO-CHAIRMEN—DR. J. P. NOWLAN 
MR. R. L. BISHOP 


Item A—Legislation and Regulations 


Each province reviewed new environmental control 
legislation that was of interest to the committee’s deli- 
berations. 

It was noted that most provinces now had developed 
or had under consideration “Clean Environment Acts” 
and that the provincial administrative trend was the esta- 
blishment of “Provincial Departments of the Environ- 
ment”. 

It was also noted that these new departments em- 
braced “Water Resources Commissions” to form compre- 
hensive “water, air, solids” environmental legislation while 
providing for advisory committees to the Minister of the 
department. 

It was noted that the new legislation required industry 
to obtain a licence to discharge fluids and/or solids to 
the environment. 

Industry spokesmen were concerned that in develop- 
ing legislation, government authorities were not consult- 
ing the affected mining industry in a meaningful way. In- 
dustry stressed that they wished to co-operate but felt 
they should be given every opportunity to participate in 
developing such important legislation and/or regulations. 


Item B. Review of Compatibility of Mine and Mill Water 
Control Regulations 

It was noted that industry requested that govern- 
mental authorities—Federal, Provincial and Municipal— 
get together and define within reasonable bounds their 
respective fields of jurisdiction in so far as control of 
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the environment was concerned. In general discussion it 
was pointed out that there were areas that need the 
immediate constructive attention of environmental au- 
thorities: 

(1) In establishing standards such standards should 
be established through reasonably identical 
methods within and between provinces; 

That provincial environmental standards and regu- 
lations should be uniform across Canada; 

That practical technological requirements should 
be obtained through consultation between Fe- 
deral, Provincial and Industrial authorities; 
That points of measurement of standards should 
be clearly indicated; 

That meaningful research be conducted before 
establishment of federal and/or provincial stan- 
dards; and 

That the Federal government be asked to have 
environmental spokesmen at the next Conference 
to discuss federal plans and their policy position. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Item C. Public Relations 


It was noted and stressed that the public image of the 
mining industry can best be obtained by 


(1) directing the main thrust of attention to the local 
level; 


(2) directing thrust of P. R. programs to the opinion 
makers at 
(a) local level; 

(b) Provincial level; and 
(c) Federal level. 

(3) including all types of media in obtaining the de- 
sired results; 

(4) Industry and government including in their annual 
budgets a P. R. component having regard to the 
responsibility of improving the mining industry’s 
public image. 


Item D. 


As Dr. Roots was not in attendance, no report on the 
Stockholm Conference was received. 


Item E. Air Pollution 


The Committee emphasized the importance of close 
co-operation between Provincial Government agencies in 
the administration of air pollution detection and control 
services. Disjointed approaches to industry on these mat- 
ters has led to confusion and inefficiencies in the solving 
of such environmental control problems. 

The Committee recommends therefore that the Mines 
Ministers make every effort to encourage close co-opera- 
tion between all Provincial Government agencies, more 
especially resource and environment departments, involved | 
in administration of pollution control activities that af- 
fect the mining industry. , 


Item F. 


Appreciation of the work done by E.M.R. in prepar- 
ing the booklet on design of Mine Waste Embankments 
was expressed and endorsed by the Committee. It was 
agreed, however, that further work in regard to solid 
‘mine waste disposal and reclamation was needed and 
to this end two resolutions were passed. 


Resolution No. 1 


__ WHEREAS we live in an energy demanding society 
and it is essential to mine coal, a valuable source of 
energy; 


WHEREAS our Canadian coal producers recognize 
‘the need for reasonable and practical environmental and 
fire protection requirements; 


WHEREAS there is a vital need for a special thrust 
in the research and development of species of vegetation 
required for reclamation at various altitudes and soil 
conditions: 


THEREFORE be it resolved that the Provincial Min- 
‘isters of Mines here assembled be respectfully requested 
that there be instituted an integrated program to utilize 
the vast resources of the provincial forestry branches and 
federal research agencies in an effort designed to assist 
industry to meet their responsibility in protecting the 
environment. 


Resolution No. 2 


WHEREAS the reclamation of waste embankments 
resulting from base metal and other mining operations 
involves a somewhat different approach than does recla- 
mation of coal mine waste embankments: 


_ THEREFORE be it resolved that an effort similar 
to that requested in the case of coal mines be instituted 
through the aegis of the Federal Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources to determine the most effective 
means of reclaiming and revegetating such waste and tail- 
ings disposal areas. 


{tem G. 


The work being done by the Mining Association of 
Canada was noted as well as the reply to that Association 
ollowing the November 1971 meeting of the Ministers 
of Mines. 


New Business 


The question was raised as to larger representation 
»Yy organized labour in the Conference of Provincial Mines 
Ministers. Comment from the floor was to the effect that 
ul attendance is by invitation of the respective Provincial 
Ministers whose prerogative it is to invite delegates of 
heir choice. 
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RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 


Toronto, November 29, 1972 
Item A. Noted by the Ministers. 


Item B. The Ministers recognized the concern expressed 
in Items B and E which will be discussed with 
other provincial departments involved and the 
matter finally referred to the provincial Pre- 
miers for their consideration. With regard to 
clause (2) of Item B, doubt was expressed 
whether uniformity would be desirable and 
clause (6) of Item B was rejected by the Min- 
isters. 

Noted by the Ministers. 

Noted by the Ministers. 

Resolution No. 1 was left with each Mines 
Minister to deal with branches concerned. The 
Ministers endorsed Resolution No. 2 and the 
Chairman would extend the invitation to the 
Federal department. 


G. Noted by the Ministers. 


Item C. 
Item E. 
Item F. 


Item 


NEW BUSINESS : 
The Ministers concurred in the comment. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE No. 5 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


CO-CHAIRMEN—H. H. SOMERVILLE 
M. J. GOBERT 


Your Committee met on September 11 and 12, 1972, 

and its study groups met on occasions during the year. 

Government representatives gave a resume of new 

legislation and procedures enacted in their jurisdictions. 

Reports on study groups were received on the follow- 

ing: 

s (a) Review of Emergency Oil Spill Cleanup 

(b) Review of Model Unit Agreement and Model 
Unit Operating Agreement 

(c) Review of World Offshore Oil and Gas Operations 

(d) Gas Pricing 

(e) Right of Entry Procedures 

Reports on the above will be distributed to govern- 

ments and industry. 

The Agenda Committee operating under Committee 

No. 5 will deal with the following during the ensuing 

ear: 

: (a) review of co-operative agreements for oil spill 
contingency plans in Canada and current con- 
tingency planning, 

(b) review of existing legislation and procedures on 
use of surface and groundwater for oil and gas 
production and processing, — 

(c) disposal of waste products into underground for- 
mations, and 


(d) other items coming before the Agenda Committee 
from government and industry during the en- 
suing year. 


Your Committee recommends its continuation as a 
standing Committee. 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 
Toronto, November 29, 1972 


The Ministers accepted the report and the recom- 
mendation that the Committee continue as a standing 
Committee. 


It was agreed that Mr. Hing Lee would give further 
consideration to the compilation of an index on Cana- 
dian research projects relating to oil and gas drilling and 
production problems and would explore the possibility 
of obtaining the services of a consultant for this project 
so that a decision could be made at the Deputies’ May 
meeting regarding a recommendation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE No. 6 


Education and Manpower 


CHAIRMAN—MR. J. WOTHERSPOON 


A. Progress in Getting Satisfactory Earth Science Courses 
and Canadian Textbooks in Secondary Schools. 


Mr. Roger Blais, Chairman of the Geoscience Council 
of Canada very capably related to the committee of 
the past attempts of the Geological Association of 
Canada to get satisfactory Earth Science courses and 
textbooks established for secondary schools. He also 
related the present status of earth science courses in 
secondary schools. 


After some discussion on this subject the follow- 
ing recommendations were proposed. 


It is recommended that: 


1. The Ministers of Mines ask the Ministers of Edu- 
cation in their respective provinces to appoint a 
suitably qualified Coordinator to assist in the 
preparation of, pamphlets or monographs on Earth 
Science, Mining and Petroleum and Natural Gas 
topics and simplified versions of field excursion 
pamphlets for distribution to students at the 
secondary school level. 

Note: It is the intention of the Chairman to con- 
tact the various Earth Science or Geologi- 
cal Societies to ask for their assistance in 
providing the required earth science and 
field excursion information to the Co- 
ordinator if this recommendation is ap- 
proved. 


2. The Ministers of Mines ask the Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources of the federal government to 
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financially support and have prepared a book on 
the Earth Science of Canada that can be used as 
a teacher-student reference manual in the field of 
earth science and related matters such as geo- 
graphy and economic geology. This book to be 
prepared for use at the secondary or high school 
level. 


B. Review of Activities of General Committee on Educa- 
tion, Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. 


Mr. Gordon Tapp, Executive Director C.I.M. brought 
Committee No. 6 up to date on the activities of this 
committee and gave a progress report on the up 
dating of “Career for You” in the Canadian Mineral 
Industry. 


C. Review of Supply and Demand of Professional Man- 
power for the Mineral Industry. 


Mr. Tapp also spoke on this subject stating that 
the supply trend was upward for all professions, dis- 
puting a 1967 projection predicting a shortage of pro- 
fessional personnel in 1975. At present the Geology 
graduates appear to be in oversupply whereas there 
appears to be a shortage of Electrical Engineers, 
personnel trained in Environmental Management and 
coal industry Technicians. 


D. A film entitled “Careers in Mining” was presented by 
Mr. Frank Holubowich of Alberta. This film was 
obtained from the British Columbia Mining As- 
sociation. 


E. Mr. R. B. Livingstone, President of the Coal As- 
sociation of Canada presented the following resolution 
which was approved by the committee and is hereby 
presented for consideration. 

WHEREAS the rapid expansion of the Western 
Canadian coal industry to meet new markets has 
created a shortage of skilled coal mine workers and; 


WHEREAS it has been necessary and will con- 
tinue to be necessary to recruit and train coal mine 
personnel to fulfill the employment needs of the 
industry and; 

WHEREAS activities in the area of training of 
coal mining personnel and the skills required are 
conducted on a provincial basis: 


THEREFORE it is respectfully requested that 
the Ministers of Mines work together to achieve closer 
liaison and integration between the provincial depart- 
ments of vocational training and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration and their very 
effective retraining programs for an interprovincial 
approach to the development of skilled coal miners 
to meet the needs of the expanding industry. 


F. The committee recommends that this committee con- 
tinue as a standing committee of this conference. 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 


Item A. 


Item B. 
Item C. 
Item E. 


Item F. 


Toronto, November 29, 1972 


1. It was decided that the Ministers would 
obtain comments from their own Ministers 
of Education to be available when the Mines 
Ministers meet with the Federal Ministers. 

No comment. 

No comment. 


The Ministers agreed to continue their efforts 
to achieve closer liaison and integration between 
the provincial departments of vocational train- 
ing and the Federal Department of Manpower 
and Immigration and their effective training pro- 
grams for an interprovincial approach to the 
development of skilled miners and technicians 
to meet the needs of the expanding mineral 
industry. 


Continuation of the Committee as a standing 
Committee was approved by the Ministers. 
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CLOSING PLENARY SESSION—MINES MINISTERS CONFERENCE 


The closing Plenary Session was held Wednesday, 
September 13 under the Chairmanship of the Honourable 
Bill Dickie. 

Mr. Dickie said that it was planned that the agenda 
for next year’s Conference would be distributed early 
enough so that delegates would be aware of the agenda 
items prior to attending the Conference. (The agenda for 
future Conferences appears on page 45 of the Pro- 
ceedings.) 

He announced that Ministers and Deputies would 
meet in Toronto in November to discuss proposals from 
each Committee. Each Committee Chairman was then 
asked to give a summary of his Committee’s report. 

The Chairman called the Honourable Sidney Green 
who thanked the Committee Chairmen and those partici- 
pating in the meetings. He also thanked Hudson’s Bay 
Oil and Gas Company Limited for sponsoring the Sunday 
evening Coffee Party and expressed his appreciation for 
the Monday and Tuesday evening receptions sponsored 
by the Canadian Petroleum Association and the Inde- 
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pendent Petroleum Association of Canada, respectively. 


Honourable Glen M. Bagnell thanked the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Alberta and their officials for 
the hospitality that was extended. He also thanked The 
Coal Association of Canada, the Canadian Association 
of Oilwell Drilling Contractors and Mobil Oil Canada 
Ltd., and Gulf Oil Canada Limited for their sponsorship 
of events during the Conference. 


Honourable A. Edison Stairs thanked the Alberta 
Government and expressed appreciation of the staff of 
the Chateau Lacombe. Mr. Jack Wotherspoon also thank- 
ed the host Province as well as Mr. Somerville and his 
staff for the manner in which events were planned and 
run during the Conference. 


Dr. James T. Fyles then extended an invitation to 
hold the 1973 Conference at the Empress Hotel in Victoria 
in late September or early October. 

Mr. Dickie thanked Dr. Fyles and concluded the 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Conference. 


AGENDA FOR FUTURE CONFERENCES 


Mr. Dickie announced that the Ministers had agreed upon an agenda for 


future Conferences which reads as follows: 


1: 


3. 


November—Meeting—Ministers and Deputy Ministers 


(a) Receiving reports of committees with comments by each province on 
various items. 


(b) Ministers reviewing reports and comments, thereafter reporting thereon 
by Ministers’ communique. 


(c) Special Ministers’ agenda—may include: 


(1) Policy consultation procedure between provinces and federal govern- 
ment. 


(2) Alberta’s Field Price Hearing Report. 
(3) Other interprovincial policy issues. 


(d) Confirm location of 1973 Mines Ministers Conference. 


May—Meeting—Deputy Ministers 
(a) Prepare agenda for September 1973 meeting. 
(b) Prepare Ministers’ agenda for 1973 meeting. 


(c) Each Deputy Minister responsible for input from industry for agenda for 
1973 meeting for his province. 


September—Meeting 
(a) Ministers’ agenda to include: 


(1) Meeting with Minister of Energy and Deputy Minister of federal 
government. 


(b) Ministers to receive presentations from individuals or associations—2 
hours. 


Guide Lines: 
(1) Request for hearing to be made to Deputy Minister of host province. 
(2 


(3) Items should involve interprovincial issues only. 


~ 


Hearing informal—no briefs—no set agenda. 


(4) Applicants should list Provincial Ministers’ attendance requested. 


(5) Applicants should involve top policy makers of companies or as- 


sociations or groups. 


— 


Chairman’s News 


WORKING SESSION RESOLUTIONS 


Introductory: 4. 


At the November 29th working session of the Provincial 
Ministers of Mines, the following resolutions and recom- 
mendations were adopted unanimously: 

1. It was agreed that the Ministers of Mines recommend 
to the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources that 
the Canada Explosives Research Laboratory of the 
Mining Research Centre be expanded to establish 
acceptable fume classifications for all explosives and 
blasting agents for use underground. 

2. The Ministers see no basis or reason for the Federal 
Government to claim or seek jurisdiction concerning 
the regulation of safety conditions in mines located 6. 
within the Provinces—the Provinces wish to empha- 
size that the Standards of Safety to be enforced be a 
matter for provincial review in order that the present 
high provincial standards of safety enforcement be rie 
maintained without duplication of effort. 

3. The Ministers of Mines agreed to establish a com- 
mittee of Deputy Ministers to conduct preliminary 
discussions regarding standards for geochemical ex- 
ploration studies which would be of benefit to all 
concerned. 


Release 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Ministers were concerned about the impact of 
Federal Government involvement in resource ad- 
ministration and trade policies. The Ministers urge 
the Federal Government to set up a procedure of 
consultation with the Provincial Governments prior 
to implementing any new action affecting resource 
development. The Ministers noted that they will be 
referring matters on tax proposals brought to their 
attention to their respective Finance Ministers. 


The Ministers noted the need to develop the more 
effective means of reclaiming and revegetating mine 
waste and tailings disposal areas. 


The Ministers agreed to continue their efforts on 
technical and vocational training, in close liaison with 
the Federal Department in an effort to encourage in- 
diginous people to work in the mines. 


The Ministers reviewed the Province of Alberta’s 
Natural Gas Policy statement as announced in the 
Alberta Legislature, and the Report Alberta received 
from the Alberta Energy Resources . Conservation 
Board on the field price of natural gas. 

The Ministers resolved to meet again early in October 
in Victoria. 


PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 


The Provinces were represented by: 


Alberta Hon. Bill Dickie 
Minister of Mines and Minerals 
British Columbia Hon. Leo Thomas Nimsick 


Minister of Mines and 
Petroleum Resources 


Manitoba Hon. Sidney Green 
Minister of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Management 


New Brunswick Hon. Allan E. Stairs 

Minister of Natural Resources 
Newfoundland Mr. Frederick Gover 

Deputy Minister of Mines 
Nova Scotia Hon. Glen M. Bagnell 

Minister of Mines 
Quebec Mr. Jean-Guy Fredette 
Deputy Minister of Natural Resources 
Saskatchewan Hon. Kim Thorson 

Minister of Mineral Resources 
Ontario Hon. Leo Bernier 


Minister of Natural Resources 
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BRIEF 


PRESENTED TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE PIERRE ELLIOTT TRUDEAU 


AND 
THE HONOURABLE DONALD S. MACDONALD 
WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 
ARISING FROM 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


OF “tHE 


PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 


AT EDMONTON, 1972 
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BRIEF OF 
THE PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 


On behalf of the Ministers who are responsible for the administration of mineral resources in the Provinces, we 
wish to present to you this brief containing certain recommendations arising out of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Con- 
ference of the Provincial Ministers of Mines held at Edmonton, Alberta from September 10 to September 13, 1972. 


We wish to express our appreciation to the Federal Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Honourable 
Donald S. Macdonald, for personally attending and addressing the Conference. 


The Twenty-Ninth Conference discussed numerous and varied problems relating to the minerals industry. As 
a result of these discussions the following recommendations and resolutions were adopted by the Provincial Ministers 
and are respectfully submitted for your consideration. 


MINING OPERATIONS 
1. To gain general acceptance of the E-M device used in non-destructive testing of mine-hoist ropes, the Provincial 


Ministers of Mines agreed to recommend to the Federal Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources that the subject 
be proposed for research to the National Advisory Committee for Mining and Metallurgical Research. : 


2. To ensure the maintenance of safety for employees, it was agreed that the Provincial Ministers of Mines recommend 
to the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources that the Canada Explosives Research Laboratory of the Mining 
Research Centre be expanded to establish acceptable fume classifications for all explosives and blasting agents for 
use underground. | 


3. At the Twenty-Seventh Conference held in 1970 the following resolution was passed and the Ministers at this 
Twenty-Ninth Conference have agreed to the resolution reading: 


“Therefore, the elaboration of safety rules and regulations, the safety inspections and the accident prevention 
work remain under the jurisdiction of the department of mines or such other designated provincial depart- 
ment or agency exclusively in each Canadian Province.” 


EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. The Ministers were concerned about the impact of Federal Government involvement in resource administration and 
trade policies. The Ministers urge the Federal Government to set up a procedure of consultation with the Provincial 
Governments prior to implementing any new action affecting resource development. The Ministers noted that they 
will be referring matters on tax proposals brought to their attention to their respective Finance Ministers. 


ROYALTIES, TAXATION AND TARIFFS 


1. It was agreed that Statistics Canada continue to publish exploration expenditure data and that an effort be made 
to complete the preparation of related employment data at an early date. It was also agreed that, in view of 
Dr. Nowlan’s impending retirement, his successor would continue as Chairman. 


EDUCATION AND MANPOWER 


1. The Ministers agreed to continue to attempt to achieve close liaison with the Federal Department of Manpower 
and Immigration on technical and vocational training, in an effort to train Native people for work in the mines. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Bill Dickie, Chairman 
29th Annual Conference of 
Provincial Ministers of Mines. 
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September 16 - 18 
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October 16 - 19 
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September 30 - October 2 


PLACE 


Quebec, P.O. 

Toronto, Ontario 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Keltic Lodge, Nova Scotia 
Jasper, Alberta 

Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Victoria, British Columbia 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Keltic Lodge, Nova Scotia 
Lake Louise, Alberta 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
St. Andrews, New Brunswick 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Toronto, Ontario 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Banff, Alberta 

Victoria, British Columbia 
Saint John, New Brunswick 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Toronto, Ontario 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Victoria, British Columbia 


PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES AND DEPUTY MINISTERS 
AT THE TIME OF THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE MINISTERS OF MINES 


MINISTERS 
Honourable Leo. D. Barry Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources 
Newfoundland 
Honourable Leonard L. Pace Minister of Mines Nova Scotia 
Honourable John H. Maloney Minister of Industry and Commerce Prince Edward Island 
Honourable A. Edison Stairs Minister of Natural Resources New Brunswick 
Honourable J. Gilles Masse Minister of Natural Resources Quebec 
Honourable Leo E. Bernier Minister of Natural Resources Ontario 
Honourable Sidney Green Minister of Mines, Resources and Environmental Management 
Manitoba 
Honourable Kim Thorson Minister of Mineral Resources Saskatchewan 
Honourable Bill Dickie Minister of Mines and Minerals Alberta 
Honourable Leo T. Nimsick Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources 


British Columbia 


DEPUTY MINISTERS 


Mr. J. H. McKillop Newfoundland 

Mr. J. C. Smith Nova Scotia 

Mr. D. E. Morrison Prince Edward Island 
Mr. R. L. Bishop New Brunswick 

Mr. J. G. Fredette Quebec 

Mr. W. Q. Macnee Ontario 

Mr. J. T. Cawley Manitoba 

Mr. J. G. Wotherspoon Saskatchewan 

Dr. G. B. Mellon Alberta 

Mr. J. E. McMynn British Columbia 


PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 
30th ANNUAL CONFERENCE —— VICTORIA, 1974 


Back row (Deputy Ministers): J.H. McKillop, Newfoundland; J. T. Cawley, Manitoba; Dr. G. B. Mellon, Alberta; Jae 
Smith, Nova Scotia; J. C. Wotherspoon, Saskatchewan; G. A. Jewett, Executive Director, Ontario; R. L. Bishop, New 


Brunswick; J. G. Fredette, Quebec. 


Front row (Ministers): Honourable Leo D. Barry, Newfoundland; Honourable Sidney Green, Manitoba, Honourable 
Wm. D. Dickie, Alberta; Honourable L. L. Pace, Nova Scotia; Honourable Leo T. Nimsick, British Columbia; 
Honourable Leo Bernier, Ontario; Honourable A. Edison Stairs, New Brunswick; Honourable Jean-Gilles Masse, 


Quebec. 


PROGRAMME 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th 


10:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


REGISTRATION 
ADVANCE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


2:00 p.m. 
COMMITTEE NO. 1 
Meeting of Chief Mining Inspectors ................. Princess Charlotte Room 
COMMITTEE NO. 3 
Subcommittee on Mineral Statistics .................... Prince Albert Room 
COMMITTEE NO. 5 
hechuicaliSubcommittte. 4... kee os ee Princess Louise Room 


2:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. 


BUS TOURS TO BUTCHART GARDENS 


(Compliments of the Canadian Petroleum Association) 


8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


COFFEE PARTY — Ladies and Gentlemen ................ Georgian Lounge 


MONDAY, OCTOBER ist 


9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


REGISTRATION, cece os 6 ek Oo es Cera ee ee es eee Lower Lobby 
9:00 a.m. 
OPENING PLENARY SESSION . 2.523. se 6 oe sees Georgian Lounge 
Chairman: 


Honourable Leo T. Nimsick, 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources, 
Province of British Columbia. 


Theme: 
Mineral Policy Objectives for Canada. 


Speakers: 
Honourable Donald S. Macdonald, 
Minister, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
Mr. C. R. Elliott, 
President, Mining Association of Canada. 
Dr. J. P, Nowlan, 
President, Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. 


2:00 p.m. 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
No. 1: Problems relating to Mining Operations ........ Princess Charlotte Room 
Co-chairmen: Mr. J. H. McKillop and Mr. J. E. McMynn 
No. 2: Problems relating to Exploration and Development .. Duke of Kent Room 
Co-chairmen: Mr. J. G. Fredette and Mr. J. E. Gilbert 
No.3: Royalties: Vaxationand laviits <7 oe.) seen e Georgian Lounge, north 
Co-chairmen: Mr. G. A. Jewett and Mr. C. A. Perry 
No. 4: Mining andthe Environment <....222 .-...-= >: Prince Albert Room 
Co-chairmen: Mr. R. L. Bishop and Mr. J. C. Smith 
Nou5: Petroleuarand Natural Gasoeic. ar ee eer Princess Louise Room: 
Co-chairmen: Dr. G. B. Mellon and Mr. J. T. Cawley 
Nov6.;Educationweagk. oe ene enor: Georgian Lounge, south 
Chairman: Mr. J. G. Wotherspoon 
8:00 p.m. 


MEETING OF MINISTERS AND DEPUTY MINISTERS 
a ae Rae eT EU PAE ATS ee punts nO Princess Charlotte Room 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2nd 


9:00 a.m. 


COMMITTEES TO RECONVENE AT THE CALL OF CHAIRMEN 


9:00 a.m. 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS FOR INDUSTRY PRESENTATIONS 


MOCTASCINCUUIE) eae Cares te Gi ad ee hak ae eee Board Room 


4:00 p.m. 


CLOSINGSREENARYSSESSION« 0! G2 anaes. Ble te ire: Georgian Lounge 


Chairman: 
Honourable Leo T. Nimsick, 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources, 
Province of British Columbia. 


6:00 p.m.- 7:00 p.m. 


RECEPTION =Gadiesand,Gentlemenu=..22 4.00. Meiens Georgian Lounge 


(Compliments of the Mining Association of British Columbia) 
7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


DUNNING rm ee et nae ek Ret et he” dae Crystal Ballroom 
(Compliments of the Government of the Province of British Columbia) 


Chairman: Honourable Leo T. Nimsick 


9:00 p.m. 


ENTERTAINMENT -and DANCING 924.620.) oecs. so kee eee Crystal Ballroom 
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COMMITTEES AND AGENDA 


COMMITTEE NO. 1 
PROBLEMS RELATING TO MINING OPERATIONS 
Co-chairmen: Mr. J. H. McKillop and Mr. J. E. McMynn 


Review of new legislation and regulations. 

Report of Chief Mining Inspector’s Subcommittee. 

Safety devices on mobile mining equipment — Canadian Clearing House. 
Canadian mining and aggregate equipment exhibition — progress report. 

Role of Committee No. 1: 

(a) Relationship of the Committee to the Chief Inspector’s Subcommittee. 
(b) Proposed changes to activity of the Committee. 


Mineral policy objectives for Canada. 


COMMITTEE NO. 2 
PROBLEMS RELATING TO EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Co-chairmen: Mr. J. G. Fredette and Mr. J. E. Gilbert 


Resume of new legislation and regulations. 


Discussion of the report of the ad hoc committee on uniformity on mining 
legislation which will be presented to the ministers. 


New geophysical techniques — continuing report on high sensitivity surveys. 
Report on Canadian Centre for Geoscience Data — utilization of computers. 
Report on joint federal-provincial airborne surveys. 

Tax change effect on exploration. 

Geochemistry: 

(a) Laboratory reference standards. 

(b) Analytical methods — reliability, etc. 

(c) Joint federal-provincial surveys. 

(d) Role of geochemistry in exploration. 


(e) Role of geochemistry in environmental studies. 
(in cooperation with Committee No. 4) 


Discussion of the report of the task force on the compulsory and voluntary 
submission of exploration work data to government agencies, which will be 


presented to the ministers. 


Effects of federal government investment in trade policies on mineral exploration. 
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Discussion of the need for a Canadian policy with regard to exploration for 
uranium. 


Other business. 


COMMITTEE NO. 3 
ROYALTIES, TAXATION, AND TARIFFS 
Co-chairmen: Mr. G. A. Jewett and Mr. C. A. Perry 


Review previous business of the Committee. 
Province by province review of mining and related taxes. 


Panel on taxation of mining companies in various foreign jurisdictions: United 
States, Australia, Mexico, Brazil. 


Impact of sales tax on mining companies in Canada — province by province review. 


Impact of property tax on mining companies in Canada — province by province 
review. 


Other business. 


COMMITTEE NO. 4 
MINING AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
Co-chairmen: Mr. R. L. Bishop and Mr. J. C. Smith 


Resume of new legislation and regulations. 

Resume of status of land reclamation on mining properties. 

Compilation of environmental regulations of federal and provincial government 
respecting mining operations. 

Mineral policy objectives for Canada, a discussion on minimizing adverse effects of 
mineral development on the environment. 


Reports on current research projects and policies. 


COMMITTEE NO. 5 
PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


Co-chairmen: Dr. G. B. Mellon and Mr. J. T. Cawley 


eponiot agenda Committee: : 2 cae ee a wt wheel eile nk eee E.G OfConnon 


Resume of new legislation and regulations 
representatives from all provinces and federal government. 


K. W. Fuller. 
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Progress report on model surface rights legislation Oy aaek 5 eon eee a E. M. Bredin 


Natural Gas: The New Era 


24 presentation, OY «) sacs Gols om ene cen aon eee V.L. Horte, 
President, Canadian Arctic Gas Study Limited. 


Disposal of waste products into underground formations ........ D. D. McLean. 


Review of legislation and procedures re use of surface and ground water in oil and 
Gas OPEV AUOINS Jes B aynte ak sow c.2 4 Reto egret clean nase nro ai eae eke D. L. Johnson. 


ich AROS Ss T. W. Dexter. 


Review of model unit agreement and model unit operating agreement 
bn te wate RU Ls, See Aaa oe Ton oe ete J.H. Currie and R. C. Muir. 


Review of environment protection policies and legislation across Canada 
eta tina bidet nals enh iais: We 2 Sed Re ae eae V.E. Bohme. 


Review of recent developments in offshore operations 


Review of national and international oil spill contingency plans and proposed oil 
spill cooperative legal agreement : 
ON, Us heh Ae G.R.H. Fern, J. J. Currie, W.J.H. Stuart, J. G. Gainer, M. Ruel. 


Compilation of emergency personnel and equipment for control of blowouts 
lirca Gill: -paaien a eee are eee Ane tere Mr Loe eee ec dn cate POR A Ja Debontery 


Critical review of Committee No. 5. 
Agenda for 1974 Conference. 


Other business. 


COMMITTEE NO. 6 
EDUCATION 
Chairman: Mr. J. G. Wotherspoon 


Review of the recommendations made at the 1972 Mines Ministers’ Conference. 
Discussion of the Mineral Policy Objectives for Canada. 


Critical review of the Committee. 


LADIES’ PROGRAMME 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th 


2:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. 
BUS TOURS to Butchart Gardens 


(Compliments of the Canadian Petroleum Association) 


8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
CORFEESP ARTY ore rte ONTOS PeiGtOe +. =e, Georgian Lounge 


MONDAY, OCTOBER st 


3:30 p.m. 


TEA at Government House and tour of waterfront. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2nd 


6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 


RECEP TION meek re ae id ene oe ee ee ten fin, See re Tea Room 


(Compliments of the Mining Association of British Columbia) 


7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
DINNER is fein er nen oc es Se OOD ae eas Crystal Ballroom 


(Compliments of the Government of the Province of British Columbia) 


9:00 p.m. 
ENTERTAINMENT and DANCING ...................... Crystal Ballroom 
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30TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 
OPENING PLENARY SESSION 


THEME: MINERAL POLICY OBJECTIVES FOR CANADA 


Chairman of the Conference 
THE HONOURABLE LEO T. NIMSICK 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources 


Province of British Columbia 


The Chairman in welcoming the Honourable Donald S. Macdonald, Federal Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, and all the delegates of the Conference, spoke as follows: 


On behalf of the Government of the Province of British Columbia, i take great pleasure in welcoming you 
to this beautiful province and the 30th Annual Conference of the Provincial Ministers of Mines. This year we decided to 
make this a smaller delegation than previously. While this may be true, | hope it will not deter any of you from the real 
purpose for which you are here — that is, to give consideration to the most important problems of a unified outlook to 
the depletion of our non-replenishable natural resources and to obtain the optimum benefit for Canada from the 
present and future use of minerals. 


It is nearly 200 years since our forefathers took this country from the native Indians and set about 
exploiting the wealth of resources they found here. They did this with a very voracious appetite, because they were 
mesmerized by the abundance they found. They never thought the day would ever come when the realization would 
dawn on them that there was a limit to these resources. 


At first it was a case of moving across the country from one abundance to another and then when the 
provinces were established, it developed into a competitive race to see who could deplete their resources the quickest. 
Each province, and Mines Minister, took great pride in how fast the mining and petroleum industry was growing in their 
respective provinces, with never a thought as to why we were so anxious to deplete these resources or as to whether the 
need for it was wisely and intelligently considered. They were only concerned with the market place and the profit to 
be found there. 


Nevertheless, there now comes the dawning of a new day and in the last few years the realization that our 
resources are limited has dawned on those elected people entrusted with the stewardship of these resources on behalf of 
the people, and | can safely say that this is now generally true, whether those people make up a Conservative, a Liberal, 
or NDP Government. Undoubtedly some are reluctant to accept such a premise, but they cannot refute the reality of 
the situation. We cannot say that the private sector hold the same view because they are caught in the struggle for 
individual survival which is based on making a profit, and in their mad scramble to do this, they have little time to 
worry about where they dispose of the goods as long as they get the best price. The needs of the people at home, or 
how the resource is used abroad, is of secondary consideration. 


The energy crisis which the United States and Canada are facing today was the catalyst that really brought 
the question to the fore, and failure to cope with the question could result in our whole way of life, as we know it, 
- tumbling down around us. 


Today it is gas and oil, but tomorrow it could be any other of our Hon teplenishatis resources. Most of our 
material pleasures have grown up around those resources, and while | realize that conservation to many may mean 
leaving the resource in the ground, real conservation in regard to these non-replenishable resources is the wise and 
intelligent use of the resource on behalf of the people. 
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It is my hope and that of my government, that each one of us will aim for this objective with the result that 
collectively we will end up nearer to a unified resolution that these resources will be exploited for the common good. If 
we go forward with that in mind, we can make this 30th Conference really meaningful. 


| now have great pleasure in introducing to you the Honourable Donald Macdonald. 
The Honourable D. S. Macdonald addressed the meeting as follows: 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


At the outset | wish to thank you for your invitation to address this, the 30th anniversary session of the 
Conference of Provincial Ministers of Mines. In the matrimonial tradition, a 30th anniversary is marked by partners 
exchanging gifts of pearls. In this context | am not sure that my remarks this morning will be viewed by those present 
as pearls of wisdom. | do sincerely hope, however, that the provinces and the Federal Government will continue, 
despite our moments of disagreement, as partners in a relationship that will eventually result in the implementation of 
policies beneficial to all Canadians. 


This is the second occasion on which | have been extended the privilege of addressing this Conference. And 
this is possibly one of the most important meetings of this forum for it is my understanding that both the role of 
participants and the very nature of the Provincial Mines Ministers’ Conference as a component of the policy 
consultative process are about to be critically assessed. This evaluation is extremely timely, moreover, for Canada Is 
heading into a period of significant expansion in the mineral sector. 


Over the last year, my officials concerned with minerals, exclusive of energy commodities, have taken a 
close look at the mineral sector from several different perspectives. Their aim was to gain broad insights into: 


The magnitude of future sector development to 2000; 
The impact of this development on the Canadian economy; and 


The economic and social suitability of the various policy choices open to us in the next few decades. 


Here are some of their main conclusions: 


Mineral activities in Canada provide the basis, directly and indirectly, for about 8 per cent of all 
employment and 14 per cent of total Canadian Gross National Product. Minerals account directly for 8 per cent of all 
investment, and for some 25 per cent of all Canadian export earnings. Economic activities related to mineral 
exploration, development, processing, manufacturing, transportation, and marketing permeate virtually all other sectors 
and regions of the economy. 


Of particular interest here is that mineral industry output is an important proportion of total output in 
each main region of Canada. For example: Atlantic Provinces 23 per cent, Quebec 15 per cent, Ontario 15 per cent, 
Prairies 13 per cent, and British Columbia 17 per cent. 


World demand for minerals will increase substantially in the years ahead. Based on these demands, and 
taking into account Canada’s position as a major world producer, Canadian mineral output is expected to triple by the 
year 2000. The value of sector output will top $12 billion, exclusive of oil and gas. And, inherent in this growth are 
opportunities for increased industrial diversification; increased corporate, personal and government incomes; and 
increased employment. This represents a major new block of economic activity. Furthermore, the magnitude of sector 
growth | have just forecast provides those responsible for managing Canada’s mineral heritage a unique opportunity to 
influence the extent, character, and timing of Canadian economic development in the years ahead. 
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Canada’s mineral endowment is large, diversified, and widely distributed. Available information assures us 
that our known reserves and future discoveries wil! support the anticipated growth, at least to the close of this century, 
provided that exploration and technological advance keep pace. | would caution that, with respect to resource 
adequacy, there will be an increased need to monitor our mineral supply position relative to exports and long-term 
domestic needs. 


Although our mineral endowment is not unlimited | feel we have the resources in the ground and can 
achieve the technological capability to sustain the growth | have portrayed to you this morning. The real challenge lies 
in our ability to obtain from this growth optimum benefits for the Canadian people — benefits that are in keeping with 
changing social aspirations and economic needs. A good deal of competition will exist for the range of benefits inherent 
in future sector growth. Both external and internal forces will temper Canada’s ability to increase domestic benefits 
from our own mineral endowment. The emergence of large trading blocs, the changing procurement policies of 
resource-consuming nations, the growing importance and mobility of international corporations, the increased 
competition from other mineral-producing countries, and the growing possibility of significant mineral supplies from 
ocean sources are major factors we will have to contend with. 


We should, at the same time, recognize that many of these constraining forces can be viewed, given 
appropriate policy initiatives, as providing new avenues for realizing domestic objectives. For example, | view our 
efforts to strengthen relations with other resource exporting as well as importing countries on mineral matters as crucial 
if Canadians are to reduce external constraints to improve domestic benefits from minerals. 


As the title for my talk states, we are now progressing towards a comprehensive mineral policy for Canada. 
This does not mean that Canada does not have a policy with respect to minerals at the present time. Quite the contrary! 
There is at present a large and diversified set of federal and provincial laws, regulations, practices, programmes, and 
agreements that affect how minerals are used to support Canadian objectives. Mineral policy should, | think, be viewed 
as the aggregate of all policy elements that influence the mineral sector of our economy, and, in turn, the impact of the 
mineral sector on the economy and society in general. 


Mineral policy is a dynamic concept. It must evolve to reflect how Canadians perceive the mineral 
endowment as supportive to their aspirations for a strong economy, for a clean environment, and an increasing degree 
of national autonomy. Thus, what | wish to imply by the title of my talk is that, as we now move toward a so-called 
policy, we are going through a continuing process order to ensure that actions taken by government and industry are, to 
the fullest extent possible, compatible with the needs and desires of Canadians. 


| would now like to illustrate the process of mineral policy formulation, implementation, and evaluation. | 
view the process as having five basic components or phases, namely: 


PHASE |: The definition of policy goa/s and objectives. 
PHASE II: The definition of priorities amongst these objectives. 
PHASE III: The definition of appropriate strategies to achieve the priority objectives. 


PHASE IV: The implementation of these policy strategies and tactics. 


CASE: The eva/uation of results and policy changes if necessary. 


In addition, | would like to emphasize that during this process a number of key decisions and points of 
consensus must be strived for if a mineral policy is to be both timely and truly national in scope. Now — whet do we 
stand in the process at this moment, where have we come from, and, most important of all, where are we going? 


Over the past year discussions between the Federal Government, the provinces and industry have 
intensified, resulting in a set of mineral policy objectives. If attained, these objectives would bring Canadians the 
greatest benefits possible from the present and future use of minerals. As one would guess, several conflicting views and 
contentious issues were raised and dealt with during these discussions. Not all conflicts were reconciled. Nonetheless, a 
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major decision point was reached in Ottawa on April 13th when consensus amongst the provinces and the Federal 
Government was achieved on a set of policy objectives as a basis for further discussion. To add weight to this decision 
we agreed to publish the objectives in order to advise all interested parties, be they foreign or domestic, that these 
objectives would be central to our thinking as we proceeded to define new, and reshape existing policies on minerals. | 
do not intend to, and | am sure you would not wish me to portray the April 13th decision as a total break-through in 
policy relations between the Federal and Provincial Governments. Nevertheless, an important and fundamental point of 
decision was reached. We laid a stepping stone from which to proceed. In defining these objectives, we have successfully 
tackled the first phase of the policy—making process. 


| am sure that we will view these objectives as largely thematic in nature. We could not, even if we wished 
to, achieve all our objectives simultaneously. And this leads us into the second phase of the mineral policy process. We 
must now decide how to rank our objectives in order of priority. In other words, to what end mineral development? 
What do Canadians most want from minerals? Mineral utilization for what specific purpose? 


These questions, fundamental as they are, have not been adequately answered, and their resolution will, | 
can guarantee, prove extremely difficult. Yet, as those responsible for defining appropriate policy directions, we have 
no choice but to seek out specific answers if we are to logically evolve a truly Canadian mineral policy. 


Why do we find ourselves at such a fundamental and early stage in the policy process? Is it because we have 
neglected to keep pace in the past? Have former policy— makers been derelict in implementing meaningful and 
significant policies? No, this is not the point at all. In fact, | think that we would all agree that past policies with respect 
to minerals have served this nation very well for minerals are and are likely to continue to be a major cornerstone in the 
Canadian economy. 


The critical point is this. Canadians view minerals as part of their national patrimony. They recognize that 
minerals play a central part in sustaining their economic well-being. Because of this Canadians are aspiring to even 
greater and perhaps somewhat different benefits from their mineral heritage than in the past. Social and economic 
priorities have changed, are changing, and will continue to change. The challenge is to ensure that policies with respect 
to minerals are in tune with these changing aspirations. 


There is no shortage of opinions on how this can be done. The current spectrum of public debate on how 
minerals should be used is a wide one. To illustrate: there is an influential school of thought that advocates that 
current policies, perhaps with very minor modifications, are adequate to meet Canadian needs. Others feel that much 
more assertive policies should be implemented to ensure that minerals contribute more towards further diversification 
of the economy through the promotion of more mineral—based secondary manufacturing. Some view minerals 
primarily as a direct source of government revenues that could be used to finance a broad range of social and economic 
programmes. These people say that we should increase financial rents possible by way of increased taxes, royalties, and 
export prices. Another influential school of thought advocates the conservation of our mineral resources, the fear being 
that we are producing too much too fast without paying due attention to the economic needs of future generations. | 
view the foregoing spectrum of current thought as alternative policy choices. 


| have no intention of being evasive when | say that all of these alternative policy choices have merit and 
deserve very careful consideration. The very diverse nature of the mineral industry both in a commodity and regional 
distribution sense dictates that through time each option may have particular strengths. These might hinge on changing 
international commodity markets or specific regional development considerations, to give two examples. | am sure that 
you recognize, as | do, the need for a flexible policy approach. 


But we must decide on precisely what priority Canadians place on the agreed-upon mineral policy 


objectives, and hence on the alternative policy choices which | outlined previously. How best can such a decision be 
made? How best can we resolve the conflicting viewpoints on what Canadians want from minerals? 
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The question of objectives (Phase I), and the relative emphasis or priority to be placed on them (Phase 11), 
requires decision before beginning strategy review and formulation (Phase II!). In the spirit of damned if | do and 
damned if | don’t, | want to suggest an approach on priorities. 


Economic Diversification: First, mineral policy should be shaped to emphasize, to the fullest extent 
possible, industrial development and diversification through minerals on both a national and regional basis. 


Thus, whenever we look at the mineral industry generally, or at specific commodities, or at particular 
regions, our first efforts will focus on ways to develop and utilize minerals as far down-stream in the 
metallurgical processing and fabrication stage as possible. Such emphasis must be concerned with long-term 
commercial viability as well as the overall contribution to long-term Canadian development. 


Financial Returns: As an alternative, the second priority emphasis should be the maximization of direct 
financial returns from mineral exports. 


Thus, where individual commodities or particular regions do not represent an attractive opportunity for 
viable down-stream economic diversification, or where there may be a time-lag before further processing 
opportunities can be realized, then the emphasis should focus on the best financial flows for Canada. 


Where future mineral-based activities are not contributory to economic diversification or financial returns, 
mineral policy must contain criteria on, when, and under what conditions developments would be deferred. 


As an integral consideration of both the first and second priorities, the rate and pattern of mineral 
utilization would be altered where it appears that certain commodities may not meet future Canadian 
material requirements, or where the stability of established Canadian communities is threatened by too 
rapid a rate of exploitation. 


Policy Balance: Concurrently, mineral policy must reflect the greater diversity of economic opportunity 
among regions throughout Canada while favouring greater Canadian participation and minimizing adverse 
environmental impacts. While the overall balance and emphasis will change through time, mineral policy 
must maintain its general goal of obtaining the best benefits for Canadians from minerals. 


This proposed approach to priorities can serve as a basis for discussion, but many questions remain. Is this 
the economic and social thrust that most Canadians would want? Are there other characteristics that should receive 
attention? What criteria are required for decision-making? How might we best achieve the impacts sought? 


It would indeed be foolhardy to assume for a moment that complete compatibility of views will exist. | 
think the very best we can hope for is that policy decisions made by governments will have the best net effects for all 
Canadians irrespective of their particular interests. Thus, the critical need is somehow to ensure that all of these key 
parties have the opportunity to participate in the policy process for, in the final analysis, those responsible for defining 
and carrying out mineral policies must interpret how the Canadian people wish mineral development in Canada to 
proceed. If opportunity for participation in the process is lacking, then the interpretation becomes increasingly difficult 
and the chances increase that policy decisions will not adequately reflect the legitimate desires and needs of the 
Canadian people. 


At the April 13th meeting in Ottawa we arrived at a consensus on objectives for Canadian mineral policy 
for further discussion. We also concluded on the importance of improved cooperation and | quote from our joint public 
statement: 


.... Ministers agreed to develop a strengthened and more formal mechanism for coordination and common 
policy development. Such a mechanism is essential for the formulation of mineral policies which are 
national in scope. 
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The need for improved consultation has long been recognized by both levels of government and by 
industry. We did not invent the wheel on April 13th but we did make a mutual and formal commitment. In making this 
commitment we all recognize that certain degrees of freedom with respect to past behaviour must be foregone. What 
remains to be identified are some really quite fundamental, important, and difficult considerations such as when must 
we consult,? on what specific matters, ? and with whom? It is my hope that answers to these pressing considerations will 
evolve during subsequent discussions on mineral policy. 


To improve cooperation in the policy process requires a commitment, one that is a two-way street. No 
doubt both levels of government, and indeed industry, can produce a long list of instances where prior consultation, of 
a meaningful sort, was foregone for purposes of expediency. To be realistic, pressing circumstances in the future will 
give rise to unilateral action by both levels of government. This provides the basis for conflict and mistrust. Our 
problem is made even more difficult by the very nature and dynamism of the policy process and the rapidly changing 
environment, both domestic and international, within which policy decisions are required. 


As you are aware, there are many policies and programmes within the federal area of responsibility that 
affect, directly and indirectly, the mineral system in Canada and its international dimensions. In turn, policies of 
individual provinces not only pertain to the responsible province. They affect other provinces and Canada as a whole. 
This interdependency of policies among areas of responsibility lies at the very core of Canadian mineral policy. Thus, 
we must seek to ensure that our policies are mutually reinforcing yet able to reflect variations in priority among 
provinces and territories. 


To go further, | want to say that the policy tools for which the Federal Government is responsible should 
be viewed by provinces, not as a constraint, but vehicles by which some provincial aspirations might be obtained. 
Should the Federal Government take a reciprocal viewpoint on provincial policies with respect to nationwide goals? For 
example, in the area of further mineral processing, the provinces have clear policy tools which are usually in their 
mineral acts. At the federal level, we are involved in tariff negotiations at GATT for easier access for more highly 
processed materials. The Export and Import Permits Act could also be viewed as a potential lever that you could 
influence. And there is the vehicle for regional mineral development agreements such as exist for Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, and Quebec, and which are under current consideration as business arising out of the Western Economic 
Opportunities Conference (WEOC) last July. 


Both the provinces and the Federal Government are striving for the same end results, namely to obtain 
optimum benefit from the present and future use of minerals. We mutually agreed to this policy goal last April. Even 
though we may not always agree on the most appropriate course of action, let us accept the challenge posed by conflict 
with candour and imagination. 


In conclusion, | repeat that Canada is indeed fortunate among the nations of the world in possessing an 
extensive and diversified mineral endowment. The future prospects for Canada’s mineral sector are excellent. Such an 
outlook, in a major sector of our economy, provides those responsible for the management of our mineral heritage an 
opportunity to direct, in a substantive fashion, future Canadian economic development. 


The interdependency of policies at both the federal and provincial levels of government dictates that we 
must continually strive to improve our consultative and coordinating mechanisms throughout the policy process. | 
sincerely hope that discussions held at this Conference will be instrumental in achieving this objective. 
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The chairman thanked Mr. Macdonald and said he was very pleased that he had emphasized the different 
roles of the Provincial and Federal Governments because he thought that success in resource policy would be made in 
Canada, with the provinces having a certain role to play and the Federal Government having a certain role to play. He 
felt sure that the points raised would be discussed time and again during the committee meetings and that out of these 
meetings would come some important results. 
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The Chairman then introduced Mr. C. R. Elliott, President of the Mining Association of Canada, President 
of Conwest Exploration Company, and Vice-President of Cassiar Asbestos Corporation. 


Mr. Elliott spoke as follows: 


| welcome this opportunity of commenting on the national mineral policy objectives which were endorsed 
in April this year by the Federal and Provincia! Governments. As President of the Mining Association of Canada, whose 
members account for over 95 per cent of Canada’s output of metals and major industrial minerals, | wish to state 
clearly that our industry welcomes these objectives. We regard them as generally acceptable guidelines within the 
framework of which detailed policies can be elaborated in the context of national and provincial requirements. 


The Canadian mining industry understands the desirability of relating our mineral development to social 
goals and to strengthen the contribution that minerals already make to regional and national development. The industry 
recognizes that to ensure we have sufficient supplies for domestic requirements is in the best interest of both industry 
and state. That we must seek to obtain optimum return from mineral exports has underlain the policies of the industry. 
Long before pollution probe became a catch phrase, the industry recognized the impact of mining as well as all other 
human activity on the environment. Furthermore, the industry has been busy doing something about it. While 
perfection has not been achieved by any means and will not be perhaps in our lifetime, great progress has been made 
towards minimizing the effects upon the environment of mining and processing of minerals. 


Minerals constitute one of the most basic and significant sectors of our whole Canadian economic structure. 
Such aspects of our social and economic goals as competition policies, foreign ownership, taxation relations with the 
United States, to name but a few, are all inextricably related to the manner in which we develop and manage our 
mineral resources. It is, therefore, timely as well as entirely logical that we should define our mineral policy objectives 
while also developing other important sectoral policies. 


In the “foreword” of the booklet on Mineral Policy Objectives for Canada, it is mentioned that ‘‘Canadians 
are becoming increasingly aware of the vital role which minerals play in the Canadian economy and in the growth of 
our national wealth.”’ | think there is no doubt that there exists in Canada an increasing awareness of the importance of 
minerals generally, and | believe that the national programmes of information which have been developed over recent 
years by this Association have played a significant role in promoting this awareness. 


The critics of our industry have also been busy, often with access to free publicity in making the public 
aware. It is important that these often emotional and totally unsupported criticisms should not be allowed to distract 
us from dealing with the problems at hand ina sensible and practical manner based on the fullest information available. 


As with my colleagues in the industry, | have noted with great interest the strategy elements suggested as 
being required to implement each of the 12 national mineral policy objectives. In one sense they represent logical 
responses to the question of how the individual or collective set of objectives are to be given effect. | assume, of course, 
that it is intended to develop the implementation of these strategy elements in concert with industry. 


Prior to commenting on some of the more important aspects and implications of the national mineral 
policy objectives, | would hope, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, that you will bear with me for a moment and allow me 
to make a few philosophical remarks of a more general character. 


If in the past our industry has been insufficiently attuned to the changing social, economic, and 
philosophical aspirations of Canadians as a whole, it has been more a sin of omission than commission, attributable | 
believe, to the fact that most of us in the industry have tended to stick closely to the business of mining believing our 
first concern was to provide an efficient and viable industry that would find and develop the nation’s mineral resources 
for the ultimate benefit of all. Clearly, we must broaden our concerns and make this apparent to ByCKY Ne. This task 
will in part be facilitated by our taking guidance from a number of the mineral policy objectives and their strategy 


elements. 
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| believe we must do much more to relate to Canadians the role that mining plays in the development of 
their country and the attainment of our social goals. 


Indeed, this is a task on which | believe governments and industry can work together within the framework 
of the national mineral policy objectives since without broad public support, based on public knowledge of the 
keystone setting of mining in our economy, many of the adverse perceptions surrounding our industry will persist and 
rather than helping to create a country united in purpose and effort, we shall find ourselves divided and weakened and 
without that degree of national purpose and resolution necessary to achieve our objectives. 


The question of public ownership of natural resources has been greatly emphasized in recent months. 
Indeed, it is probably the single greatest issue surrounding all other considerations regarding the use of our mineral 
resources. 


Let me say at the outset, that | take issue with the current idea that the resources belong to ‘the people.” 
One might ask to whom does this term refer? This isa nice catch phrase for politicians but has little merit in fact. The 
resources, except for those that have been permanently alienated from the Crown, belong to the Crown. Whether in the 
right of Canada or the right of a province is simply a distinction as to the authority’ that will deal with them. | submit 
that it is the responsibility of the government of the appropriate political entity, that is the province or the Government 
of Canada, to determine a fair proportion to that government of whatever profit may be derived from the exploitation 
of a given mineral deposit and preferably, | think, asa tax related to profits as is now the general rule. In this way, the 
citizens as a whole will benefit through their government, though the point must be made that maximizing public 
revenues from the exploitation of mineral resources is not necessarily the same as maximizing public benefits. The real 
benefit passing to the people as such is the economic aspect on all facets of the Canadian economy. The industry 
provides a large domestic market for its requirements in equipment and supplies, and it creates an important demand 
for the service industries. Thus, as well as providing substantial employment directly, it opens up a market for goods 
and services that generates even greater employment within Canada. It provides raw materials for Canadian 
manufacturers, and its exports contribute importantly to the foreign exchange to pay for Canadian purchases abroad. 
Everyone benefits from the operation of a profitable mine. A mineral deposit that cannot be exploited at a profit 
benefits no one. 


| believe many of our public relations problems in the mining industry stem from a too simplistic 
endorsement of the public ownership philosophy, and | think this is particularly the case from the point of view of 
profitability. Let me put it this way — if you produce ‘‘widgets” in your factory, no one questions the profit you make 
on their sale, except your shareholders if the profit is too small. If, however, you produce a mineral commodity which 
is fashioned from elements leased from the Crown, then the profit you make on its sale is subject to considerable 
scrutiny. In the current outcry, the rights of the investors who finance the finding and development of the project are 
forgotten in a scramble to get all the benefits for ‘‘the people.” 


As a necessary prelude to examining this question, | think we should remind ourselves of the definition of a 
resource. Reference is so often made to our ‘‘natural resources” that the assumption has come about that they are there 
simply for the taking. According to the dictionary, a resource is a ‘’means of supplying a want,” a “‘stock that can be 
drawn upon,” or “‘a reserve source of supply.” 


The presence in the ground of a mineral deposit does not automatically imply that it constitutes a ‘‘stock 
that can be drawn upon” and that the deposit is a valuable asset. It only becomes genuinely valuable when it satisfies a 
four point criteria: 


1. it is discovered; 

2. it is extracted; 

3. it is processed; and 
4, it is marketed. 
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Thus, prior to the efforts of prospectors, geologists, miners, engineers, metallurgists, and marketing men, 
there were very few, if any, really valuable mineral resources in Canada. 


Until mineral deposits are discovered the province or territory owns only a mass of land, some of which 
may be known to have favourable geology and therefore, potentially valuable for the discovery of mineral resources. 
Even after discovery, a mineral deposit has no real value on a current basis until sufficient work has been done to 
determine that an orebody exists. Let us remind ourselves also of the definition of ore. It is “a mineral that can be 
mined and processed at a profit.” Throughout Canada, there are, of course, many geologically favourable areas for the 
location of mineral deposits. But | think there is great confusion in the public mind as to the distinction between a 
mineral deposit and an orebody. A mineral deposit may become an orebody but is not necessarily an orebody when 
discovered. As you well know, after exploration of the discovery, the deposit’s potential must be assessed and a 
decision reached as to whether or not the deposit can be mined ata profit under the circumstances then existing. If it 
can be mined at a profit, then the deposit becomes an orebody and if sufficiently profitable potential is indicated, it 
will be developed into a producing mine. 


Many factors must be considered: the market for the product and probable market price, transportation 
facilities, metallurgy, and other technical problems are examples. The deposit may prove to be rich and consequently 
highly profitable. This is the carrot that keeps the exploration people in the field hoping to find such deposits. On the 
other hand, it may be low grade but of large tonnage and hence has a potential for a long life but with a-more modest 
rate of profit. Some mines that are marginal or sub-marginal are brought to production and then it becomes a matter of 
salvaging what you can of your capital expenditures. An orebody today may cease to be an orebody tomorrow because 
the market for the product has disappeared, or the price has fallen too low, or the cost of operating it may have risen to 
the point where all profit is wiped out. 


The generally favourable geology of much of Canada did, as we know, lead to the discovery of many 
interesting mineral deposits. But it was only after very arduous, lengthy, risky, and costly efforts that some of these 
deposits have become mines. It is these efforts that produced real ‘‘resources’’ from which “‘the people’”’ now benefit. 


The history of mining in Canada also shows that without the application of considerable research and new 
technology, little value would have been recovered from some deposits of very considerable magnitude. A good 
example of the process of transforming a worthless mineral deposit into a valuable resource is nickel. When first 
discovered, its use was limited and it was regarded as a nuisance in an orebody. As a result of intensive research leading 
to the nickel-copper separation process, and of constant and determined effort to find uses for the metal, it has become 
a real ‘‘resource’’ in the form of a useful, valuable, and marketable commodity. 


And so, gentlemen, | suggest the word “‘resources’’ has to be used advisedly. It is not, nor has it been a 
question of individuals and corporations moving in to exploit valuable known resources. What they have done is to find 
and develop those resources thus putting a real, marketable value on them. It is this process which has brought 
significant tangible benefits, both directly and indirectly, to all the people of Canada; benefits that were not previously 
available to them. 


| think the late American geographer, Erich W. Zimmerman, summed up the situation quite succinctly 
when he said: ‘Resources are not; they become.’’ When mention is made of “economic rent” these facts have to be 


fully recognized. 


| believe it is appropriate to stress that if Canada is to be one nation, its wealth must be shared as fairly as 
possible, and therefore the minerally rich provinces should not consider their resources in narrow terms of provincial 
Ownership and benefit. This is a concept which | was glad to see very clearly implied in the national Mineral Policy 


Objectives approved by all governments. 
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Personally, | find it very difficult to subscribe to the philosophy that mineral resources “belong’’ to any one 
group of people such, for instance, as the citizens of a particular province. Does this mean that if | decide as an 
individual to take up residence say in Alberta or British Columbia, | become an ‘’owner” of the resources of that 
province, and that if | later move to Nova Scotia or some other province, possibly one that is not minerally rich, | 
relinquish that ownership? This seems to be the logical corollary to such reasoning. 


To argue along these lines is surely irrelevant and to a great extent meaningless, if we are genuinely 
interested in solving the problems of our own society. It would, in the ultimate, be more meaningful to argue that in 
the final analysis minerals should benefit the whole of human society and of course we should regard ourselves 
fortunate to be in the position of controlling a substantial share of the world’s supplies, actual and potential. This 
circumstance surely places a responsibility upon us to use them wisely. 


Let us not lose sight of the fact that we are already discussing many aspects of environmental control in a 
global sense (viz the 1972 UN Stockholm Conference). Indeed, would anyone seriously challenge the fact that one of 
the prime functions of the United Nations has been, and remains, that of facilitating a more rational and moral 
allocation of the world’s human and material resources than would otherwise be the case. 


When | hear claims of ownership of resources for the “‘neople’”’ of a particular province, | am inclined to 
interpret this in a political sense. What is really meant, | suspect, is that the political party which happens to be in 
power provincially is anxious to re-emphasize its trusteeship in order to exert tax pressure not all of which will benefit 
all its citizens. 


There is another aspect to mineral resource development which | feel compelled to comment on from this 
particular platform, and that is the question of whether such development should be carried out in the traditional 
Canadian private enterprise way or by adopting a new and unproven approach of carrying it out through government 
agencies. 


If this second approach is seriously considered by governments in our political spectrum, we must ask 
ourselves two questions. 


The first is, why in a country such as Canada should this system be advocated and secondly, what evidence 
is there to indicate that it would better serve to obtain optimum benefit for Canada than our present system? 


With regard to the first question, let me re-emphasize the point that largely as a result of a favourable 
political and economic climate over a period of many years, we have been able to develop in Canada, a mining expertise 
which is second to none, not just in terms of the mineral commodities produced but in human values as well. 


Canadian geologists are world renowned; so are our miners, engineers, metallurgists and those engaged in 
the many other disciplines associated with mining activities. 


We are not a ‘‘developing” country with little or no capability in these disciplines. On the contrary, we have 


a highly developed capability in all of them, and | say to you that this represents a tremendously valuable asset for 
Canada. 


Surely then, the right course for governments must be to nurture this excellence, not dissipate it as might 
well be the case if governments were to take over. On these grounds alone, | think that it would be absolute folly to 
attempt such an approach because of the inherent risk in it of destroying one of our very great industries and an 
important bulwark of our whole economic structure. This is especially so when one reflects on the fact that there 


would be no assurance whatsoever that what would take its place could offer ‘anything approaching the industry's 
performance. 
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Neither is there any compelling evidence to show that such a system is what Canadians as a whole want now 
or in the future. 


Much of our population is made up of people who came here to enjoy greater freedom than was possible in 
their former homelands. They came because they believed this was a land where they could fully exercise their talents 
particularly those of entrepreneurship. They saw Canada as a land where they had genuine opportunities to reap the 
benefits of their own initiatives. 


The philosophy of government take-over and control is completely alien to such aspirations. Today, its 
target may be mining, tomorrow it could be agriculture, or forestry, or real estate, or banking or insurance, or any 
manufacturing or service industry. The route of state ownership and regimentation can only lead to a deterioration of 
personal freedom. It is inescapable axiom that as the state makes more decisions affecting our lives, the less power the 
individual has to determine his destiny. 


Having said this, | also want to make it quite clear that our industry recognizes fully that we are ina rapidly 
changing world, and what was quite acceptable as an approach to mineral resource management and development, say 
in the fifties, may not be entirely appropriate to the 70's and 80’s. 


More than two years ago, The Mining Association of Canada went on record calling for the establishment of 
well-defined, long-term (and | emphasize long-term) guidelines into which the framework of our future mining 
developments would fit. 


As further evidence of the industry’s positive approach, | would remind you also that, jointly with the 
Federal Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, this Association is sponsoring the establishment at Queen’s 
University of a Centre for Resource Studies. In the next five years, this activity alone will require at least $625,000 in 
support from our Association. 


Why have we taken this route? Because, together with the Federal Government, we recognize that Canada 
has moved into an era of great national concern regarding the role to be played by our natural resources. We appreciate 
that many extremely complex problems are arising because of the interaction of the scientific, technological, economic, 
sociological, environmental, financial, legal, political, and international aspects of mineral resource development. 


It is our belief that the Centre for Resource Studies at Queen’s University will bring together the 
knowledge, expertise, experience, needs, and views of members of the mining industry, the Government of Canada, and 
the University, in an environment which will contribute to the solution of these complex problems of mineral resource 


development policy. 


In establishing a set of mineral policy objectives for Canada, governments have taken a major step. It must, 
however, also be acknowledged that they are still only genera/ guidelines, and this is probably why all governments have 


found it possible to agree to them. 


The next step is to put meat on the bones. It will undoubtedly be a very ardous task to define them clearly 
in an endeavour to develop elements which will be best suited to harmonize the complexities of jurisdiction between 
Federal and Provincial Governments, while at the same time enabling the industry to pursue its important role. 


| believe that this task will provide a test of true partnership between governments and industry, for, as | 
said before, real benefits to our nation can be maximized only if there is complete cooperation among the various 


participants. 


There are a number of alternatives which present themselves in determining suitable measures which might 
translate the general objectives into concrete and coherent policies. These, | am sure, are currently being studied by 


governments and | trust that industry will be fully consulted well before decisions are reached. 
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It seems to me that in studying matters of mineral resource policy we are immediately confronted by two 
inescapable conditions: 


(i) the distinct mineral resource regions into which Canada Is divided and 


(ii) the fact that control of mineral resources is largely within provincial jurisdictions. 


This implies that regional differences are inherent in the system and that the role of the Federal 
Government must be essentially one of coordination. 


It may also mean that we ought to begin by studying mineral resource policy at the regional level with, of 
course, the involvement of industry, for it is industry’s response which represents one of the key elements in the 
practice. 


It is already abundantly clear that in matters of mineral management and development, the views, for 
instance of Ontario, Quebec, Alberta, and British Columbia, are not similar. They cannot possibly be, because in each 
of those provinces mineral development is of different significance and is carried out under a different set of conditions. 
This applies even more so in the Yukon, the Northwest Territories, and the high Arctic where conditions are vastly 
different from those encountered in southern areas. 


However, | also perceive many common requirements acceptable to all regions. For instance, such things as 
encouragement for more exploration, new measures to facilitate access to markets, and innovations to encourage more 
stability in the highly skilled labour force upon which mineral development rely. 


Increased opportunities for the further processing of minerals would surely be an objective to which all 
regions would readily subscribe, although one would hope that provincial desires in this matter will be tempered by 
realism of what is economically feasible for our international markets. 


The mining industry clearly understands and appreciates the desire of the governments and people of 
Canada to see more of our resources processed to as great a degree as possible in Canada. However, mining men are 
realists. They are not likely to be easily diverted into impractical schemes to satisfy a wistful wish they are not 
convinced is capable of realization. | believe that whenever situations arise that make further processing and 
manufacturing of resource products — mineral or otherwise — attractive, Canadian entrepreneurs will take on the task 
and a natural expansion of the resource based industries will come about. Many factors will influence such decisions — 
access to markets whether domestic or export in which such industry is able to compete; adequate and stable labour 
possessed of the required skills and available at the site of operations; access to capital in a climate favourable for 
private investment; energy sources; all the many matters that must be researched and considered. We should not 
generalize too much about processing and fabricating resource products. There is no merit in the processing of nickel to 
be used in steel alloys beyond the condition required by the world’s steel mills. On the other hand, we already mint 
nickel coins for foreign governments. Whether we smelt ores and concentrates in a Canadian smelter or ship to an 
offshore smelter becomes an economic decision. Governments can help create the conditions that will bring about 
greater Canadian added value by maintaining a stable political climate and reasonable levels of taxation, and urge 
opposite foreign governments to moderate or remove trade barriers. 


All these objectives are, | believe, attainable if the necessary incentives and desire are present. Industry is 
certainly willing to cooperate with governments in determining how best to effect the measures which are required. 


It seems to me that to debate and determine policies in regard to these objectives some appropriate 
structure should be established forthwith and | would suggest that it take the form of a series of working committees 
composed of senior representatives from Federal and Provincial Governments aided by industry representatives in a 
consultative capacity. These committees would be concerned among other things with Taxation and Royalties, 
Exploration, Environmental Control, Transportation and Marketing, Labour Relations, and Social Planning. 
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These are important and critical areas where decisions have to be made and where the maximum 
coordination is required. 


It stands to reason that in matters of taxation and royalties, long-term stability is essential just as much as 
an equitable and realistic level of tax which will recognize the necessity to maintain international competitiveness. 


It is also clear that exploration, which is the lifeblood of mineral development, should be encouraged much 
more than it now is. Legislation regarding the exploration, development, and mining of mineral deposits should be 
realistic and should be subject to the least possible change consistent with good management. 


When a parcel of land is committed for exploration, the holder must know his rights and obligations and be 
assured that so long as he meets his obligations the tenure of his rights is secure. Some recent legislation that has not 
adhered to this principle is giving the industry great concern. 


Environmental control is a major responsibility but its nature and extent differs depending on the areas in 
which mining operations are situated, and measures to develop that control should therefore take into account regional 
considerations. 


Good transportation and marketing are the prerequisites to any mineral development, and governments can 
play a most useful role in them. In terms of transportation the emphasis would be, of course, on northern and other 
remote areas where access is in most cases a prime determinant to making a deposit economic. 


As for marketing, the prime area where government assistance is required is in eliminating the non-tariff 
barriers which place restrictions on our international trade. Of course, if the Federal Government was successful in 
negotiating tariff reductions on processed mineral commodities with some of our trading partners, this would greatly 
encourage the goal of further processing domestically. 


And perhaps most important of all, Labour Relations and Social Planning, which are fundamental areas 
requiring imaginative and appropriate policies. 


It is all too evident to everyone that the whole field of labour relations in Canada is one which leaves much 
to be desired. In regard to the incidence of strikes we have one of the worst records of any member country within the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) and it is not difficult to appreciate what is the 
serious and negative effect of this poor performance on the ability of Canadian industry to remain competitive in 
domestic and world markets, quite apart from the many inconveniences and hardships created in Canada by this labour 
strife. 


Government by its labour relations legislation should create and maintain a climate which fosters 
understanding and fair relations between employees and employers in the private sector, and the latter should, for its 
part, seek to settle its own problems in an atmosphere of freedom and with a minimum of government interference. It 
should never be forgotten that fundamental to all sound labour legislation must be the freedom of the individual and 


protection of the public interest. 


In mining, the problems of labour relations are compounded by a high turnover of personnel which results 
in part from the fact that our labour force has to operate very frequently in remote areas. Traditionally, mining 
companies have had to bear a large share of the costs involved in providing a more diversified structure to a community 
than simply that of a working environment; to offer the type and range of amenities to which people in these 


communities are entitled. 
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But clearly more imaginative and effective responses must be found to the challenges of living in isolated 
areas and this is an important field where a greater degree of coordination between governments and industry would 
seem to be indicated. There appears to be a good case for individuals who elect to work in regions remote from the 
mainstream of Canadian life and who contribute so importantly to the health of our economy to receive consideration 
in the form of a reduction in personal income tax. Perhaps residents of Canada’s remote areas should also be eligible for 
subsidized transportation to urban centres where they must often go for some specialized services or treatment. If we 
are to successfully develop these areas of Canada we must be more concerned with how to enrich the lives of the people 
who live in them. 


In conclusion, gentlemen, let me reiterate industry’s concern and vital interest in developing sound 
long-term mineral policy objectives in line with the changing patterns of our society and international market 
requirements. 


Let me re-emphasize that our Canadian mining expertise is a most valuable national asset which should be 
carefully nurtured, not dissipated, so that its exceptional capabilities can be harmonized with governments, to 
maximize resources benefits for Canada. 


It is only through full cooperation that these benefits to the nation will be obtained. 
*% & O* 


The Chairman thanked Mr. Elliott for presenting the private sector’s views on what should be done in 
regard to our mineral resources. 


The Chairman then introduced Dr. J. P. Nowlan, President of the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, who recently retired as Deputy Minister of Mines for Nova Scotia who spoke as follows: 


Due credit in great measure must be given to dedicated scientists in government service for their work in 
mapping lands, research on methods of mineral beneficiation, and compilation of data and records of prime importance 
to mineral utilization. However, governments’ role to a great extent could change to that of exercising a negative 
influence with regard to the resource industries. They can bring exploration, development, and exploitation to a 
grinding halt, stage by stage, through taxes, through marketing controls, or through reducing availability of manpower 
by making welfare more enticing than work. On the other hand a mineral industry is possible only if some man has the 
training, desire, and to some extent, luck, to look for and find a mineral deposit. The resource must be there, it must be 
found, developed, and financed. Markets must exist or be made. In all these phases government plays the secondary role 
of assuring mineral rights to the appropriate party and to providing ancillary services to the extent that it chooses. 


The mineral industry is one of the four supporting pillars of a prosperous Canada. The foundation is an 
abundant supply of energy without which none of the basic or secondary industries can survive in a competitive world. 
The pillars of course are farming, fishing, forest products, and minerals. The last stands out because, with few 
exceptions, our mineral products have been competitive on the world market; skills and techniques have developed 
which have enabled us to export technology, capital, and personnel around the world (particularly within the 
exploration sections of the industry); and much of our secondary industry, services, and transportation facilities are 
geared to and based on a solid framework of mineral exploitation. No empire in history has flourished if access to 
minerals has not been available. 


Although a national energy policy appears to me to be far more urgent than a national mineral policy, the 
experience in developing a mineral policy could be of great assistance in devising an energy policy. The procedure 
followed, under the leadership of the Federal Department of Energy, Mines and Resources did more than pay lip service 
to the concept of. meaningful consultation with the provinces. The clauses pertaining to needs, objectives, priorities, 
etc., were hammered out during a series of sessions with all Provincial Mines Departments during a lengthy period of 
time and in neutral ground, i.e., away from Ottawa. The results, while relatively innocuous, do provide a framework 


within which governments of any political persuasion now in power in Canada can devise specific roles to fit specific 
situations. 
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From a philosophical point of view, | think the important consideration is that, for the first time in my 
experience with the Federal Government appropriate technical input from the provinces was requested, considered, and 
adopted when a concensus was reached. Unfortunately within the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources this 
spirit of teamwork is not apparent in all planning. Within many other departments of the Federal Government not even 
a gesture is made toward local and provincial priorities and needs. Canada is so diverse a country that no one detailed 
policy may be beneficial to all sections, but, unfortunately, we tend to get policies and plans for the entire country laid 
down by Ottawa in a manner to satisfy the area that yields the greatest political pressure — often this is Ontario or 
Quebec, maybe now it is becoming the west — rarely is it the Atlantic Provinces. 


Happily the framework of the mineral policy as presented can be applicable to all regions and within it, to a 
great extent, local priorities can be satisfied. 


There is no sense in repeating here what has ably been presented in tabular and booklet form. The statistics 
on the contribution of the mineral industry to Canada’s standard of comfortable living are well-known to us although 
probably not to the general public; suffice it to point out that cities like Toronto and Vancouver would be shadows of 
their present entities without the contributions from mining and exploration, and that our north country would largely 
be a vacuum had large areas not been opened up by mineral exploration. The timber cutter comes, cuts, and runs. The 
mine operator stays until the camp is exhausted and by then there is usually either some secondary industry or a service 
structure that can be utilized even if only for tourism. 


Why have we spent so much time, money, and talent in attempting to develop secondary industry of a type 
where we have no national advantage? Secondary industry, to thrive without artificial incentives, must be based on 
advantages of some type. Either there must be access to raw materials, location must be such as to permit ready 
distribution into world markets, special skills must be forthcoming or cheap power must be available. Industry based on 
mineral resources always is credited with at least raw materials and special skills, and may have all four advantages. 
From both east and west coast we have access to world markets but have taken only minimal advantage of this fact 
preferring to rely on easy access to one market in and from Central Canada. 


One of our problems has been to define and measure our mineral base benefits adequately. | have been 
Chairman of a committee charged by the Mines Ministers’ Conference with improving the quality and reliability of our 
mineral statistics and to determine the return to Canada, preferably in constant dollars, from investments made at each 
stage of production and processing. The problem has turned out to be more complex than any of us anticipated and | 
do not think that we yet know at what point optimum returns for our investment are received. This in turn makes the 
central theme ‘Obtain optimum benefit for Canada from present and future use of minerals’’ subject to a great many 
individual interpretations. Some, looking at the success of a few mines, consider it to be in finding and exploiting 
orebodies and argue that private enterprise makes a profit that should go to the people. Others, unconcerned with 
market factors, call for at least secondary processing of all minerals produced and probably ultimate manufacturing of 
all goods of which minerals are a component within the country. The true optimum as usual probably lies somewhere 
between two extremes and it would seem sensible that an interplay of market forces should dominate the final decision 
as to investment. 


In respect to depletion, most minerals are in a different category than are the fossil fuels. When these latter 
are burnt we have not only destroyed their value, we have depleted the oxygen in the atmosphere and changed the heat 
balance in the closed circuit of this earth. Should it be possible to burn all the fossil fuels we would have reverted to an 
atmosphere similar to that of the Carboniferous era, more favourable to plants and cold-blooded animals than to 
~ mammals. At some point our atmosphere will become less favourable to mankind than that to which we have become 
accustomed. The use of fossil fuels then has never been truly evaluated — their true cost must take into account the 
research necessary to replace them as our dominant energy source, the cost of maintaining our oxygen supply, and the 
price of minimizing pollution. Most minerals, on the other hand, can be recycled at a price provided always that the 
energy is available. There is little danger of running out of minerals per se, although sources will become more costly to 
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find and processing will require better and better technology. Once again available supplies of energy may be the critical 
factor and we should not be overlooking any possible continuing sources of such energy even where present costs are of 
an order higher than the artificially low prices we have been paying. 


There may be one group of minerals which form an exception to the general rule of future availability. | 
refer to industrial minerals of specific characteristics which may be exceedingly difficult to duplicate. High grade 
dolomite for metallurgical purposes is one example although here the increasing use of tron pellets with silica largely 
removed as blast furnace feed enables the industry to utilize dolomite with a silica content much higher than would 
otherwise be acceptable. 


Environmental factors loom ever larger in either mining or processing. Unfortunately widespread early 
carelessness in the coal mining of Appalachia and in the open air smelting of nickel ore at Sudbury are still held by 
environmentalists as the norm in mining practice. In actual fact of course the area of ground affected by mining is only 
a minor fraction of that utilized in other non-natural ways and with the type of contro! now being used it is not 
impossible that in the majority of cases mined areas will be left in a better condition than before mining was 
undertaken. The adverse effects due to the presence of humanity can scarcely be eliminated but those humans working 
at and living near mining operations are no more prone to garbage production than are the advocates of wilderness as 
the ultimate objective. 


Again these comments are not to advocate an undisciplined approach to mining. Human nature being what 
it is, we all like to take the easiest or most profitable way and sensible checks on this tendency would appear to be the 
business of the government. The same checks are needed for highways and airports which can and do ruin scarce 
agriculture land; for farmers who can and do get careless with insecticides, for forest operations where natural and 
planted growth must be kept in line with cutting, and where erosion dangers are ever present; and for all municipalities 
where sewage treatment is shockingly negligible. 


Social needs especially in the far north, are emphasized. In some camps, and | think of Red Lake, the native 
population has adapted well to mining in large part due to careful training on the part of the Cochenour Willans Mine. 
Mining does not disrupt the nation’s way of life as do other aspects of development, but mine closure in a one-mine 
camp can have a disastrous effect on a population that has learned to rely on that one employment. The need to plan 
for the end of the orebody from the inception of mining is one that is possibly not emphasized enough in the Policy 
Statement. 


From the economic point of view, when a new townsite must be developed in order to mine, it actually 
pays to sponsor all possible amenities of civilized living from the start so that labour turnover is minimized. 


The chief problem in implementing the very desirable objectives as outlined in the statement, as accepted 
by both levels of government lies in the lack of factual knowledge concerning the consequences of our actions or lack 
of action. There are two separate fields of ignorance. One is within our own industry and Mines Departments and one 
aspect of this has been referred to above in our difficulty of determining actual benefits at each stage of investment, 
relative to that investment, be it of money, energy, or manpower. 


Similar areas of ignorance are evident throughout the discussion of each set of strategy elements. There are 
suggestions for action which must be, in the many cases, where we do not know the full effect of such actions, purely 
experimental. The other field is the ignorance of the general public as to the extent to which the comfortable living of 
the majority of our citizens is due to the mining industry and its satellite services. 


To help optimize the selection of strategy elements that will be tried, | would suggest a permanent Board 
with Provincial, Federal, and Industrial representation to set priorities, possibly area by area. This Board should have 
the finances and authority to engage task forces to study in detail problems that lie in such fields as harmonizing 
natural resource development, optimum allocation of investment, and marketing strategies. Not less than semi-annual 
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reports would be issued and publicized. Taxation or other financial inducements could be suggested as appropriate to 
attract investment toward the desired end. Such governmental pressures must be used with great discretion and only 
after meaningful consultation with industry. 


The lack of Knowledge by the general public, in fact the lack of communication in many cases, is a problem 
that | have been emphasizing, to the various Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy Branches. With some 
exceptions the industry has fallen down badly in its communications. | think we have started to wake up to this fact, 
but it is going to require a concerted effort through all our news media and within our school systems to alert the 
Canadian public to the full significance of the mineral industry. Governments can help greatly here by establishing 
liaison with the various departments of education and by ensuring that all Teacher Training includes some appreciation 
of geology, mineral deposits, and the engineering and technical skills that we must continue to provide so that Canada 
can continue to profit from its minerals and maintain an environment consistent with a high quality of living. 


As to research, | think that the most vital long-range problems are in the energy field, and we allocate far 
less than an appropriate share of research dollars in this regard. 


We need to know long range atmospheric effects caused by oxidizing 250 million years’ accumulation of 
debris in a few short centuries. We need far better ways of handling radioactive waste. We need to know the effects on 
ocean plankton from the cirrus clouds caused by jet aircraft as well as the upper atmosphere effects of polar flight. 
While there are undoubtedly fossil fuel and other energy reserves at a price in Canada, sufficient for us for many years, 
we need to know how to exploit them — the large undersea area of the Sydney coalfield, the underground portion of 
the tar sands, and Fundy tides are good examples. Finally, if we find that we do not dare utilize all our fossil fuel 
reserves, we must find some way of harnessing more of the sun’s energy, or of the internal energy of this globe, and a 
much more effective storage system. Better that our tax money go in these directions, paid by the energy users, than in 
a variety of welfare schemes which add nothing to the national product or to the quality of life. 


Multinational corporations, strong enough to thrive in a competitive world, must be encouraged to remain 
based in Canada, or to move to Canada. Mineral policies must recognize this economic need. At the same time 
roadblocks should not be thrown in the way of hungry smaller companies, geared to take chances that are unattractive 
to large organizations. Both are needed; both, because of the discipline of the market place, are inherently more 
efficient than governmental organizations, and both supply risk funds from individuals who voluntarily take their 
chances for success or failure. Such burden of risk financing should not devolve on the taxpayer. Revenues can be and 
are acquired by the several levels of government from profits of the few successful ventures without risk unless the 
taxation press is applied too tightly. A sizeable portion of such revenues should be devoted to applied research in the 
fields of minerals and energy production either by tax remission to private enterprise or through the revenues raised. 
Such research should cover the fields of reserves, exploitation, future needs and energy, and mineral economics. Until 
better knowledge of the limiting or controlling factors in each instance is acquired, our policies should remain flexible. 


Finally, | would suggest that under present tax policies it will be extremely difficult for a new major 
company to be developed in this country and that such development can easily be made impossible by changes in such 
policies, which are reportedly contemplated by some governments. By the very fact of their prominence most of the 
industry delegates to a meeting such as this tend to be from the larger companies so this aspect may not appear 
important to them. Whether or not an opportunity for new private enterprise to grow should be provided is an aspect 
of policy that should be considered very carefully by both Provincial and Federal Governments. Furthermore, it is an 
aspect which goes well beyond the direct powers of the various Departments of Mines and as such receives little 
consideration in the Policy Statement. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE NO. 1 


MINING OPERATIONS 


CO-CHAIRMEN: Mr. J. H. McKillop 
Mr. J. E. McMynn 


REVIEW OF NEW LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS 


A number of provinces have new legislation and regulations in the works. Nova Scotia amended the Coa/ Mines 
Regulation Act to provide the necessary authority for the Department of Mines to clean up a number of old 
minesites, the owners of many of which cannot be conveniently located, if at all. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF MINING INSPECTOR’S SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Chiet Mining Inspector’s Subcommittee of Committee No. 1 distributed a copy of a report prepared after 
their meeting in Vancouver last April. The report dealt with such matters as: 

(a) | underground noise levels. 

(b) fume characteristics of explosives. 

(c) safety aspects of diesel equipment. 

(d) circulation of information on dangerous occurrences. 


(e) oxygen and poison gas testing equipment. 


A resolution which arose from the discussion of this item was that this Subcommittee be continued, and that it 
should meet twice a year in order to achieve optimum effectiveness. 


SAFETY DEVICES ON MOBILE MINING EQUIPMENT — CANADIAN CLEARING HOUSE 
and 
CANADIAN MINING AND AGGREGATE EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION — PROGRESS REPORT 


A united front is required by provinces on safety devices on mobile mining equipment. New traffic controls are 
required on large trucks. 


Vic Dawson of British Columbia was considered the most appropriate to review and to represent Chief Inspectors 
at Exhibition Park in Toronto. 


ROLE OF COMMITTEE NO. 1 


(a) Relationship of the Committee to the Chief Inspector’s Subcommittee 


The Chief Inspector’s Subcommittee is a subcommittee of Committee No. 1. A resolution was passed which 
recommends that all Chief Inspectors of Mines or their equivalent, as the highest responsible authority for 
mine safety in any province, be included in the Chief Inspector’s Subcommittee. This resolution arises from 
the fact that two Canadian provinces have vested the responsibility for mines’ inspection in other 


departments than mines. 
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(b) 


Proposed Changes to Activity of the Committee 
It was the consensus that insufficient time and effort goes into the preparation of an agenda for this 
Committee. Two persons: 
Mr, J. L. (Louis) Tanguay, Quebec 

Mr. R. W. (Bill) Warren, New Brunswick 
were appointed to work up the agenda for the 1974 Mines Ministers’ Conference. 
Technical Manpower Requirements: Some provinces have expressed a concern about the difficulties they 
are encountering in finding and holding qualified personnel in the technical fields: tradesmen, welders, 
equipment operators, machinists, millwrights, etc. 
Some felt that Canadian immigration policies and welfare policies should be examined in this regard. Tax or 
other incentives might help labour in mines. 
It was recommended that Committees No. 1 and No. 4 (Environment) should be combined because of the 
closely related interests involved. 


MINERAL POLICY OBJECTIVES FOR CANADA 


Items of concern to delegates: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(5) 


Item A. 
Item B. 


Item C. 


Item D. 


Item E. 


Item F. 


An inventory of our minerals for planning and policy formulation. 


(a) Assessment of mineral needs for the forseeable future. 


(b) Market calculation for the exportable surplus. 
The higher cost of moving processed minerals to markets. How should the cost be borne? 


Japanese are interested in having more of their smelting done outside of Japan. Pollution is a factor, but 
another important factor is that because labour is getting more expensive, they would prefer to utilize it in 
higher profit activities. 


Increasing costs of energy in Canada. 


The high cost of money for new mining developments or expansion of existing facilities. Related to this is 
the optimization of extraction — higher costs — higher cut-off grades. 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 
Toronto, November 22, 1973 


No comment. 
Agreed that the Chief Mining Inspector’s Subcommittee should continue and meet twice each year. 


Recommended that the provincial Ministers of Mines approach the Federal Department to determine what is 
being done in regards to a more satisfactory method of testing rope. 


No comment. 


Agreed that all Chief Inspectors of Mines or their equivalent as the highest responsible authority for mine 
safety should be included on the Chief Mining Inspector’s Subcommittee. Noted the concern expressed about 


the difficulties encountered in finding and holding qualified personnel in the technical fields. 


No comment. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE NO. 2 


EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


CO-CHAIRMEN: Mr. J. G. Fredette 
Mr. J. E. Gilbert 


RESUME OF NEW LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS 


NEWFOUNDLAND REPORTED: 


Newfoundland has implemented an interim policy on mineral land tenure which is being considered for 
incorporation in new, longer term legislation. Concession agreements are no longer issued on the island of 
Newfoundland but are still available in Labrador. On the island, staking is the method employed for acquisition 
of mineral rights. Staking is also permitted in Labrador. 


ONTARIO REPORTED: 


The new mining act is now in the final stages of preparation and it will be passed within the next year. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA REPORTED: 


Extensive changes have already been made in the mining act and regulations and further changes are 
contemplated. Among the more important revisions of the requirement that only Canadian citizens can obtain 
prospectors’ permits, although non-citizens previously holding such permits will be allowed to renew them. 


REPORT OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE ON MINING LEGISLATION 


It was reported that this committee had not met since the last Mines Ministers’ Conference. During the year a 
paper entitled, Comparison of Regulations Pertaining to Acquisitions of Crown Mineral Rights in Canada, was 
prepared by Mr. J. T. Cawley, the committee chairman, and tabled with the Mines Ministers’ Conference. 


In connection with the work of the ad hoc committee, the following resolution was passed: 
Committee No. 2 recommends to the Ministers that the ad hoc committee on mining legislation actively 


continue its work and that the provincial departments of mines be asked to make the reports of the 
committee available to the mining associations within their jurisdictions. 


NEW GEOPHYSICAL TECHNIQUES 


Dr. D. J. McLaren, Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, reported on three types of geophysical surveys 
carried out by the Federal Government and tabled the following reports: 


(a) Experimental high sensitivity aeromagnetic programme 

The purpose of these studies is to investigate the possibility and usefulness of measuring much more 
detailed and much smaller variations in the earth magnetic field, especially in the Canadian Shield, than can 
be provided by standard magnetometers. The experimental works begun by the Geological Survey of 
Canada in 1968 include both the development of adequate instrumentation and of automated digital 
compilation techniques. 

The development of the instrumentation has progressed more rapidly than that of the necessary computer 
programme and the high sensitivity magnetometer became operational as early as in 1970. However, 
automated data compilation has also recently reached the routine basis and assessment is under way. 
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(b) 


(c) 


As part of a continuing programme of technique development the Geological Survey of Canada aircraft is 
presently being modified to carry a gradiometer installation since there is good evidence that magnetic 
gradient measurements may provide the best information on near surface geology and would therefore find 
their most important applications in areas of extensive overburden. Test flights will take place in 1974. 


Experimental airborne gamma-ray spectrometry 


The Geological Survey of Canada, in conjunction with A.E.C.L., developed between 1967 and 1969 an 
airborne gamma-ray spectrometer system, a geophysical tool capable of measuring ground concentration 
and distribution of the radio-element thorium, uranium, and potassium. The system now in operation 
includes a detector containing over 3,060 cubic inches of sodium iodide. 


Since 1968, the equipment has been engaged in four types of work comprising: (i) experiments to establish 
physical and operational parameters of the system; (ii) detailed test surveys of areas of known economic 
uranium deposits, (iii) experimental surveys at wide line spacing for the purpose of aiding geologic mapping 
and evaluating economic potential; and (iv) crosscountry reconnaissance flights to determine large-scale 
regional variations in radio-element distribution within the Canadian Shield. 


A good number of surveys, some on a cost-shared basis with the provinces, have been completed in various 
parts of Canada, totalling approximately 64,700 line miles. At the same time laboratory and field 
experiments are carried out so as to define data analysis techniques and produce more accurate airborne 
measurements of radio-element concentrations. Instrumental development and investigation of new 
detector materials are also being carried out and experimental surveys, including some jointly with the 
provinces, are being planned. 


Although further refinement of the method is desirable, it is felt that it is sufficiently developed and 
established to recommend that serious consideration be given to sponsoring more extensive surveys on a 
commercial basis. 


Airborne electromagnetic techniques 


The use of a multi-frequency system seems to become more popular and development work is proceeding 
along this line. The Geological Survey of Canada will be testing soon the Scintrex 3 — frequency Tridem 
System — and since the Provincial Governments are increasingly involved in sponsoring E.M. surveys, the 
question of a joint Federal-Provincial testing programme deserves consideration, according to the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 


REPORT OF CANADIAN CENTRE FOR GEOSCIENCE DATA 


Dr. C. F. Burke, Geological Survey of Canada, outlined the work done by the Centre during the year. Only four 
of the ten provinces of Canada are participating in the National Index to Geological Data, namely: Quebec, 
Ontario, Newfoundland, and Saskatchewan. Since six provinces are not contributing to the Index, it is incomplete 
from a national point of view. 


In other areas, work commenced on building computer-based mineral deposits data files, and a report on this 
activity was prepared and made available to the public. 


REPORT ON JOINT FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL AIRBORNE SURVEYS 


Dr. D. J. McLaren, Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, tabled a report entitled, Federa/-Provincial 
Aeromagnetic Program, in which asummary of this activity is presented. 
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All provinces, except Quebec, the continental part of Newfoundland (Labrador) and British Columbia are entirely 
covered and flying is presently in progress in Labrador, Quebec, and District of Keewatin. However, the coverage 
of the whole of Canada could not, at the present rate of expenditure (about $1 million in federal funds) be 
completed until at least 1990. 


An up-grading in survey specifications has taken place since the beginning of the programme and the data are now 
recorded in digital form. 


TAX CHANGE EFFECT ON EXPLORATION 


Members of the committee expressed views to the effect that all governments in Canada should be made fully 
aware of the high risks involved in mining exploration and ventures so that tax policies may reflect these risks. 


GEOCHEMISTRY 


Dr. D. J. McLaren, Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, tabled a report entitled, Geochemistry, that 
covered the five areas to which reference was made in the 1972 report of Committee No. 2. 


Those are: 
(a) Role of geochemistry in exploration; 
(b) Role of geochemistry in environmental studies. . 
(c) Joint Federal-Provincial surveys; 
(d) Laboratory reference standards: 
(e) Analytical methods. 


It was stated the Geological Survey of Canada and some provinces are carrying out large geochemical exploration 
programmes and that the expenditure on this type of exploration by the industry during 1973 is estimated at $8 
to $10 millions. 


The Federal Government may be interested in joint Federal-Provincial cost-shared geochemical surveys of which 
it was recognized there is a real need at the broad reconnaissance level. 


In the field of laboratory reference methods, it was noted that the Association of Exploration Geochemists, 
Denver, Colorado, has started to work on this important matter and it was recommended that all provinces and 


mining companies interested in geochemistry contact that organization for further details. 


The following motion was carried: 


“It is recommended that the Federal and Provincial Governments continue to conduct research into 
geochemical methods of exploration and to develop regional geochemical patterns for all Canada.”’ 


REPORT OF TASK FORCE ON SUBMISSION OF EXPLORATION DATA 


The following report was presented by the Task Force to Committee No. 2: 


1; To all exploratory work listed in (Il) following, that is done on any disposed Crown mineral rights, 
whether or not such rights are allowed to lapse after the work is done. 
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To all airborne geophysical surveys done on undisposed ground or ground that is held by a third 
party. 

The report does not apply to work done in search for fossil fuels but submission of such data should 
be considered by a new subcommittee. 


TYPES OF WORK TO BE SUBMITTED 


00! el O)S Ste aa 


Prospecting; 

Trenching; 

Underground and areal geological surveys; 

Underground, airborne, and areal geophysical surveys, 

Underground, airborne, and areal geochemical surveys. 

Drilling; 

Sampling (done either as a part of work listed above or as a separate programme); 


Any other data that might be required by the Minister. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED 


With respect to each of the types of work listed in (Il) preceding: 


(a) 
(b) 


The general types of information listed in the attached appendix will be required by each province. 


Each province will be responsible for deciding independently the method by which the information Is 
to be obtained, the detail required, the confidential period, and the format in which the information 
is to be submitted. 


IV. IMPLEMENTATION OF PROPOSALS 
1. It is recommended that this report be sent immediately by the Chairman of Committee No. 2 to all 
mining and prospecting associations in Canada for comment by the end of 1973 and that the 
comments received be considered at a final meeting of the subcommittee to be held in March of 1974 
in Toronto. 
2: It is recommended that each province implement the proposals in this report by the end of the 1974 
calendar year so that all exploratory work carried out in 1975 will be required to be submitted. 
APPENDIX TO REPORT OF TASK FORCE ON EXPLORATION DATA 
INFORMATION REQUIRED WITH RESPECT TO 
TYPES OF WORK TO BE SUBMITTED 
PROSPECTING 
(1) Map of appropriate scale showing in relation to topography and claim boundaries: 
(a) Location of area prospected; 
(b) Location of traverse; 
(c) Outcrops examined and mineralization noted. 
(2) Report indicating name of prospector, dates on which work was done, and any unusual geological features 


noted. 
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Pa TRENCHING 
(1) Map at appropriate scale indicating: 


(a) Location of trenches; 


(b) Dimensions of trenches: 
(c) Plan of sampling indicating location of samples in trench. 


(2) Identified assay results of all samples. 
a GROUND AND UNDERGROUND SURVEYS (Geological, Geochemical, Geophysical) 


(1) With respect to all types of surveys, maps, and reports indicating: 
(a) Location of survey, survey grid lines, and underground workings with respect to topography and 
claim boundaries. 
(b) Geodesic and base stations, reference, control, and tie-in points; 


(c) Survey method and procedure, type of instruments, components measured, sensitivity, precision, and 
scale constant of instruments; 


(d) Units measured, values, determinations, and other basic numerical data obtained corrected and 
plotted at an appropriate scale and the interpretation of these as profiles, contours, zones of 
variation, anomalies, etc.; 


(e) Other pertinent data such as topography overburden cover, drainage and groundwater, results of prior 
work and of other surveys or observations; 


(f) Dates on which work was done and names of all contractors. 
(2) With respect to geochemical surveys the following additional information is required: 


Nature of soil horizons and unconsolidated sediments observed and sampled (species and parts of 
plants observed in biogeochemical surveys), period and depth of sampling, samples preparation, 
methods of analysis, and name of laboratory. 


(3) With respect to geological surveys the following additional information is required: 


Outline of outcrops, nature and attitudes of the various rock types exposed, textural and 
metamorphic features, geologic structures and mineralization observed. 


4. AIRBORNE SURVEYS 


Maps and reports indicating: 
(a) Location and dates of survey and flight lines, grid shown in relation to identifiable surface features; 


(b) Survey method and procedure and precision control, aircraft speed and ground clearance, type and 
particulars of airborne instruments; 


(c) Complete results in appropriate form; 
(d) In the case of an airborne geochemical survey: 
(i) Results of control surveys over known ore and known barren ground; 
(ii) Detailed meteorological conditions; 
(iii) Vegetation cover; 
(e) Dates on which work was done and names of all contractors. 


5. DRILLING 


(a) Map (scale: 1,090 feet to the inch or more detailed) showing collar location and horizontal projection 


of each hole; 


ee 


(b) Complete drill core logs with assay results and submission of core if required; 
(c) Size of core; 


(d) Location of core storage. 


I. EFFECTS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT AND TRADE POLICIES 
ON MINERAL EXPLORATION 


This topic was discussed at some length, particularly with respect to the role of Federal and Provincial Crown 
corporations in mineral exploration. 


DISCUSSION FOR THE NEED FOR A CANADIAN POLICY WITH REGARD TO 


EXPLORATION FOR URANIUM 


Two motions were carried: 


That Committee No. 2 recommend to the Mines Ministers that they ask the Federal Government for 
clarification of their uranium regulations. 


Whereas if Canada is to maintain its present competitive position in the nuclear field significant new 
uranium reserves will have to be discovered and developed; 


Whereas uranium exploration in Canada has been at a virtual standstill since the policy statements of March 
2, 1970; 


Be it resolved that any legislation implementing this policy should be provided sufficient incentive to foster 
a healthy uranium industry in Canada. 


K. OTHER BUSINESS 


The following motions were passed: 


(1) 


Item A. 


With respect to mining activity in Canada: 
Whereas individual and small mining organizations carry out much of the exploration work in Canada; and 
Whereas such organizations discovered most of the mines now active in Canada; and 


Whereas the financial and operational health of these organizations has been seriously impaired through 
various regulatory and restrictive actions of governments and financial institutions; 


Be it resolved that the Mines Ministers seek ways and means of improving and encouraging the functions of 
these groups through government policy improving and simplifying financing and operating requirements 
for such groups. 

With respect to the work of Committee No. 2: 


It is recommended that the work of this committee be continued in view of the interest shown each year in 
the items on its agenda. 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 
Toronto, November 22, 1973 


No comment. 
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Item B. 


Item C. 


Item D. 


Item E. 
Item F. 


Item G. 
Item H. 


Item |. 


Item J. 


Item K, 


Agreed that the committee in mining regulation should continue its work and that the reports of the 
committee should be made available to the mining assocations in their jurisdictions, 


No comment. 


Noted that it was desirable to have all Provinces participate on a national scale and suggested each province 
should be contacted. 


No comment. 
No comment. 


Agreed that the Federal and Provincial Governments should continue to conduct research into geochemical 
methods of exploration and to develop regional geochemical patterns for all Canada. 


Commended the Task Force investigating the submission and disclosure of exploration data and agreed that 
full disclosure was an end worthy of achievement. 


No comment. 


Agreed with the recommendation of the committee and reworded the request to the Federal Government to 
read: ‘‘to clarify its position vis-a-vis all facets of uranium exploration and development as soon as possible 
and that if any changes are being made, there be meaningful consultation between the Federal and Provincial 
governments.” 


Agreed with the recommendation of the committee and reworded it to read: “‘that the Ministers of Mines 
consider whether there are ways and means of improving and encouraging the function of those groups 
through government policy, improving financing and operating requirements of such groups.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE NO. 3 


ROYALTIES, TAXATION, AND TARRIFFS 


CO-CHAIRMEN: Mr. G. A. Jewett 
Mr. C. A. Perry 


REVIEW OF PREVIOUS BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE 


At the 29th Annual Conference in 1972, the Ministers agreed that Statistics Canada continue to publish 
exploration expenditure data and that an effort be made to complete the preparation of related employment data 
at an early date. 


The Committee was informed that the Federal Government concurred with the recommendation of the Ministers. 


(1) 


(2) 


RESUME OF CHANGES IN MINING AND RELATED TAXES 


Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia reported an upward adjustment in the royalties on oil, and 
that an adjustment of royalties on natural gas was under consideration. 


British Columbia reported also that: 


(a) The Copper Bounty Act and /ron Bounty Act have been repealed. 
(b) The provincial corporate income tax rate has been increased from 10 per cent to 12 per cent. 
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(c) A new Corporation Capital Tax Act imposes a levy of one-tenth of one per cent on the paid-up 
capital of all companies including mining corporations. 

(d) The new Mineral Land Tax Act applies a levy to Crown-granted freehold mineral rights. The basic tax 
is from 25 cents to $1 per acre. Any area may be declared a production area to which, in addition to 
the preceding, a tax of $2 per acre is levied plus, a tax based on assessed value. 


(3) Other provinces reported no change, although several provinces are reviewing mining taxes and royalties. 


C. TAXATION 


Members of three separate panels presented papers on tax topics related to the mineral industry. The panels were 
composed of eminent tax consultants or advisors to industry and government. Copies of some of the papers were 
not available at the time of publication so only the topic is included in this report. Other papers are included in 
full. 


The tax topics discussed were as follows: 
(1) INTERNATIONAL TAXATION OF MINES 


(a) Australia — Income Tax 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper sets out the main features of the Australian income tax law applicable to prospecting and mining 
enterprises. In it reference is made from time to time to numbered ‘sections.’ These references are to the provisions of 
the Income Tax Assessment Act 1936-1973 — the basic Australian legislation under which income tax is levied. 


Some provisions of the Assessment Act have been changed by amendment in recent months and further 
changes are proposed in the Budget handed down by the Treasurer (Mr. Frank Crean) on 21 August 1973. Some of 
these changes effect, directly or indirectly, the provisions relating to the mining industry. These have been taken into 
account in the discussion that follows. 


TAXABLE INCOME 


Under the Assessment Act income tax is levied on an amount known as the ‘taxable income.’ Taxable 
income is the total of all assessable income less allowable deductions. 


In broad terms, assessable income is the gross income, other than amounts that the law specifically exempts 
from tax. 


A resident of Australia is, as a general rule, exempt from tax on income (other than dividends) having its 
source outside Australia and Papua-New Guinea, if the income has borne tax in the country of its origin. 


Persons (including companies) who are not residents of Australia pay Australian tax by assessment on 
income derived directly from sources in Australia which are not subject to withholding tax. Australian tax is not 
charged on their income from sources wholly outside Australia and that income is not taken into account in 
determining the rate or amount of tax payable on their Australian income. Withholding tax is payable on dividends 
received by non-residents from Australian companies and on interest paid from Australia. The withholding tax is a final 
tax and income on which it is paid is not subject to tax by assessment. | 
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Deductions allowable from assessable income include expenses incurred in gaining or producing the 
assessable income or necessarily incurred in carrying On a business to produce the income. Deductions are also allowed 
for depreciation of plant owned by the taxpayer and used in the production of assessable income, for certain bad debts, 
contributions to employees’ superannuation funds and a number of other items of expenditure. Business losses may, 
within limits, be deducted from the income of subsequent years. 


Expenses of a private, domestic, or capital nature are not generally deductible from assessable income. 
Persons engaged in prospecting or mining operations may, however, qualify for deductions of a wide range of capital 
expenditure. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


While capital expenditure is not an allowable deduction under the general provisions of the income tax law, 
the position of the mining industry is distinguishable from that of other industries since its reserves of raw materials 
cannot be replaced. As a mine is worked, the mineral deposits come nearer to exhaustion and there is generally a 
corresponding diminution in the value of assets associated with the mine. This important factor is recognized in the 
income tax law, which authorizes special deductions for capital expenditure incurred in developing and operating a 
mine for the purpose of earning assessable income. 


Different bases of deductions are provided for capital expenditure incurred in general mining operations 
and for capital expenditure incurred in petroleum mining operations. Briefly stated, the allowances are available on the 
following bases: 


General Mining 
A. — Exploration or Prospecting Expenditure 


A deduction is allowable from income of the year in which exploration or prospecting expenditure is incurred up 
to the amount of net income derived during that year from a mining business or associated activities (section 
122J). Any balance of the expenditure not so deducted is deductible over the life of the mine. 


B. Allowable Capital Expenditure on Mining and Certain Treatment of Minerals 


This expenditure may be deducted, at the option of the mining enterprise, on any of the following bases: 
(a) Annual deductions over the life of the mine (section 122D); 
(b) A deduction for the expenditure in the year in which it is incurred (section 122E); 


(c) Where income of a year is appropriated for expenditure to be incurred in the next year, a deduction in the 
year in which the income is derived of the amount so appropriated (section 122G); 


(d) Annual deductions as depreciation allowances for mining plant (section 122H). 
C. Expenditure on Housing and Welfare 


At the option of the mining enterprise, this expenditure may be deducted: 
(a) Over a life of the mine (section 122D); or 


(b) Over a period of five years (section 122E). 
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Petroleum Mining 


Allowable capital expenditure incurred in prospecting or mining for petroleum is deductible from income 
derived from the sale of petroleum obtained in Australia until the expenditure has been fully recouped (section 
124DG). 


GENERAL MINING 
Exploration or Prospecting Expenditure 


Under section 122J deductions are, within limits, allowable for expenditure on exploration or prospecting, 
other than for petroleum, on mining tenements in Australia or Papua-New Guinea. Other provisions govern the 
deductions allowable in relation to prospecting and mining for petroleum. 


For the purpose of section 122J, exploration and prospecting includes activities such as geological mapping, 
geophysical surveys, systematic searches for areas containing minerals and the more detailed searches for ore deposits 
undertaken by drilling or other means. Where an orebody has been located, exploration and prospecting includes 
searches within that orebody or in its vicinity by means of drives, shafts, crosscuts, winzes, rises and drilling if these 
activities are not part of normal mining operations directed towards the extraction of minerals rather than their 
discovery. 


Exploration and prospecting expenditure incurred by an enterprise during a year is allowable as a deduction 
up to the amount of net income derived by it during that year from carrying on a mining business and from activities 
directly or indirectly associated with that business. If the exploration and prospecting expenditure exceeds the net 
mining income, the amount of the excess is carried forward as residual capital expenditure deductible over the life of 
the mine. 


An enterprise engaged in prospecting or exploration which has no mining income can carry the amounts 
expended by it in searching for minerals forward for deduction over the life of the mine when mining operations are 
commenced. The expenditure may qualify for this deduction even though it does not relate to the area in which the 
enterprise commences mining operations. 


Allowable Capital Expenditure on Mining and Certain Treatment of Minerals 


Section 122A specifies the categories of capital expenditure that may qualify for the special deductions 
available to mining enterprises. The expenditure must be incurred by an enterprise that is engaged in, or preparing to 
engage in, mining operations on a mining property in Australia or Papua-New Guinea for the extraction of minerals, 
other than petroleum, from their natural site. The deductions are allowable only where the mining operations are 
carried on for the purpose of earning assessable income. 


in broad terms, capital expenditures covered by section 122A include expenditure: 


(a) In preparing a site for mining operations to extract minerals, e.g., surveys for the location of mine buildings, 
the clearing of a minesite, removal of overburden, etc.; 


(b) On buildings, other improvements and plant necessary for the carrying on of the extractive operations, e.g., 
work shops, mine offices, storage facilities, mine shafts and tunnels, drilling equipment, bulldozers, etc.; 
and 


(c) $n providing water, light or power for use at the minesite, access to the site, communications with the site, 
e.g., reservoirs, power plants, telephone lines; the capital cost of these facilities qualifies for special 
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deduction whether borne directly by the mining enterprise or by contributions it makes to expenditure 
outlaid by, for example, a government authority which supplies facilities of this kind. 


(d) On housing and welfare. 


Expenditure incurred by a mining enterprise on plant used primarily and principally in the treatment of 
minerals it has mined is, within limits, subject to the special deductions. Qualifying plant is that which is used in 
processes applied up to and including concentration of the minerals. The place at which the treatment plant is installed 
is of no significance; it may be located at or near the minesite, or many miles distant from it. 


Treatment plant eligible for the special deductions includes plant used in cleaning, leaching, crushing, 
granding, breaking, screening, grading, or sizing a mineral and concentration of a mineral by a gravity, magnetic, 
electrostatic, or flotation process. Also included is plant used in any other treatment applied to a mineral where the 
treatment is applied before concentration or would, if the mineral had required concentration, have been applied before 
concentration. As already indicated, it is necessary for the treatment to be carried out by the enterprise which mined 
the minerals in order that the cost of the plant may qualify as allowable capital expenditure. 


Plant used in the sintering or calcining of minerals, in the production of alumina, or in the production of 
pellets or other agglomerated forms of iron is specifically excluded from the scope of treatment plant the cost of which 
may qualify for the special deductions available to mining enterprises. Ordinary depreciation allowances are available in 
respect of plant to which the special deductions do not apply. 


The cost to a mining enterprise of plant or buildings, used directly in connection with the operation or 
maintenance of eligible treatment plant and buildings, or other improvements used directly in connection with the 
storage of minerals both before and after treatment, qualifies as allowable capital expenditure. Such plant, buildings, or 
other improvements would include, for example, a power plant necessary for the operation of the treatment plant, 
buildings housing the treatment and power plant, associated work shops, and paved storage areas including any covering 
provided for those areas. 


Expenditure incurred by a mining enterprise in providing housing and welfare at or adjacent to the minesite 
for mine employees and other employees engaged on operations connected with the operation of the mine qualifies as 
allowable capital expenditure — this is discussed later under a separate heading. 


Where the sole and principal business of a company is the carrying on of prescribed mining operations, 
allowable capital expenditure includes the costs incurred in forming and incorporating the company and expenses of 
raising share capital to be used for mining or prospecting purposes. 


Allowable capital expenditure may include, within the limits specified in section 1228, the cost of 
acquiring a mining or prospecting right and mining or prospecting information. The GeRUCHOn available ase the 
purchaser is limited to so much of the cost as is specified in a notice signed by each of the parties to the transaction and 
given to the Commissioner of Taxation under that section. It is also limited, broadly, to so oe or the expenditure of 
the vendor of the right or information on prospecting for minerals, and on development of a oe in the area subject to 
the right, as has not been allowed as deductions. To this is added any amount taxed in the vendor’s hands as a balancing 
adjustment in consequence of his sale of the right. 


Broadly, a mining or prospecting right includes an authority, licence, permit CUrighy to mine or prospert in 
a particular area. It also includes a lease under the terms of which the lessee is entitled to mine or prospect for minerals. 
An interest in such an authority, licence, permit, right, or lease qualifies as a mining or Prospecting right. The term 
embraces any rights in respect of buildings or other improvements on the land concerned or used in connection with 
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operations on that land which are acquired with the mining or prospecting right. Mining or prospecting information 
means geological, geophysical, or technical information that relates to the presence, absence, or extent of mineral 
deposits (other than petroleum) in an area which has been obtained by mining or exploration or prospecting. 


Exclusion from Allowable Capital Expenditure 


In addition to expenditure on treatment plant already referred to, certain other categories of capital 
expenditure are specifically excluded from the scope of the special deductions allowable under the provisions applicable 
to general mining [Section 122A (2) 


Expenditure incurred on ships, railway rolling stock or road vehicles, or on railway lines, roads, pipe-lines, 
or other facilities used in the transport of minerals or products of minerals is excluded. These exclusions do not apply 
to transport plant or facilities used wholly within the minesite, e.g., the cost of vehicles used exclusively for extractive 
operations at the mine. Normal depreciation allowances are available in respect of ships, railway rolling stock, and road 
vehicles used to transport minerals or products of minerals. A special allowance is provided for the cost of railway lines, 
roads, pipe-lines, or other facilities used in transporting minerals or products of minerals. (Discussed later under 
‘Transport of Minerals.’) 


Also excluded from the scope of the special deductions is expenditure on plant, buildings, or other 
improvements used in connection with the establishment, operation, or use of a port or other facilities for ships. These 
exclusions extend to expenditure on housing and township facilities for port employees, wharves and wharf plant, 
roads, harbour surveys and dredging. Depreciation allowances are available in respect of wharves and wharf plant. 


Annual Deduction Based on Life of the Mine 


If a mining enterprise does not elect to adopt one of the alternative bases of deduction, allowable capital 
expenditure incurred by it is deductible over the life of the mine to which the expenditure relates. Where an enterprise 
is carrying on mining operations on more than one mining property, separate calculations are to be made for each 
property. 


To arrive at the deduction available for an income year, the allowable capital expenditure incurred during 
that year is, in effect, added to the undeducted expenditure of earlier years. The residual capital expenditure is then 
divided by the number of whole years in the estimated life of the mine at the end of the year of income or by 
twenty-five, whichever is the lesser. 


The amount thus ascertained is, in the majority of cases, the amount allowable as a deduction. If, however, 
the net income of the enterprise from mining and other activities is insufficient to absorb the amount to be deducted 
on that basis, the deduction is limited to the amount of the next income. The undeducted amount is retained in the 
residual capital expenditure and is deductible in subsequent years. 


This precedure is designed to ensure, as far as possible, that mining enterprises are allowed effective 
deductions in years in which they have sufficient income from which deductions may be allowed. If, however, an 
enterprise does not wish the deduction to be limited to the net income of a particular year, it may elect that the 
limitation shall not apply. In that event, any loss will be carried forward for up to seven years and allowed as a 
deduction when income is available. 


The term ‘residual capital expenditure’ mentioned above is discussed later in more detail under a separate 
heading. 
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Deduction of Expenditure in Year in Which It Is Incurred 


In lieu of deductions over the estimated life of the mine, a mining enterprise may elect that allowable 
capital expenditure (other than expenditure on housing and welfare or on the purchase of a mining or prospecting right 
or information) be deducted from income derived during the year in which the expenditure was incurred (Section 
1225); 


The election may be made in respect of the whole of the expenditure incurred on any unit or units of plant 
or the whole or any part of other allowable capital expenditure. An election may not be made in respect of part only of 
the cost of a particular unit of plant. However, it can relate to one or more complete units of plant leaving the 
expenditure on other units to be deducted over the life of the mine or by way of depreciation allowances. 


An election has effect in respect of expenditure on units of plant referred to in the election and in respect 
of other allowable capital expenditure specified in the election. A separate right to make an election arises in each year 
in which allowable expenditure is incurred by a mining enterprise. 


Deduction of Income Appropriated for Allowable Capital Expenditure 


A mining enterprise that appropriates income of a year to meet allowable capital expenditure may elect to 
deduct so much of the amount appropriated as has not been expended during the year in which the income was earned. 
Such an election may not, however, be made in relation to an appropriation for expenditure on housing and welfare or 
on the purhcase of mining rights or information (Section 122G). 


The amount claimed in relation to an appropriation of income needs to be stated in the election. The 
deduction allowable is so much of the amount appropriated as the Commissioner of Taxation is satisfied has been, or is 
likely to be, expended as allowable capital expenditure not later than the end of the income year next succeeding the 
year in respect of which the appropriation is made. An appropriation of income for this purpose may be made during 
the year in which the income is derived or within two months after the end of that year or within such further time as 


the Commissioner allows. 


Where a deduction has been allowed in an income year for an appropriation of income, an amount equal to 
that deduction is included in the assessable income of the next succeeding year. The amount so included in the 
assessable income is offset by the deduction allowable in that year for expenditure incurred out of the appropriated 


income. 


Deduction of Depreciation on Plant 


Where the cost of plant is deductible under any one of the bases discussed in this chapter, depreciation 


allowances on the plant are not available. 


A mining enterprise is, however, entitled to elect that none of these bases shall apply to some or all of its 
expenditure on mining or treatment plant (section 122H). If this election is made, annual allowances for depreciation 
replace the deductions that would otherwise be available on the special bases. 


The annual rate of depreciation on any unit of plant is determined by the Commissioner of Taxation on the 
basis of the effective life of the unit, assuming it is maintained in reasonably good order and condition. This rate is 


increased by 50 per cent if depreciation is claimed on the diminishing value method. 


Rates of depreciation that have been determined for some classes of mining plant include: 
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Percentage Allowed 


Prime Cost Diminishing 
Method Value Method 


Mining machinery and plant generally .........-.- 0 eee e eee teen eee ee eee eens Th 11% 
Mechanical coal mining plant, comprising cutters, loaders, and shuttlecars ........... 12% 18% 
BlldOZeOrs i245 cette a, DC SR ia ee ae Rt erie ate fans 15 22% 
Motonthucks s=snOriival: eke Rete Feed coat eh SUE ae. aie hee toate SE, oh ee ne eens Ge coh are 15 22% 
Motor trucks = heavy.duty sos a. Se ee. SE er Be Sean ate eres ee 20 30 
Mirae Cars: 5.x peepee econ hea cee eee A ee PO AR Rees Tah te ree Pe tt mete, Pease 10 15 
Sleiosiae@al tess sos fe has see ey awe ee als tonne ees saw te cre = Peng ae ersncn Teme 72 11% 
Rolling stock (trucks for carriage Of coal) .... 2... eee eee eee ce eee teens 2'2 3% 
Conveyor units — 

Rubber: belts. «sh es dea Se ee ei Per REPRO ss ete ee ot WS 222 

Lhlevistwcese, cave .ceehtatie fesse ut. eS eae ee Se eee ites 12% 18% 

Motor, drive, and structure of conveyor systeM .... 2.6.02 ce eee eee eee ees Th, 11% 


Residual Capital Expenditure 


Reference has been made in this paper to the residual capital expenditure upon which the annual 
deductions allowable to mining enterprises are based. 


The method of calculating the residual capital expenditure is set out in Section 122C. As already 
mentioned, the residual capital expenditure is divided by the lesser of the number of years in the estimated life of the 
mine as at the end of the year of income by twenty-five to determine the annual deduction allowable. 


Broadly stated, the residual capital expenditure at the end of a year of income is calculated by ascertaining 
the total of the allowable capital expenditure incurred to the end of that year and the amount of exploration or 
prospecting outgoings not deducted in the year of expenditure. From that total there is deducted the sum of: 


— Special deductions granted for allowable capital expenditure under the provisions already discussed. 


— The cost of housing and welfare in respect of which an election has been made to deduct the cost over five 
years. 


— The undeducted portion of expenditure on mining assets that have been sold or scrapped or that, for any 
reason, have ceased to be used in connection with the mining operations or as housing and welfare. 


If an election has been made to have the cost of mining plant deducted under the normal depreciation 
provisions instead of on one of the special bases provided, the cost of the plant does not fall into the residual capital 
expenditure of the plant owner. 


Deduction of Expenditure on Housing and Welfare 


Expenditure incurred by a mining enterprise on housing and welfare in carrying On mining operations on a 
mining property in Australia or Papua-New Guinea to extract minerals for the purpose of producing assessable income 
may, at the option of the enterprise, be deducted on either of the following bases: 


1. Annual deductions over the life of the mine. 


2. Annual deductions over the period of five years. 
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For the purposes of these deductions, houses, apartments, and other quarters situated at, or at a place 
adjacent to, the minesite and used as residential accommodation by the employees engaged in the mining operations, or 
in activities connected with those Operations, and their dependants are Classified as housing and welfare. Health, 
educational, recreational, and other similar facilities situated at, or at a place adjacent to, the minesite and provided 
principally for the welfare of those employees and their dependants also qualify as housing and welfare, if the facilities 
are not conducted by the mining enterprise, or any other person, for profit-making purposes. 


Facilities for the provision of meals, medical, and dental clinics, child welfare centres, hospitals, libraries, 
play-centres, sports arenas, and swimming pools are within the scope of the improvements that may be treated as 
housing and welfare. So are works carried out directly in connection with the residential accommodation or other 
facilities such as the provision of water, light, power, access roads, or communications. 


Unless a mining enterprise elects otherwise, housing and welfare is included in the residual capital 
expendiutre and thus deductible over the life of the mine (Section 122A). 


The enterprise is, however, entitled under Section 122F to elect for the allowance of deductions over a 
five-year period. If this election is made, one-fifth of the expenditure to which the election relates is deductible in the 
year in which it is incurred, and one-fifth is deductible in each of the four succeeding years. 


A separate right to make this election arises in relation to the housing and welfare expenditure of each year 
and the election applies to the whole of the expenditure incurred on housing and welfare during the year for which it is 
made. 


Disposal of Mining Assets 


In the course of carrying on a mining enterprise, assets in respect of which deductions have been granted on 
one of the special bases may be sold, lost, or destroyed. It may also occur that such assets cease to be used for mining 
purposes and are put to other uses. Section 122K authorizes appropriate balancing adjustments in each of these 
situations. 


Where the assets are sold, lost, or destroyed it is necessary for the sale price or any other proceeds flowing 
from the event to be compared with the amount of capital expenditure outlaid on the assets which at that time remains 
undeducted. If the amount received in consequence of the particular event is less than the undeducted expenditure on 
the assets, the difference is allowed as a deduction. The total of the deductions is thus equated with the amount by 


which the cost of the assets exceeds the consideration received. 


In other cases, the amount received may be greater than the undeducted expenditure on the assets. In these 
circumstances the excess of the sale price or other proceeds over the undeducted expenditure is taken to Sey as 
assessable income. The amount included in the assessable income does not, however, exceed the total deductions 


allowed in respect of the expenditure on the assets. 


A balancing adjustment is also made if a mining asset for which deductions have been allowed is transferred 
for use in other business activities of the mine owner. As there would be no sale price or other proceeds in Hil cases, 
the value of the asset at the time it ceases to be used for mining purposes is taken into account i calculating the 

. additional deduction or the amount to be treated as assessable income, as the case may be. 4 Prant is used in other 
business activities, depreciation allowances based on its value at the time of transfer to these activities are available. 
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TRANSPORT OF MINERALS 


Special deductions are authorized by Section 123B for capital expenditure incurred on certain transport 
facilities used primarily and principally in relation to minerals mined in Australia or Papua-New Guinea. 


in the general mining field, the deductions apply to facilities used for the transport of the raw minerals and 
certain specified materials (e.g., alumina, blister copper, iron ore pellets) obtained from the processing of such minerals. 


In the petroleum mining field, the deductions are available where the transport facility is used for 
transporting petroleum (i.e., crude oil and natural gas) between the oil or gas field and a refinery or other terminal. 
Deductions are not available in respect of capital expenditure on facilities used to transport petroleum products or to 
reticulate gas to consumers. 


The special deduction applies to expenditure incurred on, or by way of contribution to the cost of, a 
railway, road, pipe-line, or other transport facility. Expenditures on earthworks, bridges, tunnels, etc., necessary in the 
construction of the facility, compensation payments made to enable the construction to be carried out and payments 
for rights to construct the facility are subject to the special deduction. The deduction is not, however, available for the 
cost of railway rolling stock, road vehicles, ships, or port facilities. Nor is it available for the cost of transport facilities 
used wholly within the minesite or which form part of petroleum mining operations where that cost is deductible under 
the special mining provisions applicable either to general mining or petroleum mining. 


Expenditure eligible for the special deductions is deductible in equal annual instalments over a period of ten 
years commencing with the first income year in which the facility is used primarily and principally for the transport of 
minerals, or, in the case of general mining, certain products of minerals. 


A person who incurs capital expenditure on a transport facility is eligible for the special deduction even 
though he is not, himself, engaged in mining operations. Moreover, it is not necessary for the person incurring the 
expenditure to own the facility. The deduction would be available for example, in respect of expenditure incurred ona 
railway constructed on leased land by the lessee where the ownership of the railway will vest in the lessor at the end of 
the lease. 


The special deduction ceases to be allowable where a transport facility is disposed of, lost or destroyed, or 
is no longer used primarily and principally in transport that qualifies under the special provision. Balancing adjustments 
are then made on a similar basis to that already explained in the previous section in relation to disposals of mining 
assets. 


PROSPECTING AND MINING FOR PETROLEUM 


An enterprise producing petroleum in Australia or Papua-New Guinea is entitled to special deductions for 
allowable capital expenditure it has incurred in searching for petroleum in Australia or Papua-New Guinea and mining 
petroleum in either place. 


The special deductions are allowable only from income derived from the sale of petroleum produced in 
Australia or Papua-New Guinea or products of such petroleum (Section 124DG). In effect, the allowance operates to 
free the proceeds of the petroleum from Australian tax until all allowable capital expenditure of the enterprise mining 
the petroleum has been recouped by it. 


For all purposes of the income tax law relating directly or indirectly to the exploration for, or the mining 
of petroleum, ‘Australia’ includes the Australian continental shelf and ‘Papua-New Guinea’ includes the continental 
shelf of that Territory. Thus, taxpayers are entitled to the same income tax deductions in relation to petroleum 
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activities on the continental shelves of Australia and the Territory as they would be if the activities had been carried out 
on the respective mainlands. 


Allowable Capital Expenditure on Petroleum Prospecting and Mining 


For the purposes of the special deduction available to petroleum mining enterprises, allowable capital 


expenditure embraces all capital expenditure incurred by an enterprise on petroleum prospecting or mining operations 
in Australia or Papua-New Guinea and on plant necessary for carrying on such operations Section 124DD). 


The following classes of expenditure would normally qualify as allowable capital expenditure and thus be 


eligible for the special deduction: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


Exploratory surveys of an area: 
Petroleum drilling plant and the cost of drilling; 


Pumping plant and plant at the well head used to remove gas, water, or other impurities from the 
petroleum; 


Pipe-lines and storage tanks at the well head: and 


Access roads, power lines, telephone lines, and similar improvements are used in carrying on the prospecting 
Or mining operations. 


Certain special cases of capital expenditure are specifically brought within the scope of allowable 


expenditure. In broad terms, these special classes of expenditure are: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Where the producer is a company, costs incurred in forming the company and expenses of raising share 
capital to be used for petroleum prospecting or mining purposes; 


Expenditure on housing and welfare if these improvements are situated on, or adjacent to, the site of the 
prospecting or mining operations; and 

Within specified limits, the costs of acquiring a petroleum prospecting or mining right or prospecting or 
mining information. The amount deductible is limited to the unrecouped capital expenditure of the vendor 
at the end of the year in which the right or information is sold. The allowance of the deduction is 
dependent upon a written notice of agreement between the vendor and the purchaser being lodged with the 
Commissioner of Taxation under section 124DE. 


Exclusions from Allowable Capital Expenditure 


Some categories of capital expenditure are specifically excluded from the scope of the allowable capital 


expenditure that is eligible for the special deduction available to petroleum mining enterprises. These are: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Expenditure on pipe-lines constructed for the transport of petroleum mined in Australia or Papua-New 
Guinea (other than transport forming part of the mining operations), or plant (including pumping 
apparatus, storage tanks, port facilities, and other terminal facilities) for use primarily and principally, and 


directly, in connection with the operation of such a pipe-line; 


Expenditure on ships, railway rolling stock, and road vehicles for use for the transport of petroleum mined 
in Australia or Papua-New Guinea other than road vehicles for use in the mining operations; and 


The cost of a petroleum refinery. 


Expenditure so excluded may qualify for deduction either under the special transport provisions or under 


the normal depreciation revisions. 
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Unrecouped Capital Expenditure 


The actual deduction allowable to a petroleum mining enterprise is determined by reference to the 
unrecouped capital expenditure of the enterprise calculated in accordance with Section 124DF. 


The unrecouped capital expenditure is the total allowable capital expenditure incurred by the mining 
enterprise up to the end of the year of income as reduced by certain specified amounts. A petroleum exploration 
company may therefore carry its unrecouped capital expenditure forward indefinitely until such time as it produces 
petroleum in Australia or Papua-New Guinea in commercial quantities. When assessable income is derived from the sale 
of that petroleum, deductions for the unrecouped capital expenditure are allowed up to the net amount of the income 
remaining after taking into account general operating expenses to the extent to which these expenses relate to the 
petroleum income. 


There are eight different items to be taken into account in calculating the amount of unrecouped capital 
expenditure available for the special deduction. In the interests of simplicity these items are summarized in broad terms 
below and technical refinements are disregarded. The amount to be deducted from the allowable expenditure is the sum 
of: . 


ile The total of the special deductions allowed in previous years in respect of allowable capital expenditure. 


2 The total of amounts of net exempt income from petroleum derived by the enterprise during the year of 
income and previous years; this class of income could be earned from sales of the petroleum overseas if the 
sales are made and is subject to income tax in that country. 


The total of petroleum search subsidies paid to the enterprise by the Commonwealth of Australia. 


4. An amount received on the sale of a petroleum prospecting or mining right or information which has been 
the subject of a notice given by the vendor and the purchaser to the Commissioner of Taxation under 
Section 124DE. 


5: The total values of assets that have ceased to be used in petroleum prospecting or mining operations 
otherwise than by disposal, loss, or destruction of the assets. 


6. Considerations receivable on the disposal, loss, or destruction of assets, other than a petroleum prospecting 
or mining right, that have been used in petroleum prospecting or mining operations. 


I. Compensation received from the Commonwealth Government in respect of machines used in petroleum 
prospecting or mining operations that required conversion to decimal currency. 


The eighth item relates to the amount of monies paid on shares in the company which had been specified by it in 
a ‘declaration’ made for the purpose of ‘Section 77D.’ By a recent amendment, Section 77D has no application to 
payments made to a company after 7 May 1973. 


In brief, the unrecouped capital expenditure is, as its name implies, the net amount of allowable 
expenditure that remains to be deducted from assessable income derived from the sale of petroleum obtained in 
Australia or Papua-New Guinea or products of such petroleum. 


Deductions for Unrecouped Capital Expenditure 


A deduction for unrecouped capital expenditure of an enterprise as at the end of the year of income Is 
allowable from the assessable income derived by the enterprise from the sale of petroleum mined by it in Australia or 
Papua-New Guinea or products of that petroleum. Accordingly, the deduction commences to be allowable only when 
an enterprise produces petroleum in commercial quantities (Section 124DG). 
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The deduction is limited to the net amount of assessable income from petroleum remaining after deducting 
from that income, under other provisions of the income tax law, all allowable deductions which relate to the income. If 
the unrecouped capital expenditure exceeds the net assessable income from petroleum, the excess is carried forward for 
deduction in a subsequent year when further assessable income from petroleum is derived. 


Disposals of Petroleum Mining Assets 


As already mentioned, where assets that have been used in petroleum prospecting or mining operations are 
sold, lost, or destroyed, or cease to be used in those operations, the unrecouped capital expenditure is adjusted in 
respect of such assets. 


If the value of an asset which ceases to be used in petroleum prospecting or mining operations exceeds the 
unrecouped capital expenditure, the excess is included in the assessable income of the enterprise. However, where the 
asset is used in other activities producing assessable income, deductions may be allowable under other provisions of the 
income tax law where this is appropriate. Plant, for example, used in general business operations could be subject to 
depreciation allowances based on the value of the plant when it commences to be used. 


Where the consideration received on the disposal, loss, or destruction of an asset used in petroleum 
prospecting or mining operations exceeds the unrecouped capital expenditure, the excess is included in the assessable 
income of the enterprise. No amount will, however, be included in the assessable income until the enterprise is 
producing petroleum in commercial quantities. Until that stage is reached, the excess is carried forward in the 
calculation of the unrecouped capital expenditure of the enterprise for each year. When further allowable capital 
expenditure is incurred the excess is, in effect, set off against that expenditure. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
INDIVIDUALS 


The rates of income tax shown hereunder are applicable to all forms of taxable income derived by indi- 
viduals during the year ending 30 June 1973: 


Total Taxable Income 


Not Less Not More Tax at General Rates on Total Taxable Income 
Than Than 
$ $ 
1,121 1,200 53.56 plus 9.8 per centum of excess over 1,000 
1,200 1,400 61.30 plus tes per centum of excess over 1,200 
1,400 1,600 83.90 plus ey, per centum of excess over 1,400 
1,600 1,800 109.30 plus 14.1 per centum of excess over 1,600 
1.800 2,000 137.50 plus 15.4 per centum of excess over 1,800 
2,000 2,400 168.30 plus ti per centum of excess over 2,000 
2,400 2,800 237510 plus 19.6 per centum of excess over 2,400 
2,800 3,200 315.50 plus 2220) per centum of excess over 2,800 
3,200 3,600 403.50 plus 24.4 per centum of excess over 3,200 
3,600 4,000 501.10 plus 24.8 per centum of excess over 3,600 
4,000 4,800 608.30 plus S053 per centum of excess over 4,000 
4,800 5,600 850.70 plus 33.0 per centum of excess over 4,800 
5,600 6,400 eZee, plus Sos), per centum of excess over 5,600 
6,400 7,200 1,402.70 plus 37.9 per centum of excess over 6,400 
7.200 8,000 1,705.90 plus 39.9 per centum of excess over 7,200 
8,000 8,800 2,025.10 plus 41.8 per centum of excess over 8,000 
8,800 10,000 2,359.50 plus 44.1 per centum of excess over 8,800 
10,000 12,000 2,888.70 plus 48.2 per centum of excess over 10,000 
12,000 16,000 3,852.70 plus 54.6 per centum of excess over 12,000 
16,000 20,000 6,036.70 plus 60.3 per centum of excess over 16,000 
20,000 40,000 8,448, 70 plus 64.0 per centum of excess over 20,000 
40,000 21,248,70 plus 66.7 per centum of excess over 40,000 


NOTE: No tax payable unless Taxable Income exceeds $1,040.00. 


Where the taxable income of a person does not exceed $1,120 maximum tax payable is 66 2/3 per cent of 
amount by which taxable income excees $1,040, less any rebate or credit to which entitled. Minimum tax payable, 
however, is 50 cents. 


Example of Calculation 
*Taxable Income $1,876 


Tax on $1,800 $137.50 
Tax on 76 at 15.4 per centum (nearest cent) 11370 
Tax on $1,876 $149.20 


*The average rate of total tax on $1,876 is 7.95 per centum. 


All amounts are shown in Australian currency. 
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(b)  /ndonesia 


CONTRACT OF WORK 


Foreign enterprises may operate under terms of negotiated Contracts of Work containing regulations 
concerning mining rights and leases, taxation system, employment and training of Indonesian nationals, etc. 


The following tax facts are subject to modification by a Contract of Work. 


TAX DESCRIPTION 
Income 45 per cent on taxable income. 
Withholding 
Dividends 20 per cent. 
Interest 20 per cent. 
Mining Royalty Rates vary depending on mineral grade and degree of processing. 
Property Land rent rates vary from 10 cent to 2 dollars per hectare of concession. 
DEDUCTIONS DESCRIPITON 
Exploration Capitalized and amortized on straight line from 5 to 10 years beginning with the start 
Development of production. 
Training Costs 
Depreciation Mining machinery and processing equipment — straight line basis 8 to 12 years. 
Net Operating Loss General rule — four year carryforward. Losses incurred during first five years of 


production subject to longer carryforward period. 


TOP EFFECTIVE CORPORATE INCOME TAX 


Taxable Income 100.0% 
Corporate Tax 45.0 
Withholding Tax on Dividends (20% of 55%) 11.0 
Top Effective Tax Rate 56.0%* 


*Generally lower under negotiated ‘Contract of Work.’ 


(c) Mexico 


MEXICANIZATION 


Mining activities must be carried out through local corporations which must be at least 51 per cent Mexican 


owned. 
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nAX 
Income 


Withholding 
Dividends 


Interest 


Production and Export 


Property 


DEDUCTIONS 
Exploration 


Development 
Net Operating Loss 


Depreciation 


DESCRIPTION 
Graduated from 5 to 42 per cent, the 42 per cent bracket is reached at a taxable 
income of $120,000. 


20 per cent. Generally, companies may distribute dividends only up to the extent of 
their accounting profits. 

Normal withholding. Graduated from 5 to 42 per cent; 10 per cent on interest 
payments for loans extended by foreign financial institutions and by foreign suppliers; 
20 per cent on interest payments for loans held to be in the public interest. 


Imposed on minerals extracted at rates varying from .86 per cent to 6.64 per cent 
depending on the mineral and the level of processing. Rates are imposed on market 
prices of minerals. 


Incentive — Reduction of up to 100 per cent of federal share (approximately 95 per 
cent of total tax) negotiated on a company by company basis. 


Tax paid annually on mining concession by hectare. 

DESCRIPTION | 

Pre-exploration stage — amortized over life of mine through cost depletion. 
Exploitation stage — deductible currently. 

Same as exploration. 

Five year carryforward. 


Machinery and equipment 10 per cent straight line. Accelerated rates may be 
authorized with government approval. 


TOP EFFECTIVE CORPORATE INCOME TAX 


Taxable Income 100.0% 
Corporate Tax 42.0 
Withholding Tax on Dividends (10% of 58%) 22.6 
Top Effective Tax Rate 53.6% 


(d) South Africa and South West Africa 
(Other Than Gold and Diamond Mining) 


DOING BUSINESS 


Generally there is no discrimination between companies registered within or outside South Africa or South 


West Africa. 


TAX 


Income 


Withholding 
Dividends 
Interest 


Fees 


DESCRIPTION 


South Africa — 40 per cent on taxable income; South West Africa — 35 per cent on 
taxable income; both — 2% per cent surcharge on the basic tax, plus a 5 per cent loan 
levy on tax, repayable no later than seven years. 


15 per cent; dividend paymetns are limited to accounting profits. 
10 per cent. 


12.3 per cent 
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DEDUCTIONS DESCRIPTION 


Exploration Effective in 1973 all allowed as a deduction from income in the year production 
Development commences, or in the case of a producing mine when incurred. 


Depreciation 
Net Operating Loss Unlimited loss carryforward. 


TOP EFFECTIVE CORPORATE INCOME TAX 


South Africa South West Africa 
Taxable Income 100.0% 100.0% 
Basic Tax 40.0 35.0 
Surcharge — 2%% X Tax 10 9 
Loan Levy — 5% X Basic Tax 2.0 lad 
43.0 37:6 

Withholding Tax on Dividends 

(15% of 57%) 

(15% of 62.4%) 8.5 9.4 
Top Effective Tax Rate 51.5% 47.0% 


(e) Brazil (paper not available) 
(f)  /reland and United Kingdom (papers not available) 
(g) United States (paper not available) 
(2) DOMESTIC TAXATION 
(a) Taxation in Quebec 
Real estate taxation in Quebec, as indeed everywhere else in Canada, was not considered too onerous a 
burden 15 or 20 years ago. 


There were two basic reasons for this. Firstly, assessment levels were generally well below value and, 
secondly, money required by the taxing authorities was comparatively nugatory, resulting in quite low mil rates. 


On top of this, the amelioration of assessment and of tax was frequently available to industry as an 
inducement to establish in this locality or that locality. An industry, about to establish, could shop around from 
municipality to municipality to get the best tax deal. 


In those days the right to impose this sort of tax in Quebec was given mainly under two provincial acts. 
These were the Cities and Towns Act and the Municipal Code. 


These enabling acts gave broad authority to assess land, buildings, and machinery. However, a municipality 
- could alter the implication of these laws by applying to Parliament to pass a ‘private bill’ amending its charter. 


It was, therefore, possible for a town to have a very different tax system to its contiguous neighbour. For 
example, on the Island of Montreal some years ago, there were 32 municipal real estate tax authorities. It is true to say 


that their assessment systems were all different. The City of Montreal itself did not assess machinery for example. The 
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nearby industrial cities of Lachine and Montreal East did. The relationship under the City of Montreal assessment 
system between assessment and value varied between 60 per cent and 85 per cent. Yet, the assessment was always 
euphemistically referred to as ‘real value.’ 


Those were the good old days. No one quite knew where he stood but the burden of tax on this account 
was not excessive. 


Then things began to alter. Education or school tax had always been levied on real estate assessment. 
Suddenly, educational costs began to rise. Mil rates for school tax, happily as low as 0.5 per cent for years, suddenly 
escalated to $1.00 per cent and $1.50 per cent and for businesses and industry, to $2.80 per cent. 


At the same time, municipal spending escalated to pay for new roads, for sewage treatment plants, and a 
hundred and one other social amenities that had now become a way of life. 


Greater skill was required for assessors so that more accurate (and higher) assessment would be promulgated 
and defended. 


All in all, the tax on real estate ceased to be a minor, little matter which companies were pleased to pay to 
promote local amenity and has become a serious percentage of total tax liability. 


In Quebec it became clear in recent years that the central government authority had to regulate this source 
of revenue and to ensure, by a provincial act, that equity be established. To this end, Chapter or Bill 50 was introduced 
and passed into law by the Quebec Government in 1971. In the main it strove to impose unity of assessment for the 
province making land and buildings assessable at market value. 


It abolished machinery assessment. 


This act was rapidly amended by Bill 20 in 1972 and by Bill 33 in 1973. In this amending process, one 
cardinal advantage of Bill 50 got lost in the shuffle. The value level of an assessment, defined so bravely in the 1971 act 


as ‘market value’ (which expression was specifically explained in the act), ended up in 1973 as ‘actual value’ (which 
term is not defined). 


In the case of Rex vs. Walpole in 1931, it was held that the words of a statute, when there is doubt as to 
their meaning, ought to be understood in the sense which they best harmonize with the subject of the enactment, and 
with the object which the legislator had in view. The langugage of the statute must now be strained to make it apply in 
cases which were not in view at the time the enactment was drawn. 


| can see many long hours in the witness box over the years to come trying to convince the sceptical that | 
am not ‘straining’ the language of the ‘statute’ and that my opinion does harmonize with the views held by those weary 
legislators who passes the law at a quarter past three one snowy morning after a particularly long session of debate. 


As is not unusual with new legislation, it will be clarified by case law over the next few years. 


And neither do | take much solace from Section 7 of Bill 50 in which it is promised that ‘guidelines’ will be 


issued to help us decide what actual value really is. (The Department of Municipal Affairs had not completed these 
guidelines. ) 
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Perhaps the removal of the formal definition of value indicates a new and encouraging confidence by the 
legislators in the professional ability of appraisers and assessors. Perhaps they too have read the opinion of Plato who 
wrote that value is the most difficult question of all science and decided not to risk definition. 


However, we in Quebec have made a big step forward in the rationalizing of real estate taxation in the past 
couple of years. Our Government has decided to grapple with and to solve a very difficult problem. 


Taxation is a philosophy. An acceptable formula to us might be totally unacceptable in Italy or in 
Germany. 


So, in producing a new formula for Quebec, care had to be taken not to disrupt the philosophical 
acceptance of old methods but rather to bring them up to date, codify them, and ensure equity to all. 


Even though the new Quebec legislation embodied in Bill 50 is of advantage to the Mining Industry in the 
short term, | have little doubt that in the future, the quantum of real estate tax in your industry will tend to increase 


and, therefore, an understanding of its technical intricacies is essential to the large taxpayer that he may be satisfied 
that equity is being done to him. 


Jean Baptiste Colbert, a French politician to the court of Louis XIV said ‘the art of taxation consists of so 
plucking the goose as to obtain the largest amount of feathers with the least amount of hissing.’ 


| think we all have the right to hiss a little on general principles, but, if we consider ourselves agrieved by 
Over or wrongful assessment, we should also do some honking. 


(b) Taxation in Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan (papers not available) 
(c) Taxation in Alberta (paper not available) 
(d) Taxation in British Columbia (paper not available) 

(3)09 SALES’ TAXES 


(a) Philosophical Revue of Sales Taxes 


Because ad valorem taxation is such a compiex subject, amenable to different viewpoints, we wish to be 
quite explicit that the views expressed herein represent, at best, the consensus of the panelists and do not necessarily 
reflect or coincide with the views of the industry or any individual company or association. 


An attempt will be made in our presentation to discuss commodity taxes in philosophical, political, and 
economic terms rather than comparing differing rates among various jurisdictions and endeavouring to explain these. 


This paper contends that the business community in Canada is plagued not only by an excessive cumulative 
level of taxation but equally important, by an excessive number and kinds of taxes which not only reduce the 
competitive position of Canadian industry both in a domestic and external context, but which obscure, and quite likely 
by intent, the effective burden of taxation borne by Canadian producers, manufacturers, and consumers. 


In the event that the preceding assertion strikes some of our friends in government as a surprising or 
ungrateful assessment of the situation, this contention can be illustrated by reference to two publications produced by 
the Mining Industry in Canada. 
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The first of these is entitled, The British Columbia Mining Industry, and is a very detailed and 
comprehensive statistical description of that industry, prepared by Price Waterhouse and Company on behalf of the 
Mining Association of British Columbia. 


One of the tables of this report, which is entitled, Taxes — Government of Canada, shows that for the year 
1971 the industry was subject to at least three different federal taxes. Another table, entitled, Taxes — British 
Columbia, shows that it was also subject to at least nine different provincial taxes. In summary, then not less than 12 
different federal and provincial taxes bore on the Mining Industry in British Columbia in 1971. 


A similar study to that prepared for the Mining Association of British Columbia is prepared annually for the 
Quebec Metal Mining Association by the accounting firm of Boulanger, Fortier, Rondeau and Company. The study 
shows that the metal mining industry in that province for 1971 was subject to at least four different local taxes, seven 
provincial taxes, and two federal taxes plus three additional taxes of a federal and provincial nature including taxes paid 
to other provinces. In other words, the industry was subject to at least 16 different taxes. 


The rationale for this seemingly illogical multiplicity of taxes in Canada was summarized in a very cogent 
manner by Mr. Robert D. Brown, F.C.A., senior partner of Price Waterhouse and Company, Toronto, in addressing the 
Annual Conference of the Eastern Regional Association of Sales Tax Administrators in Toronto on August 17, 1971. 
Mr. Brown stated: 


“What all this comes down to is that governments, as a practical matter are likely to be forced, despite the 
fulminations of university professors, to reply upon a whole host of taxes in order to keep their tax profile 
as low as possible. If people paid all of their taxes in the form of income tax, they would have an 
opportunity of finding out not only how much they are paying in taxes, but how this burden was divided 
amongst members of the community. The impact of this information would be shattering and any 
government so foolish as to attempt to institute such a plan would, | suspect, by instantly voted out of 
office or more likely yet, lynched. 


“It is only by imposing a large number of taxes and thereby extracting money from the public by a variety 
of means on a variety of occasions and through a variety of measures that the impact of tax payments on 
the individual can be lessened and his sensitivity to these extractions maintained at the lowest possible 
level.” 


It is not difficult to understand the viewpoint of the government as to why a variety of taxes are more 
attractive than a single tax raising the same revenue at greatly increased rates but lower total administrative costs. 
However, from the viewpoint of the individual and the businessman, Canada’s present tax structure must surely be 
unacceptable. 


Some indication of the significance of sales taxes as major revenue producers is gained by noting that during 
the 1972-73 fiscal year, the federal treasury anticipates revenues in excess of $3 billion from these sources. This 
represents 19 per cent of budgetary revenue, compared with 46 per cent from personal income tax and 14 per cent 
from corporation income tax. 


The federal sales tax rate is a uniform 12 per cent for all goods, with the exception of building materials 
which are subject to an 11 per cent rate. 


While the trend of future taxation in Canada is by no means clear, the weight of opinion and evidence 


indicates that provinces will continue to make great use of sales taxes as opposed tg increasing income tax rates in order 
to finance costlier and expanded programmes. 
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One such proponent of this view is Professor Richard M. Bird of the University of Toronto’s institute for 
the quantitative analysis of social and economic policy. In an article published in the September-October issue, 1970, of 
the Canadian Tax Journal, Professor Bird observed that: ‘Future tax changes made will take directions not clearly 
foreseen in the Carter. report, in particular towards heavier reliance on indirect taxation and more use of benefit cases.’ 


Professor Bird continues on in the article to illustrate not only the changing composition of Canadian taxes 


but the shift in recent years to the provinces taking a larger share of the Gross National Product in taxes vis-a-vis the 
federal take. 


He also noted that the changed composition of government revenues were matched by a changed 
composition of government expenditures. Health, education, and welfare expenditures have more than doubled in 
relative importance in the last 20 years, to the point where approximately half of total government spending in Canada 
is now accounted for by these fields. The most rapidly increasing of these expenditures is that on public health. 


In the September issue of Executive magazine, an article entitled, A Government-run Nation, by the special 
projects editor, John Kettle, asks the question: ‘How long would you guess before the public sector is the major part 
of the economy?’ 


Using data extrapolated from Statistics Canada reports, Kettle concludes this will occur three years from 
now in 1976. Moreover by 1984 according to his analysis, the private sector of the economy will for the first time 
decline absolutely; that is, its contribution to the Gross National Product will actually begin to shrink instead of 
growing ever more weakly. 


Among other interesting observations and facts in his article are these: 


— Since 1961, government spending has grown at an average rate of 12.3 per cent a year, or 8.6 per cent in 
constant dollars. In the same period, the expenditure of the rest of the economy averaged 7.1 per cent a year 
or only 3.6 per cent in constant dollars. 


— The most rapidly increasing expenditures were those of the provincial governments which increased at an 
average rate of 15.5 per cent a year, or 11.7 per cent in constant dollars, not counting hospital expenditures 
or Quebec’s pension plan. 


— If this trend continues, by 1990 the provinces alone will require one-half the Gross National Product in taxes. 


Kettle produced a similar study in February, 1970, and in December, 1971. The only difference between 
his latest study and his two previous ones is that the private sector is now losing out even more quickly than his earlier 
predictions indicated. 


If this paper were limited to three criticisms of sales taxes in Canada, they would be: 


(a) Canadian producers and manufacturers are placed at an economic disadvantage to their competitors as a 
result of these; 


(b) The system involves pyramiding, excessive administrative complexity and cost; and 


(c) There appears to be a better alternative. 


In a recent paper delivered in Toronto to the 1973 Annual Conference of the National Tax Association of 
the Tax Institute of America, Mr. R. D. Brown stated that: 


Ts 


“The effective rate of the Canadian federal sales tax as a percentage of tax excluded retail selling prices is 
likely close to 9 per cent, while the weighted average rate of provincial sales taxes is in the neighbourhood 
of 6% per cent. This means that Canada already has a direct average sales tax burden on taxed retail sales in 
excess of 15 per cent.” 


The pyramiding effect of sales taxes in Canada did not escape Mr. Brown's notice, nor did the hidden 
burden of sales tax in business costs which tend to make Canadian producers less competitive than many other 
countries, notably the European common market which uses a more effective taxation system. This point was driven 
home in a GATT publication, Basic Documentation for Tariff Study (Geneva, July 1970) which showed that Canada 


headed the list of all GATT industrial countries in terms of the percentage of its total imports in the manufactured 
goods category. The average figures for GATT countries was 22 per cent; for Canada it was 77 per cent. 


The Canadian sales tax structure is administratively undesirable because of the exemptions and exclusions 
which it provides, which in turn give rise to problems of definitions and argument regarding such questions as who Is 
the end consumer, and where does the production process end. These frequently result in industry and government 
spending more money arguing the correctness of a particular assessment than might be involved in payment of the 
assessment itself. | 


Exemptions invite those subject to tax to argue wherever there appears to be the remotest possibility of 
coming within the terms of such an exemption, that the relief ought to be applicable to them. 


An important reservation regarding taxation on producers’ goods was expressed by the Ontario Committee 
on Taxation which was of the view that taxation of producers’ goods at any level constituted a violation of the 
principle of neutrality in that the resulting change in the prices would not be uniform, depending on the number of 
times the product changed hands. The committee report refers to the fact that similar problems have forced the federal 
government to make literally thousands of special rulings directed towards restoring a taxpayer's basic selling price to a 
national manufacturer’s price, in an effort to maintain some degree of ‘fairness’ among those taxpayers required to 
account for federal sales taxes. 


Sales taxes have a particular insidiousness about them, especially in Canada in that the seemingly low rates 
applicable obscure the vast revenue which they generate. Additionally, they result in hidden final costs which 
accumulate depending upon the number of different hands through which the product is passed before it reaches the 
consumer. While transfer payments in recent years especially have done much to recognize the vulnerability and needs 
of the poor and the marginal income earners, these payments do nothing to assist Canada in maintaining 
competitiveness against foreign producers and suppliers of goods. 


Because of Canada’s political structure, there are a number of substantial impediments to a more rational 
system of taxation. Since the federal government acts as the collector of a large share of provincial revenues, it is not 
anxious to continue this role when provincial taxes so collected are increased, since in the public mind, it would 
become mistakenly identified as the level of government responsible for the increase. On the other hand, it can readily 
be seen why the provinces are reluctant to change what is in many ways a most attractive situation; namely, having 
someone else bearing the unpopularity of acting as your bill collector. 


Having regard to the size of Canada, and the absence of adequate transportation facilities in all but the 
largest urban centres, it is almost incomprehensible to see motor vehicle fuels taxes as luxury goods. It would seem to 
make far greater sense to levy increased licence plate fees or to use toll highways for revenue production than to burden 


fuel with such a heavy tax when private automobile transportation is often the only convenient and realistic mode of 
transportation among various centres in Canada. 


Indeed, if Canada is to have differential rates of sales taxes, there would seem to be a strong case both in 
terms of equity and in terms of achieving a more rational distribution of our population for levying progressively higher 
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rates of taxes on motor fuels according to the size of the locality in which they are sold. In sucha scheme, the larger 
urban centres would bear higher costs than smaller ones, because they provide the opportunity. to use public 
transportation systems which are publicly financed, whereas this type of transportation is not available either at all or 
to a lesser degree of convenience in our smaller urban centres. 


Because of the stated as well as the implied criticism of sales and excise taxes in Canada, it is logical for one 
to ask what is a better alternative. 


It may be that industry as well as government in Canada ought to be examining the attractiveness of a value 
added tax. 


There is a tax which should be mentioned in this paper, if only because it is not normally thought of as 
such. It is exceedingly prevalent at this time in our economy and it has built into it all of the worst features of any tax. 
This tax is called inflation. 


It is a tax which is lacking in official sanction, which cannot be precisely calculated, and which bears 
hardest on those least able to resist it. It distorts markets, prejudices long-term financial commitments, and creates 
international uncertainties of serious proportions. 


It is a tax which penalizes holders of cash who are subject to the tax in proportion to the amount held and 
the length of time liquid assets are held. 


It is capricious and discriminatory in that some individuals and companies will find themselves in favourable 
positions to take advantage of rapid price rises for their services or products and will be able to increase their own real 
income positions at the expense of those marketing services and products characterized by more slowly rising prices. 


Indeed, it was not so many years ago that the head of a large Canadian bank accused the then Minister of 
Finance of engaging in a deliberately calculated programme of inflation which would enable the government to retire its 
debt obligations through inflated dollars at the expense of those individuals who in good faith had purchased 
government bonds in anticipation of more orderly price restraints. 


There seems to be little doubt that a certain amount of inflation is a government fiscal tool, nevertheless, 
questions must arise as to its propriety when it reaches a point where people with fixed investments such as government 
bonds can only liquidate their holdings at depressed prices. 


In its simplest form inflation is a tax upon wealth which discourages saving and encourages spending at a 
time when this might well be contrary to national interest. Moreover, it results in increasing public costs in health, 
education, and welfare when these are already rising at what many consider to be an undesirable rate. 


(b) Value Added Taxes 


In its simplest form, a value added tax is a sales tax passed through the chain of processing, production, and 
consumption, with a rebate of tax provided at each point before the point of final sale occurs. 


This is the required tax for all members of the European economic community, although rates are not 


uniform throughout all countries. 


For those who are interested in reading two authoritative, concise, and informitable articles on value added 
taxation, the article by Messrs. Norr and Hornhammer entitled, The Va/ue Added Tax in Sweden, published in the 
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March 1970 edition of the Columbia Law Review is recommended and also the second and more recent paper, A 


Federal Value Added Tax — A Canadian View Point, delivered by Mr. R. D. Brown to which earlier reference has been 
made. 


There has not been a great deal of public discussion in Canada on the desirability of adopting this type of 
tax, however, it is known that the federal Department of Finance and the federal Department of National Revenue are 
examining this tax and according to a report in the Financial Times edition of October 3, 1972, at least one province, 


Ontario, has been seriously examining it. An examination of the Swedish experience with value added tax might be 
useful for a number of reasons. 


Economically, Sweden and Canada make better comparisons than Canada and the United States; the size of 
our populations is more closely related; our economic mix is more similar in that Sweden still depends significantly on 
primary products; our wage levels are similar; and the proportion of Gross National Product which is exported is 
approximately the same. 


Because the value added tax appears to improve a country’s competitiveness in export markets, it should 
for this reason alone be examined carefully by the Canadian mining industry, having regard to the fact that some 60 per 
cent of our total mineral production is exported. Under GATT rules, indirect taxes are considered as being carried 
forward and reflect in final prices, whereas direct taxes are not. For this reason, an exporting country is permitted to 
rebate the indirect tax portion ordinarily levied on goods when these are exported so that these may enter external 
markets free of domestic tax components. Conversely, it is permitted to assess an equalization tax on imported goods 
so that they will not escape the burden of indirect taxes borne by similar good produced in the domestic market and 
otherwise enjoy what is considered an unfair advantage. 


These adjustments at the border take place only with respect to indirect taxes and not, for example, to 
direct taxes, such as corporation income tax which may be applied on the profits of the producers of such goods. 


In the paper by Brown, the advantages of the value added tax are dealt with and the following observation 
appears of particular interest: 


“One of the chief advantages of a VAT is that it can provide relief from the undesirable and distorting 
taxation of cost inputs. It further enables a much more effective exemption to be given to certain goods — 
such as food — because it allows for the exemption of cost inputs as well as the commodity itself. While a 
retail sales tax can provide specific exemption for certain major producers’ goods it cannot possibly grant 
the complete exemption from double taxation that could be achieved with a VAT. The exemption of such 
goods and services is desirable both on the grounds of economic neutrality and in order to ensure that 
domestically produced goods are competitive at home and abroad with goods produced under the tax 
systems of other countries. Goods produced ina country with retail sales tax inevitably bear an element of 
hidden tax and will be at a relative disadvantage with goods produced ina country with a VAT.” 


Earlier in his paper, and as has already been cited in this presentation, Brown points out that Canada has a 
direct average sales tax burden on taxed retail sales of in excess of 15 per cent. However, if it is accepted, and this 
appears to be the general view amongst economists, that part of a sales tax always becomes hidden in manufacturers’ 


costs, then this becomes an extremely important point in assessing which type of taxation system best facilitates our 
capabilities in international trade. 


The question of who is the ‘final consumer’ is, of course, an extremely important one in sales tax 
administration for both government and industry. While Sweden made a smooth and apparently painless transition 
from a general sales tax to a value added tax, the question of final consumer still posed certain problems. For example, 
under their sales tax, steel sold for industrial production was tax free, since the buyer was not considered a consumer. 
On the other hand, steel sold for housing was considered taxable since the builder was regarded as the consumer. 
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However, when the value added tax was adopted, the arguments and questions which such fine distinctions always 
involve under the application of a sales tax which provides for exemptions, was done away with by making every 
transaction taxable. Thus, instead of collecting tax only on sales to ‘final consumers’ the vendor under the value added 
tax system collects tax on every sale regardless of the status of the producer, the purpose of the purchase, or the use to 
which the buyer intends to put the item. 


According to Norr and Hornhammer, the burden of claiming relief is shifted to the buyer, the only person 
in possession of the evidence; if the buyer is a business firm entitled to relief, the firm claims relief by way of the value 
added tax’s tax credit mechanisms. 


With respect to the advantages of a value added tax on Sweden's international trade, the observations of 
Norr and Hornhammer are again of interest, who state that: 


“The problem of hidden sales tax costs is serious in a country like Sweden in which foreign trade and 
international competition are especially significant — Swedish exports (about 20 per cent of Gross 
National Product) account for about 40 per cent of Swedish industrial production. Elimination of sales tax 
burdens on exports was seen not as a stimulant to exports but as a removal of obstacles.”’ 


It is interesting to note that in the Swedish value added tax system governmental transactions are taxable 
on the same basis as they would be if they took place within the private sector, so as not to place the government in a 
preferred position. Aside from considerations of international trade, and administrative simplicity, Sweden adopted 
value added tax because of the general experience of other countries, that once a general sales tax exceeds the 10 per 
cent rate, evasion tends to become a signficant consideration. 


Sweden has a single rate value added tax unlike most other countries, and in addition, it continues to 
impose miscellaneous excise taxes on such items as tobacco, liquor, candy, jewelry and furs, soft drinks, and the like. 


Another view on the merits of a value added tax versus a sales tax is contained in an article in the May-June 
1972 edition of Tax Policy published by the Tax Institute of America. The author is B. Kenneth Sanden, a member of 
the firm of Price Waterhouse and Company and President of the Tax Institute of America. He had this to say: 


“Economists have generally concluded that the incidence of a value added tax is essentially equivalent to a 
national sales tax. Why then has the VAT spread so rapidly as against a sales tax which would appear to be 
easier to administer? The main reason for the initial thrust was in the desire of the Common Market to 
minimize the tax burdens in foreign trade. The tax could be completely eliminated on exports with the 
complications and inexactitudes of a sales tax. These complications involve the use of registration and 
exemption procedures to avoid the tax being imposed on items ultimately entering into non-taxable 
exports or accounting determinations of the portion of taxes paid applicable to such items. Neither 
method proved satisfactory under prior turnover tax systems. 


“The installment collection of a VAT, throughout the production and marketing structure, produces 
revenues to the government at the earliest opportunity. The tax is relatively self-policing at such stages 
and, accordingly, the possibility of fraud is greatly minimized and, even where it occurs, the effect should 


be reduced as contrasted with a tax imposed at a single level. 


“The Europeans apparently also believed that the retail trade should not bear the sole burden of the tax. 
This relates not only to the collection and audit procedures but also to the possible pressures on price 
increases occasioned by the tax.’’ 
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Another article on the case for value added tax, this one by Professor Daniel T. Smith, of the Harvard 
Business School, noted the problems which would develop between the federal government and the states if a national 
tax, in the form of a value added tax were adopted. It would seem that much in his observations would apply to 
Canada. He said: 


“Our federal system adds a special reason to have the same structure for the national tax as that used in 
our states. Clearly, our states are not going to give up their retail sales taxes as a revenue factor; more 
likely, they would oppose a national sales tax as a encroachment on their tax preserves. 


“But if we are to have a national sales tax, we should at least use it to work in the direction of uniformity 
in the sales tax field. This could best be achieved by letting the states ‘ride’ the federal tax — that is, add 
their rate to the federal rate and have the federal government pay over to a state the amounts collected on 
its behalf. 


“The states cannot, however, without a great deal of confusion, ride a VA tax and end up with the same 
revenue allocations among them as exist today. 


“Retail sales taxes in a federal system essentially allocate their revenues to the state of final sale, i.e. the 
state of destination of the goods. In the absence of border adjustments, a value added tax allocates its 
revenues in part to the state of origin, in part to any states having intermediate wholesalers and in part to 
the state of final sale. Indeed, since the Europeans desire for the period ahead to allocate revenues within 
the Common Market to the country of destination, they must retain their border adjustments among 
themselves.” 


For those who may not be entirely clear as to how the application of a value added tax differs from an 
ordinary sales tax, the following example might be helpful. Let us suppose under such a system, a mining company sells 
minerals worth $900,000 (before tax) during a given taxable period. Assuming the nominal value added tax rate to be 
10 per cent, the effective rate would be 11.11 per cent since the tax base is the value of the article plus the tax itself, 
the mining company must add tax of 1/9, or $100,000 to the amount which it collects from its customers. Tentatively 
this $100,000 is the amount the mining company owes the government. 


Let us suppose further, however that during the same period, the company has purchased mills and other 
capital equipment for $200,000 (before tax) as well as additional supplies and materials costing a further $400,000, 
also before tax. Taxable purchases would then total $600,000 before tax; at the 11.11 per cent rate, the company pays 
its suppliers tax of $66,666 on these purchases. In calculating the value added tax which it must pay to the government 
for the period in question, the company may credit, against the tax of $100,000 due on its sales, the tax of $66,666 
which it paid on its purchases. It owes the government only the difference, namely $33,334. 


Under a value added tax system, every firm selling taxable goods or performing taxable services is required 
to register as a taxpayer. Only a registered firm has the right to credit against the tax due on its sales, the tax paid on its 
purchases. Consumers have no such right. 


Value added tax is much too broad a subject to be treated adequately in this presentation. It has been 
mentioned more for purposes of consideration and discussion than for any other reason. Nor should the opinion be left 
that every economist of standing endorses such a system. One of the notable dissenting views is held by Dr. John F. 
Due, a distinguished American economist on the staff of the University of Illinois. In a paper presented to the 6th 
Annual Conference of the Eastern Regional Association of Sales Tax Administrators held in Toronto on August 16, 
1971, Professor Due had this to say on the value added tax alternative: 


“The value added tax has attracted so much attention in recent years that some reference is desirable. To 
the states or provinces the tax offers no advantage at all over the retail sales tax and is considerably more 


complex. The principal advantage of the value added tax in Europe and Latin America is the spreading of 
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the direct impact of the tax over manufacturing and distribution levels rather than collecting it all from the 
retailer — a difficult task in Italy or Brazil, for example. But this problem does not face us in Canada or the 
United States; it is feasible to collect the entire amount from the retailer, and far simpler to do so. 
Furthermore, the value added tax works well only if it is universal in coverage, because of the tax 
deduction feature. But interstate complications would play havoc with the tax credit feature; a 
manufacturer in Michigan sells goods to a processor in Ohio who in turn sells the finished product back 
into Michigan. The system would be seriously complicated by these aspects, with danger of discrimination 


in favour of or against interstate transactions. On the whole, the states would gain nothing by changing 
from a retail tax to a value added tax, but would create serious complications. Use of a value added tax in 
lieu of a business occupation tax as a general business levy, at a very low rate, is somewhat more logical — 
but by usual standards is inferior to corporate income tax.” 


Notwithstanding the views of Professor Due, there are strong reasons why the value added tax system 
warrants serious study as a possible alternative to the present hodge-podge of sales taxes in Canada. A very effective and 
more than offsetting argument for this was made in Mr. Brown’s paper delivered earlier this month to the National Tax 
Association of the Tax Institute of America at its 1973 Annual Conference held in Toronto. 


The concluding paragraphs in his paper are a clear and seemingly valid assessment of the situation. These 
paragraphs read as follows: 


“To my mind, the most important single advantage which a VAT would have in a Canadian context is that 
it would provide a much more efficient and fair system of raising revenues from sales taxes than the 
existing double level of provincial and federal levies, while at the same time removing important elements 
of double taxation and tax drag from Canadian manufacturers and producers. 


“The present system of federal and provincial sales taxes in Canada is economically unneutral, 
discriminates against domestic producers in favour of foreign producers both in domestic markets and in 
export markets, and is erratic and capricious in terms of its exemptions and the incidence of its burdens. 


“| believe that the present Canadian tax system would be significantly improved if the present federal and 
provincial sales taxes were replaced by a single coordinated value added tax. | also suggest that such a value 
added tax would provide important advantages not available through a single retail sales tax system 
producing equivalent revenue. 


“However, | am not at all hopeful that a value added tax will be adopted — or even seriously considered — 
by any level of government in Canada in the near future. A single value added tax replacing existing federal 
and provincial sales taxes would have a relatively high rate and high consumer visability that would make it 
unpopular with voters and politicians alike. 


“Further, a value added tax in Canada would make most sense as a joint federal-provincial project to 
replace all existing sales taxes, and such a joint operation would involve a level of provincial-federal 
cooperation not frequently encountered in recent years.” 


Perhaps the basic problems of a society stem from its philosophical or social orientation rather than from 
its administrative structure. There is, for instance, the notion in Canada that whether Canadians collectively feel the 
need for, or wish it so, governments are going to continue to take an increasing share of the Gross National Product in 
various forms of taxation, and that for reasons of political expediency, a multiplicity of low visibility taxes will be 
chosen as the most effective means of accomplishing this end. 
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In its ultimate form the power to tax is the power to confiscate private wealth, and, indeed, the mining 
industry in Manitoba has recently been made the subject of a proposal which would have their mineral leases 
repatriated to the Crown through a type of confiscatory taxation that would amount to appropriation without 
compensation. 


In western society much is made of the responsibility of government to use the taxation system to 
redistribute wealth. Because it has been cloaked in high sounding platitudes, this proposition has not been seriously 
challenged in Canada. It is astounding that this should be so since one would think that in a society where private 
property rights have been so long and strongly embodied in our law, that governments with no inherent wealth of their 
own would not dare suggest they have a duty to redistribute it. Such a concept must of necessity mean that it is the 
wealth of others that governments propose to give away. In lay terms, this is known as the robin hood theory of 
government. 


Governments at every level have duties to ensure basic human needs are met. The poor and those others 
who for various legitimate reasons are unable to provide their own basic adequate needs must be cared for through the 
state’s resources. Welfare is a proper and required function of government. Unfortunately, this concept has been twisted 
to the point where governments are now permitted to argue that welfare is equivalent to the redistribution of wealth. 


It is not. 


To the knowledge of those associated with this paper, no government in Canada has ever been elected to 
office on the basis of a platform that it was seeking a mandate to redistribute the wealth of the country. This being the 
case, those who are concerned with the increasing entrenchment of this theory should be prepared to take strong issue 
with governments who claim to have such a mandate. 


Administratively and, indeed, morally, the system of government should be such that any citizen knows the 
total effective accrued rate of taxation to which he is being subjected. If governments regard this as undesirable, it must 
only be because they believe that the information so revealed would be unacceptable. If this is the case, then it would 
seem to be a prima facie admission that government policy or expenditures, and quite likely both, lack the public 
support which they must have ina free society to be considered as proper. It is not for government to impose its wishes 
upon the electorate, and so long as the Canadian tax system is so divided that it becomes impossible for individuals, or 
companies to know the actual costs of government, then one must question the morality upon which the system is 
based. 


A philosophical change is required in Canada’s taxation system to return to the concept that governments 
have a duty to provide certain facilities and services, but not without the express consent of the electorate, a duty to 
restructure the form of society by employing a variety of tactics to appropriate an inordinate amount of privately 
earned wealth to finance programmes, many of which are neither known, needed, nor desired by the vast body of 
taxpayers. 


(c) Sales Taxes in Manitoba 


It is, of course, difficult to review in its entirety the Manitoba Sales Tax Act and keep such comments 
relatively short and meaningful. We have, therefore, concentrated on those areas which we feel are of most interest to 
mining companies. The Manitoba sales tax rate if 5 per cent which along with the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia is the lowest sales tax rate in Canada. 


It would appear to the writer that the most important area of sales tax consideration for mining operations 
is the treatment of ‘direct agents’ and similar related items. As of May 1st, 1972, the exemption for machinery, 
equipment, and apparatus used directly in the process of manufacture or production directly in rendering a service or 
commonly known as ‘production machinery,’ was discontinued. At the same time, however, the meaning of ‘direct 
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agent’ was extended thereby providing exemption from tax for certain materials and articles used directly in a 
production process. In general terms, items excluded from the ‘direct agent’ definition, and therefore taxable, are items 
that (1) are production equipment or replacement component parts, or (2) do not come into physical contact with the 
product being manufactured or in contact with goods to which a service is being rendered. 


The precise definition of a ‘direct agent’ reads as follows: 


“A ‘direct agent’ is declared to be tangible personal property which in the opinion of the Minister is not 
machinery, equipment, apparatus, or an inherent part thereof, and 


(a) which in the opinion of the Minister is consumed to the point of destruction of dissipation or 
uselessness for any other purpose in the transformation or manufacture of a product 


(i) when in direct contact during the manufacturing process with materials being processed, 
fabricated or manufactured into product for sale, or 


(ii) | when in direct contact with the tangible personal property to which a service is being rendered; 
or 


(b) which in the opinion of the Minister is consumed directly and exclusively in the manufacture of 
printed matter or photographs for sale, or in the rendering of a printing or photographic service, and 
which in his opinion is type, metal plates and materials, cylinders, film, artwork, designs, 
photographs, rubber material, plastic and paper materials when impressed with or carrying or 
displaying an image for reproduction by printing or photographing, and chemicals used for the 
developing of an image to be reproduced.” 


The following is a rather detailed list of items that providing they otherwise meet the foregoing definition 
would be exempt when used in the mining industry: 


Drill bits for cutting holes to insert explosives but not including drill rods. 
Explosives and explosive accessories for breaking ore. 
Bucket lips and teeth for mine loaders which handle ore. 
Crusher jaws, plates, liners, and mantles. 

Jeffry crusher hammers. 

Grizzly decks. 

Grinding roads, balls, and similar grinding media. 
Screens for use in separation of ore. 

Reagents used in milling. 

Flocculent. 

Filter cloths. 

Filter paper used in refining. 

Flotation rotor and stator. 

Launder liners. 

Carbon electrodes, casings, and rings. 

Lancing pipe. 

Furnace pokers. 

Tuyere punchers. 

Dross rakes. 

Molds. 

Mold dressing. 

Ladle lips. 

Cottrell rods. 
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Refractory brick and patch materials. 
Roaster rabbles. 
Cathode boxes. 


Anode bags. 
Bearing centres and side strips for anodes and cathodes. 


Refinery bus bars of electrolytic tanks. 
Rock bolts, wire mesh, and washers for use in stopes. 
Sand and cement for stope backfill. 
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Spray paint for use in outlining the orebody in stopes. 

Timber, burlap, and polyethylene for use within the stopes and remaining permanently therein. 
Rock bolts, wire mesh, rock bolt straps, and wire rope for rock bolting, for use in stopes. 

Blast hole liners. 

Lifter bars for use in a rod mill. 

Launder tips for use with matte. 

Concrete spacers used on electrolytic tanks. 

Stainless steel mother sheets which are fast-wearing. 


Concerning the foregoing list, it becomes evident that we are concerned with fast-wearing items and as a 
general ‘rule of thumb,’ we have accepted items that are expected to become useless after three months in a production 
process providing they meet the other criteria of the definition. 


Some of the items which are taxable when considering the above definition would be metal chute or mill 
hole liners, used for ore transportation, permanently installed in backfill or where the expected useful life is related to 
the life expectancy of the stope. Titanium mother. sheets are taxable where the expected useful life extends beyond the 
three-month guideline for consumables as are anode lugs as the type presently in use retain a useful life in excess of 
three months. It must be remembered that the service of repair, or reconstituting, consumable items are subject to the 
payment of tax as the amended definition of ‘direct agent’ includes only tangible personal property and not services. 


The foregoing discussion gives an idea of how the ‘direct agent’ exemption works anda list of some of the 
items which might be covered by it. However, it is not meant to be a complete list. If by any chance, you desire a ruling 
on any particular commodity used in a specific process, | would ask you to write to the Revenue Tax Branch, 115 
Norquay Building, Winnipeg, describing the item in question and how it is utilized in your particular process. We would 
be pleased to advise you as to the taxability of the item in question and if we feel it is of general interest to other 
mining corporations, we will in subsequent interpretation memos include such items. If by chance you are not on the 
mailing list of the Revenue Tax Branch, | would ask you to write to them at the above address and ask that your 
company or you specifically be included for all interpretation memos relating to mine companies and their operations. 


As was mentioned at the introduction of this report, we have limited our discussion to the elimination of 
the production machinery exception and the extension of the ‘direct agent’ definition because an extensive review of 
the Manitoba Sales Tax Act as it effects mining companies is beyond the scope of this particular paper. 


D. REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERAL STATISTICS 
The following report of the subcommittee was received by Dr. Fyles: 


The Subcommittee considered the following subjects: 


(a) Report on the Task Force on Mineral Valuation. — 
(b) Report on Survey of Exploration Expenditures. 
(c) Mineral Policy Objectives for Canada. 

(d) -Role of the Subcommittee. 


Fourteen people, representing eight provinces, Statistics Canada, and the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, were present. 


The Ontario representative discussed the major reorganization taking place in the Department of Ontario, 
and its role in the development of a mineral policy for the province. He noted the weaknesses in the statistics currently 
collected, citing especially data relating to weights and prices and maintaining that the errors result in incorrect values 
being placed on mineral production. The province would like, he said, to make a one-time adjustment in production 
value, so correcting published data and helping to create realistic statistics upon which policies can be based. 
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This serves to illustrate similar expressions of concern on the part of other members, and restates the 


problem which led to the beginning of this Subcommittee at the 27th Annual Conference in 1970. The purposes of the 
Subcommittee as seen then, included: 


(a) To develop statistical procedures to show the value of exploration expenditures in Canada, 
(b) To review statistical practices to show the real value of mineral production, 
(c) To improve the procedures so that the statistics are of value to users. 


REPORT OF TASK FORCE ON MINERAL VALUATION 


The Task Force did not meet during the year, owing to lack of a clear direction following the 1972 Conference. 
The Working Group met in Victoria on September 29, 1973, and presented the following statement to the 
Subcommittee: 


REPORT OF THE WORKING GROUP OF THE TASK FORCE 
ON MINERAL VALUATION TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON MINERAL STATISTICS 


(A Subcommittee of Committee No. 3) 


Some changes recommended by the Task Force have been implemented by Statistics Canada in the forms 


for the 1973 Annual Census of Mines. 


The report of the Working Group recognizes that there remain many problems to be resolved. It is clear 


that the testing of non-ferrous base metal mine questionnaires has revealed that not all companies are able to respond 
adequately because their accounting systems do not generate the needed data. 


The group recommends that the work be continued and that development of questionnaires proceed 


through personal visits of the Working Group members to companies in the field. Companies have different accounting 
systems which must be accommodated in appropriate instructions accompanying the questionnaires. 


Because of the importance of this work, it is recommended that the provinces should allocate increased 


resources for this programme. 


2, 


REPORT ON SURVEY OF EXPLORATION EXPENDITURES 


Following the directive from the Subcommittee on Mineral Statistics at the 30th Conference, Statistics Canada 
prepared summaries of exploration expenditure data for 1971 and 1972, as in the following tables. 


The tables show expenditures on exploration in 1971 decreased to $91.3 million from $118.8 million in 1970. A 
further decrease to $71.2 million is shown for 1972. Decreases in the capital expenditures category reflect the 
completion of a number of large projects, particularly in British Columbia. 


Significant progress was made in determining the extent of employment in mineral exploration and development. 
Reported statistics indicated employment of at least 14,000 in 1972, but other evidence suggests that the figure is 
closer to 20,000. There are significant gaps in the statistical assessment of employment in exploration; Statistics 
Canada wish to continue their effort to fill the gaps, but require a demonstration of whether this is a priority 


need. 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources as one user of exploration employment data submitted a note 


for discussion. 
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MINERAL POLICY OBJECTIVES FOR CANADA 


The Subcommittee concluded that its activities relate to ‘strengthen the knowledge base for national 
decision-making,’ one of the 12 objectives contained in the document released by federal and provincial Ministers 
last spring. 


The Subcommittee observed the scope and character of all the objectives. The need for new and modified data, 
not only about the mineral system itself, but also for data to assess the impact on Canadians of existing and 
proposed policy changes are far from adequately met. In a like manner, data to inform the general public on 
issues of current concern are considered inadequate. 


Within this context, the Subcommittee concluded that suppliers of statistics in both industry and government 
departments require greater guidance and more detailed specification from users of statistics as an integral part of 
the policy analysis process. 


ROLE OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


In the context of the above, the Subcommittee concludes that better statistical methods and data are essential. 
The role of the Subcommittee should be to represent users of statistics rather than to research statistical methods. 


In this light it was significant that the Subcomittee was informed of the proposed formation of a Council of 
Economic Statistics early in 1974. The Council, a federal and provincial body, will meet once a year. Several 
working committees, including one on mining statistics, will be established to undertake studies. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The technical work of the Subcommittee should be recommended to the proposed Council of Economic 
Statistics as the basis for its new mining committee. 


In this new setting, the work of the Task Force on Mineral Valuation and the Survey of Exploration Expenditures 
and Employment must be continued. 


The Subcommittee on Mineral Statistics should continue as part of the Mines Ministers’ Conference. Its primary 
role should be to reflect the needs for statistical data from the users’ point of view, to receive reports and 
recommend projects to the Council of Economic Statistics, and to communicate with industry as suppliers of 
statistics. 


The Subcommittee, during 1973-74, should be given special responsibility to promote the transfer of technical 
work, as outlined above, to the new Council of Economic Statistics. Until this has been accomplished, and in the 
event that the work cannot be transferred, the Subcommittee should retain the responsibility of ensuring that the 
projects begun are continued under its guidance. The recommended executive is as follows: 


Chairman: James T. Fyles (British Columbia) 
Deputy Chairman: A. Godbout (Quebec) 
Secretary: Walter Wilson (British Columbia) 


The report was discussed briefly by Committee No. 3 and approved for transmission to the Ministers, with one 
proviso that the collection and publication of exploration expenditures should in future, if practicable, show the 
expenditures of mining companies based in Canada on exploration in foreign countries. 
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(1) The technical work of the Subcommittee be recommended to the proposed federal-provincial Council of 
Economic Statistics as a basis for its new mining committee. In this new setting, the work of the Task Force 
on Mineral Valuation and the Survey of Exploration Expenditures and Employment should be continued. 


(2) The Subcommittee on Mineral Statistics should continue as part of the Mines Ministers’ Conference. Its 
primary role should be to reflect the needs for statistical data from the data users’ point of view, to receive 
reports and recommend projects to the Council of Economic Statistics, and to communicate with industry 
as suppliers of statistics. 


(3) The Subcommittee, during 1973-74, should be given special responsibility to promote the transfer of 
technical work, as outlined above, to the new Council of Economic Statistics. Until this has been 
accomplished, and in the event that the work cannot be transferred, the Subcommittee should retain the 
responsibility of ensuring that the projects begun are continued under its guidance. 


MINERAL POLICY OBJECTIVES 


A brief discussion of the document Mineral Policy Objectives for Canada resulted in the view that the general 
objectives presented were a useful base for further study. 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO POLLUTION CONTROL 


It was resolved that: 


The Committee requests the Ministers to recommend to their colleagues that provincial sales taxes 
and real estate taxes be withdrawn on equipment, structures, and buildings used in pollution control 
wherever they apply. 


FUTURE OF COMMITTEE NO. 3 


The Committee welcomed the decision of the Ministers to continue the Annual Conference in essentially its 
present form. 


Members of the Committee felt strongly that Committee No. 3 serves a very useful and important role in the 
proceedings of Annual Conferences and recommends to the Ministers the continuation of the Committee as a 


standing Committee. 


The Committee proposes to establish an Agenda Subcommittee to be composed of the Co-Chairmen of the 
Committee and such other members as are appointed by the Co-Chairmen. The Agenda Subcommittee is to meet 
annually at least three months prior to each Annual Conference to develop an agenda consisting of no more than 
three major topics for discussion. The chosen agenda is to be made available to each Mines Minister and to each 
major Mining Association as far in advance of the Annual Conference as possible. 


The Committee requested the Co-Chairmen to draft, prior to the 1974 Annual Conference, terms of reference for 
guidance of the Committee in its work. It was agreed that the terms of reference would help clarify the purpose 
of the Committee and to ensure that its spectrum of interest was sufficiently broad to encompass economic 
considerations related to the impact or royalties and taxation on the mineral industry. 
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RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 
Toronto, November 22, 1973 


Item A. No comment. 
Item B. No comment. 
Item C. No comment. 


Item D. Agreed that the technical work of the Subcommittee should form the basis of the new mining committee of 
the proposed federal-provincial Council of Economic Statistics. 


Item E. No comment. 


item F. Did not accept the recommendation concerning withdrawal of provincial sales taxes and real estate taxes 
relative to pollution control equipment and buildings. 


Item G. Agreed that the Subcommittee should continue as part of the Mines Ministers’ Conference. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE NO. 4 


MINING AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


CO-CHAIRMEN: Mr. J.C. Smith 
Mr. R. L. Bishop 


A. REVIEW OF PREVIOUS BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE 


Representatives of various provinces gave brief outlines of new legislation and locations within government 
agencies of jurisdictional responsibilities. 


It was noted that Alberta had recently passed a Land Surface Conservation and Reclamation Act and had gone 
through first reading of a new Coa/ Conservation Act. Industry commented favourably on the fact that there had 
been an emphasis on consultation in the preparation of these acts. Draft copies had been submitted to industry 
for information and comment. 


British Columbia is now exerting some controls over land disturbance by authority of Order-in-Council. 


While other provinces did not report new legislation, all have enabling legislation dealing with the environment 
with most still in the process of formulating regulations. 


Jurisdiction for environmental legislation is varied; in some cases it is contained within resource departments, in | 
other cases it is a separate agency function. In general, mining departments have authority to enforce 
environmental control standards regardless of the agency setting them. It was felt that separate environmental 
agencies should be concerned with setting objectives to maintain the quality of the environment rather than be 
directly involved in controlling the land use activity. 


The Committee was informed that a compilation of environmental legislation and regulations of federal and 
provincial governments respecting mining operations has been prepared and published by the Mineral Resources 
Branch of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. Mining and Environmental Law is the name of the 
bulletin and it was compiled by Mr. Gary McGee. , 
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MINERAL POLICY OBJECTIVES FOR CANADA 


The Committee expressed agreement with the general outline of the objective to minimize the adverse effects of 
mineral development on the environment. Many delegates emphasized the need for a cooperative approach 
between both levels of government and industry in the solution of environmental problems. 


While no objections were expressed to the strategy elements listed, discussion was limited on these matters as 
delegates felt more detail was necessary for intelligent evaluation. However, two priority strategy items were 
identified: 


(a) The need for the establishment of a consultative mechanism between both levels of government and 
industry in determining policy, and 


(b) The need to establish a procedure for informing the public on the trade-offs involved in balancing 
resource development with environmental quality. Impact studies could be a useful tool in this 
procedure, 


REPORTS 


Dr. E. F. Roots, Senior Planning Advisor, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, reported to the 
Committee on the 1972 Stockholm Conference on the Human Environment. The Committee discussed briefly 
the implications of recommendations emanating from the Conference for the national and international action to 
which Canada had agreed. Concern was expressed by some delegates in the priority of an international conference 
such as the one in Stockholm making recommendations on action to be taken within individual nations but no 
objection was made to their context. 


Dr. Roots also brought the Committee up to date on current federal government programmes related to mining 
and the environment. These are attached as an appendix to this report. 


Mr. Alan Bell reported to the Committee on a research pilot operation being carried out in cooperation between 
the federal and provincial government and Brunswick Mining and Smelting Co. in New Brunswick. The project is 
to research procedures for treating mine and mill effluent to maintain a high water quality standard in the 
surrounding environment. The project is being carried out on Brunswick property near Bathurst and is scheduled 
to be completed by the fall of 1974. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROGRAMMES RELATED TO MINING AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
MINERAL RESOURCES BRANCH 


i Mining and Environmental Law. A study of the legislation in Canada dealing with the effect of 
mineral-based industrial activities on the environment. As a first step, a compilation of current Canadian 
legislation has been published (McGee, G. Mining and Environmental Law, Mineral Bulletin MR 138, 
Ottawa, 1973). 


2: Review and analysis of mineral land-use systems in Canada and elsewhere. 


(a) What systems are used in Canada and elsewhere to determine land use, to resolve land-use conflicts, 
and to promote multiple and sequential land use? 


(b) | How do the Canadian systems compare with theoretical models of this process? 


(c) How effective are the Canadian systems according to various criteria? How might the systems be 
adjusted? How do they support or conflict with other mineral policy objectives? 
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Item A. 


Item B. 


Item C. 


Item D. 


Cataloguing, measurement, and development of analytic relationships between mineral production and the 
environment. Two phases: Mining and mineral processing. 


(a) What are physical impacts of mining on the environment in Canada? Are data available to quantify 
them? What functional relationships can be inferred from Canadian data or presumed from other 
data? 


(b) What would be the environmental impact in economic terms of greater production rates? 


(c) What would be the cost and the effect of alternative environmental management-pollution control 
systems? What are the cost and effect of existing systems? 


Social indicators of the type mentioned in mineral policy objectives. 


(a) What do we know about the social effects of mineral production ona cross-sectional and longitudinal 
basis? How do the effects depend upon the rate, scale, location, etc., of mineral production? Upon 
the structure of the industry? 


(b) What can we do to evaluate these effects on the basis of different criteria? 


(c) To what extent are the effects inherent and to what extent are they subject to institutional control? 
University research sponsored by research agreements. 


(a) The sociology of pollution (Elliot, Laurentian University). Study of the rights of property, both 
public and private in regard to land (i.e., surface rights, mineral rights, above-surface rights such as 
access to air and sunlight). Applied to (i) strip mining, (ii) hydroelectric installations, (iii) smelters 
and chemical plants. 


(b) Mining in the national parks (Marsh, Trent University). Study of current landscape conditions, 
policies, and public attitudes regarding the conflict of mineral resource demands and recreational 
demands in national parks. Study of trends and changes of public value attitudes, and also physical 
and biological landscape recovery and change. 


(c) Resource development in urban areas (Oehmican, University of Montreal). Study of the policies that 
could be developed to permit mining operations in urban areas by coordinating resource development 
interests with urban community interests. Research into the approaches by which excavations can be 
used as a means to increase the potential of the urban environment, and into techniques for 
rehabilitation of mined areas and millsites in the urban context. 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 
Toronto, November 22, 1973 


No comment. 


Agreed that there is a need to establish a consultative mechanism between both levels of government and 
industry in determining policy related to environmental matters. Agreed that there is a need to establish a 
procedure for informing the public on the benefits involved in balancing resource development with 
environmental quality. 


No comment. 


No comment. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE NO. 5 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


CO-CHAIRMEN: Dr. G. B. Mellon 
Mr. J. T. Cawley 


Reports of various study groups were received on the following topics: 


(1) Disposal of waste products into underground formations. 
(2) Recent developments in offshore operations. 
(3) | Environment protection policies and legislation in Canada. 


(4) Oil-spill contingency plans. 
It was recommended that the Model Geophysical Regulations be viewed and rewritten. 
It was recommended that: 


(1) The subsurface disposal of industrial waste be placed under the authority of the oil and gas agencies in the 
provinces and the federal government, and 


(2) Model legislation be developed for the disposal of industrial wastes into underground formations. 
It was recommended that: 


(1) The vertical enlargement provisions used in the present Model Unit Agreement be set up as a separate 
section of the model agreement, and 


(2) |The new Model Accounting Procedure in the Model Unit Agreement be accepted. 


It was recommended that new regulations be incorporated into existing Air Polution Regulations in various 
provinces having a coastline so as to protect the onshore as well as the offshore environment. 


It was recommended that the Chairman of Committee No. 5 meet with the Agenda Committee in an attempt to 
re-structure and re-define its objectives and functions within the context of the Conference. 


It was recommended that Committee No. 5 continue as a standing committee. 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS 
Toronto, November 22, 1973 


Items A to G: Agreed with the recommendations of Committee No. 5. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE NO. 6 


EDUCATION 
CHAIRMAN: Mr. J. G. Wotherspoon 


A. The committee came to the conclusion that after pursuing certain educational objectives without success, the 


committee was no longer serving a useful purpose at the Mines Ministers’ Conference. 


It was recommended that Committee No. 6 be discontinued. 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 
Toronto, November 22, 1973 


Item A. Agreed that Committee No. 6 should be discontinued. 
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CLOSING PLENARY SESSION — MINES MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Closing Plenary Session was held at 4:00 p.m. Tuesday, October 2 under the chairmanship of the 
Honourable Leo T. Nimsick. Mr. Nimsick introduced the six Ministers seated at the head table and invited them to 
participate in discussions of the Committee Reports as they were presented. 


Each of the six Committee Chairmen gave a report on the accomplishments of their committees during the 
Conference. 


The Chairmen thanked each speaker and announced that a meeting of the Ministers and Deputy Ministers 
was scheduled for Toronto where a summation of the Conference and future deliberations would be discussed. 


The Honourable A. Edison Stairs extended an invitation to hold the 1974 Conference in Moncton, Nova 
Scotia in late September. 


Mr. Nimsick thanked Mr. Stairs and concluded the Thirtieth Annual Conference. 
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CANADIAN MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE ON MINERAL POLICY 


The Ministers of Mines Conference held in Edmonton in 1972 initiated proposals aimed at making these 
Annual Conferences. more effective and more directly concerned with key issues related to mineral resource 
development. At an agenda meeting of Deputy Ministers held in Vancouver, April 19, 1973, it was recognized that the 
most vital current issues are related to mineral policy. Thus the theme Mineral Policy Objectives for Canada was 
adopted for the 30th Conference and the policy document which had just been released was put forward for discussion. 
Development of a unified mineral policy for Canada demands better consultation between provincial and federal 
governments. These Annual Conferences are one means of provincial-federal communication. 


Out of this background emerged two objectives for the 30th Conference. One was to revitalize the 
traditional role of the Conference by asking each committee to reconsider its activities and make recommendations for 
either improving or discontinuing its function. The other was to develop a mechanism for improved meaningful 
discussions between the provincial and federal governments on mineral policy. 


The first objective is covered in detail in these Proceedings by the committee reports but the second is 
referred to only in the papers presented at the Plenary Session. At the Conference the Ministers generally agreed that 
the Provincial Mines Ministers’ Conference should not be the principal vehicle for discussion of policy issues. One 
outcome of the 30th Conference, however, was formation of a Canadian Ministerial Conference on Mineral Policy. A 
communique by the federal and provincial Ministers following a meeting in Toronto is as follows: 


A Canadian Ministerial Conference on Mineral Policy was established on November 23, 1972 by federal and 
provincial Ministers responsible for mineral policy. Co-chairmen of the meeting were the Honourable Leo Bernier, 
Ontario Minister of Natural Resources and the Honourable Donald S. Macdonald, Federal Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 


Last April, Ministers had agreed on the need for a new consultative mechanism to facilitate the review and 
development of mineral policies that are national in scope. Ministers agreed today that intergovernmental consultation 
in the field of mineral policy means intergovernmental dialogue that takes place early enough in the policy making 
process so that the federal and provincial governments have the opportunity to influence each other’s views. 
Intergovernmental consultation does not necessarily imply agreement. 


In discussions, the consultative function was viewed as a continuous intergovernmental process whereby 
cooperation on analysis, and a sharing of views and perceptions, provide a better basis for policy decisions and actions 
by individual governments. While it may be possible and desirable to achieve intergovernmental consensus on some 
issues, the Conference should not be viewed as a joint decision-making body. 


Ministers agreed that they will not expect that all issues of joint concern will be dealt with in the 
consultative process. Short-term crises may require immediate unilateral policy decisions and actions by an individual 
government in its area of responsibility. In this context, while the number and intensity of such situations might be 
reduced through the functioning of the Conference, future success will be related to consultations on medium and 


long-term issues. 


Policy decisions are the responsibility of individual governments. Ministers agreed that the Conference will 
be effective if it provides a sound foundation for intergovernmental discussion during the early stages of policy 


development. 


The Conference is intended to meet a need not met by either existing interprovincial institutions or normal 
bilateral consultations among and between levels of government. The Conference is not a substitute for these important 


components of the total Canadian mineral policy system. 
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Ministers agreed that the Conference would be chaired jointly by the Federal Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, and the Provincial Minister hosting the annual Provincial Mines Ministers’ Conference. 


Ministers agreed that, in 1974, the Conference would focus on questions pertaining to: uranium policy; 
the respective roles of federal and provincial governments in the control, management, and disposal of minerals; and 
further development of a Canadian mineral policy. Last April, Ministers released to the public a document on Mineral 
Policy Objectives for Canada as a basis for further discussion. The Honourable Donald S. Macdonald introduced 
proposals and Ministers agreed that the next step in the development of policies for minerals (not including mineral 
fuels) is the choice of priorities in order to obtain the best benefits from minerals for Canadians. 


APPROVED BY: 


Honourable William D. Dickie, 
Minister of Mines (Alberta). 


Honourable Donald R. Getty, 
Minister Intergovernmental Affairs (Alberta). 


Honourable Leo T. Nimsick, 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resurces (British Columbia). 


Honourable Sidney Green, 
Minister of Mines (Manitoba). 


Honourable L. S. Evans, 
Minister of Industry and Commerce (Manitoba). 


Honourable A. Edison Stairs, 
Minister of Natural Resources (New Brunswick). 


Honourable Leo D. Barry, 
Minister of Mines (Newfoundland). 


Honourable L. L. Pace, 
Minister of Mines (Nova Scotia). 


Honourable Jean-Gilles Masse, 
Minister of Natural Resources (Quebec). 


Honourable Kim Thorson, 
Minister of Mines (Saskatchewan). 


Honourable Donald S. Macdonald, 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources (Canada). 


Mr. Len Marchand, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development (Canada). 


Honourable Leo Bernier, 
Minister of Natural Resources (Ontario). 


Honourable W. D. McKeough, 
Minister of Energy (Ontario). 


Honourable Wm. M. Gallant, 
Minister of the Environment and Tourism 
and Community Services (Prince Edward Island). 
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OPENING PLENARY SESSION 
3lst Annual Conference - Provincial Ministers of Mines 
Hotel Beauséjour - Moncton, N. B. 
October 7, 19.7 4.. 


Address by 
HONOURABLE A. EDISON STAIRS 
Minister - Department of Natural Resources 


Province of New Brunswick 


Fellow Delegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


This is the fourth conference of Provincial Mines 
Ministers to be held in New Brunswick, and it is a great 
pleasure for me to extend a sincere welcome to all of you 
On behalf of the Government of the Province. Previous 
meetings were held at Fredericton, Saint John and St. Andrews. 
We selected Moncton for 1974 not only because of its accom-— 
modation and good reputation as a convention centre, but 
because of its location in the heartland of Old Acadia.8 a noce 
all of you will have an opportunity to see a small portion of 
this picturesque and historic area. 


New Brunswick's Mining and Petroleum Industry has 
had a long and colourful history. Early French explorers 
identified mineral occurrences along the Fundy shores in the 
early 17th century, and limestone was quarried near Saint John 
as early as 1701. Other discoveries were made in the years 
that followed. Hydrocarbons were found a few miles south of 
Moncton by Dr. Abraham Gesner, who carried out a geological 
survey for the Province between 1838 and 1842. [In the ensuing 
years the Dover Oil Field was found, and commercial quantities 
of both oil and gas were intersected at Stoney Creek in 1912. 
This small field continues to produce natural gas and petro- 
leum. Coal was shipped from Grand Lake in 1639 and this area 
is still producing coal for our thermal electric generating 
stations. Gypsum, limestone and building stone have been 
produced over the years, but New Brunswick did not become a 
true "mining" province until the discovery of huge zinc-lead 
and copper deposits near Bathurst in 1952. 


Phe psychological sbarrier“was broken; -andemitltltors 
of exploration dollars were spent in our Province over the past 
twenty years. Many new discoveries were made, and several 
potential ore bodies are now in the final stages of exploration. 
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New Brunswick has waited nearly four hundred years for a 
strong and diversified mining industry. Our future looks 
very bright and I sincerely hope nothing destroys the momen- 
tum that has taken us so long to develop. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we are PEVING 1n Gree cule 
times. Energy and raw material shortages have had significant 
effects on the economics of all countries, large and small. 
Governments of both the have and have not nations reacted 
immediately to these shortages. Fortunately Canada as an a 
preferred position, mainly because PEEViOUS pO icles mage 
encouraged the exploration and development of our mineral 
and mineral fuel resources. How long can we remain in this 
SeLeongenosite1lon? 


How can we make sure that there is Enough rei 
Captealeand technical expertise Available to find and develop 
new deposits? \-Finally; “can Canada compete for thevinternarronal 
exploration dollar, or will we witness an OUtC=fi low Of Ganadian 
Send sotner capital to more promising parts of the world? 


The Mines Ministers Conferences accomplished a great 
deal over the years. Much positive legislation, now incor- 
porated into the Acts of the various Provinces, was developed 
through formal and informal discussions held during these 
meetings. Those who believe these annual conferences are 
Obsolete should consider what lies ahead, and what can be done 
tO. Keep our Provinces, and therefore our COUNCEY, st Lrengsand 
competitive with respect to mineral and energy resources. I 
am one who does not believe we will run out of resources. We 
have found the easy ones only and those which remain will be 
more difficult to locate and more costly to develop. All levels 
of Government must co-operate with those of you in the industry 
Piet hewgOb is to be done. 


To conclude, I wish you success in the meetings of 
your associations and technical committees. I hope your brief 
stay in New Brunswick is enjoyable and I look forward to meeting 
you during the next few days. 


It now gives me pleasure to introduce Mr. Raymond . 
Poenecrre, Councillor, City Of Moncton, representing, His Wo te mad 
Mayor Wheeler. 
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PLENARY SESSION 


W.G. Brissenden 
President-Brunswick Mining and oMelting Corporation bimiced 


"GOVERNMENT INDUSTRY COOPERATION 
IN MINERAL DEVELOPMENT" 


3lst Conference of Provincial Ministers of Mines 
QVGCEODeE 6-8, 1974 


Mr. Chairman: 
Ladies & Gentlemen: 


The title of this panel discussion "Government Industry 
Cooperation in Mineral Development" portrays to me at least one 
of those attitude situations which exist today which urgently 
Galls £0r copen discussion: 


I take the term mineral development to mean the further 
development of the mineral industry in the ten provinces of 
Canada and shall base my remarks on this particular interpre- 
tatlionsot.our panel theme. 


AS matters stand we do have in Canada a tremendous 
mineral industry, one that is world renowned for the great pro- 
gress it has made in the last fifty years and for its efficiency 
iol sectors. The industry has been strong financially and 
has generally speaking, taken advantage of most of its techno- 
logical opportunities and its growth opportunities and has ex- 
tended itself further and further into the processing and 
Secondary industry phases. 


Such a record of achievement did not come about without 
active government encouragement and cooperation. We in industry 
are the first to recognize this. We also know that the eLEore 
required to bring a new mine into production or to build a new 
plant, Great as it, is; is vas nothing compared to the effort re- 
quired to generate the initiative and the inspiration to proceed 
ite Che first place. And, of course, we count on our political 
representatives having the courage on frequent.,occastonsy te 
remind the general public of this very basic fact. 


A mineral resource is not a resource until it has been 
found, outlined and proven, until mining and processing methods 
have been worked out, and until the necessary financing for basic 
plant and allied facilities has been provided. People to staff 
and operate must also be engaged. There is nothing "natural" 
about the "natural" resources we currently ‘explore. eiheysane 
Very Very unnatural. 
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Thesmineral industry is an intensely competitive 
industry, both nationally and internationally. Let -us—take 
the situation with copper “as an-examplé. Canadians mined 
800,000 metric tons of copper in 197 35> 10 T82 fore the world's 
total production of 7,300,000 metric EOnSs 


in recent. years great new sources of production have 
been developed outside of Canada, the Chileans and others are 
expanding their productive Capacities and it is Pikelty thatby 
OO, OuTmsharenoftinthe world's production of copper will have 
déciined’, 


Unfortunately, Many Canadians think that Canada is big 
enough in copper to be able to dictate its price and avail- 
ability to the rest of the world. The facts Simply don't Support 
this view for Copper, and for that matter, for many other metals 
as well. 


One cannot discuss government-industry relationshipein 
this year of 1974 without also referring to the Vint latvonk 
crisis. Many have railed away at us in industry because some 
of us have enjoyed a short period of inflated profits - as though 
they were going to last forever. On the other hand, very few 


creased only slightly, nothing like wages, for example, which 

have increased 15% in the Pastyi2 months, mor anything like the 
costs of construction, which according to our own finding sylhin— 
creased 6.63% per month from February to “June .of this year. 
Industry knows it is in crisis and that it cannot afford, partic-— 
able ia vec tt this time, to be snared into the Current delusion about 
profits. Business is always a good scapegoat, but the stockmarket 
is reflecting what is really happening - the total valuation of 
Noranda, for example, being cut in half over the past 12 months. 
The costs of staying in business, investing in continued competitive- 
ness, and to grow as we must are going? upseand, sup. Only months 
ago, one of my associates estimated that new copper producing 
facilities would require 80 cent COPDeHaeO be Viabwe. Obviously, 
the price must now be higher, yet this morning Copper was ¢/1b. 

on the L.M.E. 


I could cite you many other examples to support my state- 
ment that the mineral industry sien deem crisis tice inflation. 
However, suffice it to say that government-industry cooperation 
can only be effective if we understand one another and keep abreast 
of one another's problems. Government must learn more about business 
and industry must learn more about the needs of government. It 
has often been suggested that we should occasionally exchange ex- 
perienced talent. I think this is a good idea and repeat the 
Suggestion. 
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As I said in the beginning, government encouragement and 
cooperation with the mineral industry has created in Canada a 
gGreatyindustry., in’ 197 2e1teaccounted for +626 iol. tnergross 
national product and’ 25.93 -0£) Canadas exports.-= Provincia mM Miningd 
Acts encouraged exploration, detailed the circumstances under 
which title to a mineral deposit could be obtained, and laid down 
the rules (including the provincial tax rates) under which mineral 
deposits could be worked. Through the years very few changes were 
made... Stability, ise. a»sconstancy: in’ the? rules; was the ordersoe 
the day. Mine developers knew where they stood when they started, 
and they also knew they could rely upon a constancy in the rules. 


For the purposes of this discussion, it is only necessary 
to say that this situation no longer applies. We are well into 
the era of the "politics of change” and obviously government- 
industry cooperation will be most difficult to achieve if this 
situation continues, and if -so, Eurther real progress.invthe 
industry can hardly be expected. It is not change itself that is 
so unsettling, it is the fear that the circumstances under which 
an investment is made will be unilaterally altered, after the 
event. Whatever changes are to be made should be made quickly 
but more than that, government should undertake as much as possible 
that none will be retroactive. 


Studies are currently underway to decide what kind of an 
industry we want in this country. Many representatives of industry 
are working with government in this matter and we all are being 
provided with a great opportunity to exchange ideas and experiences. 
These studies inevitably bring up the question: "Do we really want 
a strong mineral industry" or in other words "Should we conserve 
our known resources for future generations and, of course, kill 
OU exploration eftoriein rine (process i. 


An editorial I read recently in the San Francisco Chronicle 
may provide an answer to some of us. 


‘New LUDELCant. Lor sthe <-scots. 


Scotland, justifiably heralded for the ever-rising flow 
of its splendid alcoholic beverage, does not live by whisky alone. 


It's a matter of record that her economy is in fact develop: 
ing a new show of friskiness from another golden liquid. That, of 
course, would be North Sea oil. 


/Notesincesthe arrival iofPonnrer Princes Charice sine! 745 
has there been so much excitement in the Highland air. As the oil 
men move in, two centuries of decline and depression have come to 
an end and the population of the Highlands is rising for /the fires 
time in modern history. Jobs are there for the asking and undreame! 
of wage packets are available." | 
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secotland is set fair to become one of the high growth, 
high income areas of western Europe during the next decade - 


Riek) keke tk 


It's marvellous what a new resource will do for a country. 
More important, when no resource industry exists, the resulting 
Stagnation could last Cenrurias. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, whatever we do let us retain our 
initiative to explore and build. They are the most important 
natural resources that we have. 


Thank you. 


W.G. Brissenden 
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1974 MINES MINISTERS CONFERENCE 


Panel’ Discussion = 9°30easm-. , October .c7 51 o742 


SUBUECT: 


GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY COOPERATION 
IN MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


SPEAKER 
JOHN S. POYEN 


Let me turn the subject matter around, because this is 
perhaps what..most of us in. this room.dre really concerned abou, 
namely government involvement and its degree. 


At the international level, of course, we have had a 
lesson in government involvement that is now threatening the 
entire industrialized world with an economic depression and 
destruction of our monetary system. On October 16, 1973, when 
the oi1 exporting countries of OPEC decided to take matters in 
their own hands and assume full control over prices and other 
basic policy decisions, the impact was to be felt far beyond =the 
petroleum sector. 


OPEC action abruptly ended the era of low-cost energy. 
It also marked the beginning of an income redistribution on a 
world scale never witnessed before. Tt brought: ‘about .in "Canada 
government action and involvement that poses a threat to the 
Hattonqs OL Selt—surticiency, unless at 1S“so0n changed. tOgco, 
Operative action. 


Symbolic and fundamental changes had been evolving before 
and after that action in October 1973. We have seen further 
manifestation of these changes particularly in terms of increasing 
demands by o1l- producing “countries. and politicalventities,——i11- 
cluding our own Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewa 
and the Federal Government - for a bigger share of government take 
in the fruits of the petroleum industry's activity, to finance ou 
ever-increasing social and welfare commitments, and fund our govern 
ment's ever-increasing costs of participating in the economy. The 
sophisticated propagandists have coined the phrase "fair share 
Of the economic rent", but in my Opinion this is nothing more thas 
a high-sounding excuse for further moves towards statism. 


I do not want to sound dogmatic about the extent to which 
government should be involved in the economy or our industry. 
There is a very definite place for it. I firmly believe, however, 
that the old argument is still very powerful, that government's 
place 1 Our SOClety=1s to ,act as a regulator; avbiteator sane 
redistributor, but not as an operator. The government cannot be 
quarterbacking in a game for which it has written the rules and 
for which it provides the umpires and judges. 
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Unfortunately, and this is where my concern lies, the mechanics 
put into place to deal With a temporary situation, tend to 
become a permanent feature in practice. 


PO enewo1 industry we have heard a lot about the need 
for government-owned oil companies. All the arguments in favor 
of creating such vehicles abel in iy Opinaon nothing but intellect- 
ual fraud. Let me illustrate by referring stomyuctrone aspect. 
One of the arguments has been, that we need a "yardstick" to get 
andStesteunavailable inside industry data on which to base national 
poe erO 1 cies; also a national oil company will stimulate com- 
petition. Have you ever seen itemized what PrECicCel yi athe 
information which is not available to governments to develop proper 
energy policies? If it really was the case, what about a data- 
disclosure bill rather than putting $500 million of the taxpayers 
hard-earned dollars into a high-risk business? 


In recent weeks I have heard Some disturbing statements 
from politicians that the real issue in the present resource- 
confrontation is confederation and not any particular resource 
indusery. - If the viLtadi ty .OLsany industry is) threatened anetne 


Process, too bad... I have often wondered what the public's stance 
WOU Demir Canadians were to run short of, gqasolunesor heating 
fuels as a result. Our vision seems terribly myoptic or our re- 


collections very short term, when we fail to recognize the con- 
tributions that the oil industry has made to Canada in the past 
twenty-five years, as transformed Gur country fromea have-not— 
nations producing only 5% of its oil requirements to the point 

today where we are completely in balance as a nation in both the 
production, and the consumption of oil and gas. Have any OL you 
Stopped to consider what the economic drain would be on our nation 
if we were forced to buy. 178007000) bankelisno fou lee dayBatepresent 
world price, and what would we have used as a SUbSELtute= forthe 
Sebi li ton cubic feet of gas that we consume every twenty-four hours. 


I appreciate that finding new reserves or getting more 
production from established reserves LS note as) impomtantace 
DOtiGrca | management as the number of people employed, or what 
Social programs have been or can be provided. However, I do 
not believe that such an attitude really serves the public interest, 
Or more appropriately the consumer. We have a V Civ Lever illus- 
tration of this in the United States where the warnings by industry 
were ignored by the politicians till the shortages began to hit. 
Predictably, industry was blamed for the entire situation. With 
proper cooperation between government and Industry that could have 
been prevented or the blow could have been substantially lessened. 
Here we stand on the threshold of a bright, future wrom an onl and 
gas resource potential. We have an industry which stands ready, 
willing, and able to risk its money, its manpower, its expertise, 
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16S sresearch, “Uts=hopes,, and) ats untestinal tortitude im searching 
for hydrocarbons in our nation. Every encouragement should be 
Givenstoumotivaterthar andustry. mm wrtsVeontinuing. .cearcisLoreoit 
andi=gassseserves, but the ‘cruelest “anomaly as thet ourctpoliererane 
are competing for greater and greater shares of the possible 
reward concerning themselves with catch-word phrases such as "give 
away regulations", "the rape of the Canadian economy", and "wind- 
Poe ROTO Bets: we 


Let me conclude with some suggestions where cooperation 
between government and the private sector should receive priority 
Status. 


A solution must be found to let the resource industry plan 
on a long-term basis despite the understandable short term planning 
horizon of our politicians based on their desire to stay in power. 
Governments must encourage the finding, development and production 
of new oil and gas reserves to assure the future viability of the 
Canadian economy and our standard of living -'’we must replace our 
presently depleting reserves. And governments must encourage the 
industry by a commitment of fair return and a recovery of finding 
and replacement costs - at present values, and with inflationary 
trends indexed to our costs and unproduced inventories of om and 
gas. From an industry standpoint, profit is the name of the game - 
NOE erOLoidants Sorority. buta Teturn reflecting the standards of the 
international community within which we live; a reasonable profit - 
more important, use of the cash flow generated, for reinvestment 


or recycling into continuing exploration and development. If the 
bottom line of the profit and loss statement - the profit before 
tax 1s deemed too high - corporate taxes are the obvious disciplin- 
arian. 


There must be recognition that private capital 1s weeine 
to »do thesjob and can do i€ far better provided the ‘rules are 
fair and clearly defined at the outset. 


Recent events have confused the resource developer as to 
what taxes and royalty costs are or will be. The claims for 
economic rent have been such that no investor can make rational 
decisions. 


There must be cooperation between taxing bodies to ensure 
that the total claims by government do not exceed the total surplus 
and that the investor is left with a reasonable expectation of 
DEOHhite: 


Attempts to impose the will of government on industry 
without the support of legislation must be discontinued if a 
cooperative mood is to prevail. Mutual trust is the key to othe 
most efficient achievement of national priorities. 
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I have deliberately avoided the norm of phrasing my 
remarks in diplomatic language. I took it that I was asked 


to participate in this panel to generate a lively discussion. 
I hope you'll prove me right in the next hour or SO. Thank you. 


POnmy Ss Poyen 


a] 


PAUL LEPAGE 


Sub-disterich Darector United: Steel. Workers. of America 


GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY CO-OPERATION 
IN MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


Government-industry co-operation in mineral develop- 
ment — the theme of our session here today, is a most appropriate 
and significant topic in light of recent developments relating 
CORcCne Mining. 1naustry- in. Candda. 


Let us reflect a moment. Over the past year and one- 
half both government and industry had agreed upon and stressed 
the importance of co-operation in the development of our mineral 
wesources for the benefit of all Canadians. The sbasis tor this 
co-operation supposedly was to be the consensus on objectives 
for Canadian mineral policy developed through intensive federal- 
PLOvincial consultation in, the spring of.1973 and. publica uh 
ceveated- on April 13th of that. vear. 


Addressing your 1973 conference, the Honourable Donald 
Macdonald, federal Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
commented, 


"The need for improved consultation has long been 
recognized by both ievels of government and by industry...the 
interdependency of policies at both the federal and provincial 
levels of government dictates that we must continually strive 
to improve our consultative and co-ordinating mechanisms 
CUILOUGROUE Lene =pOllcy  mrocess.. 3" 


Ab Ene sane .conterence,. Mry Co. Re BLivOte ate resiaent 
of the Mining Association of Canada concluded, "....Let me 
reiterate industry's concern and vital interest in developing 
sound long-term mineral policy objectives in line with changing 
Paeeeris OL -Ounme society and “international, market requirements. 
Lec men re-emphasize that our Canadian mining expertise 1s a4 
most valuable national asset which should be carefully nurtured, 
NOG CESsSipatedy sO utiiat. 2ts exceptional capabilities can be 
harmonized with governments to maximize resource benefits for 
Canage. Ittis only through full cooperation thatwthese LOGUE BENE 
COmtieenatronuwitll be obtained. " : 


The remarks by both speakers appear to be sincere 
offerings expressing real concern for government-industry 
Cooperation in mineral development. Yet while cooperation may 
apPeaws tO be, a common aim,;- in actual practice confrontation 
and conflict has been the rule, especially within the last year. 


Sy 


Full page advertisements by the Mining Association 
of Canada in daily newspapers and magazines exhorting "Does 
anybody out there give a damn if Cie emining industry is taxed 
Owme.acith tarsi wel [ras Campaigns in other media throughout the 
country are hardly models of cooperation in the best interests 
Om Canadians. © Yet they are a reality and seemingly a deliberate 
accempt to seffect in a negative fashion and CLredi bis vey eo 
governments! operating with the interests of their respective 
Citizens at heart. 


The mining industry has gone to great pains to tel] 
Panecdionss that) "Sobsiwa Mn-be dost and mining communities as 
well as the secondary and manufacturing industries which depend 
upon mining will suffer severely unless governments - federal 
and provincial - end their Squabble over tax revenues from the 
mining industry and reverse the trend towards increasing inter- 
ference and management of the industry. 


This obvious state of "un-cooperation" between in- 
dustry and government in the field of mining is of particular 
concern to organized labour in general, and myself in particular, 
given the fact that the mining industry is heavily organized 
and for the most part by the United Steel Workers of America. 

But before discussing the merits of the arguments put forth by 
EDCemining Industry and government-industry cooperation in 
Mineral development, I wish to comment briefly on the industry 
itself. 


The mining industry in Canada for many years has been 
the reciprent) of tax privileges denied to secondary manufac- 
turing activity. This fact is acknowledged by the mining 
industry. 


All governments recognized that mining had definite 
contributions to make to the Canadian economy. Consequently, 
early government mining taxation policy was geared with this 
in mind and legislation was drafted to give the industry the 
stimulus it needed. 


As hoped for by governments throughout Canada, this 
taxation bias in favour of mining was successful in promoting 
mineral development. This in turn had the desired effect of 
creating jobs, new communities and new found financial benefits 
for all levels of government. But it also created new respon- 
Sibilities for government as it was compelled to meet the 
community needs which appeared hand in hand with new resource 
developments. 


It was only natural, therefore, that as the mining 
industry began to thrive, governments came to expect a return 
comparable to that derived from other industries in the interests 
of all Canadians. But this change of policy has only come 


Bis, 


becently. and, for» the; most. part has -involvedrtaxrchanges.at the 
federal level only. And despite the federal government modi- 
fications to the special exemptions and other tax breaks en- 
joyed by the mining industry under the Income Tax Act, mining 
companies: still retain substantiak (and, in: the opinion of; many 
authorities, unjustified: tax: advantagessvis—a-vis, other! cor— 
DOLaLe Caxvpay.ers. 


At the provincial level, the returns to government 
from mining have been very low. Irreplaceable mineral resources 
have been mined and shipped out in the form of ore or concen- 
trates so that not only has the tax revenue been sparse but the 
jobs involved and value added in the smelting, refining and 
further processing or fabrication of the metal have in too many 
cases been created in other regions and countries. There is 
thus not even the. cationale ‘of substantials indirect contripu— 
tions to the provincial economy to justify the low level of 
direct revenue to the provincial governments. 


Provincial government revenue from mines as a percent 
of value oOfeproductions over the’ period 961) tomlo72ahaswbeen 
slightly to say the least, ranging anywhere from a low of 0.3 
percent ain New Brunswick an 1972" to-a high fn 7s per-cenerin 
Saskatchewan in 1964. 


In the case of New Brunswick, revenue as a percent of 
value of production actually decreased from 1961 - 1972 dropping 
from 2.3 percent to 0.3 percent. Dollar wise, New Brunswick 
received $204,000 in revenue from 1961 production valued at $8.9 
milion end a mere $323,000 £rom_ L972> production»: valued aAtes1 de 
Te on. 


In terms of revenue as a value of mineral production 
it can be seen that New Brunswick has faired very poorly over 
the years. Indeed whether or not any province is deriving a 
fair return from mining is questionable, given the superior 
preOertabalrtysotmrhat industry, GAs comparisons o foie nancial: 
pérrormance in major industrial sectors for the 1962-72 period 
reveals the following: 

Returh to 


Industry nNetrworcth (3) 
WAST SSL POM (AL TEP ea at OREN RP RN CTR MA NESTE Dy Oo nl hot bear 220% 

eR OWe ha Vere bleu ce ferun teen Seek er ey eget PAS ep ce pier ee) Seed pe 
Wholesaler sereterl. trade: ce. 2). ee. ee eeass POT 0ss 

Pe CUS eit eisas (62 \r Wee ts Ge eee eed, Lee Oss 
Notes: (1) Metal mines and non-metal mines; coal mines 


includéd* from 1970 forward; 
(2) All industries except agriculture, fishing and 
Evapping andsconstruetion; 
(3) Profit iafieritaxessastarpercént ofinet tworthtos 
shareholders' ‘equity. 
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eources Statistics Canada, Industrial Corporations, various 
Fr ee OS 
issues. 


In other words, POM tabi li tye rn Mining 1s: 
33.0% higher than in manufacturing; 

29.0% higher than in wholesale and retail trade; 
27.7% higher than the all industry average. 


Mores necent ‘dataywiel |. likely indicate that the mining 
industry's profits have risen even further due to the dramatic 
increases in metal DELCES 


Lp uSeOn Lye riohts therefore, that governments should 
take a new look at their mining tax Statutory authority. Con- 
Sidering our mineral resources are non-renewable all govern- 
ments have a responsibility to ensure that all Canadians 
derive maximum benefit from their development - to ensure the 
conservation of our environment and our non-renewable resources 
while maintaining an acceptable standard of living. 


This must necessarily involve GOVernments inv taxation 
ane Loyalties; but-also: in exploration, environmental control, 
LeEansportation: and marketing, job creation, labour relations 
and social planning. In Short, we must have planned resource 
extraction and use consistent with the environmental, ecolegie 
and economic needs of Canada and her Gltizensiendanoteceared 
to a profit motive only. 


iherescan be no-doubt-that thisv involves erirercam 
planning and decision-making on a coordinated level. But Avis 
should not take place in an isolated settings iBestdessrnce 
responsible levels of government actively coordinating their 
efforts, “consultation with industry, as well as labour, should 
be involved. 


GhesGanadian mining-industryshas buadt up a wealth 
of expertise which government would do well to tap in developing 
Mineral policies. By the same token, however, organized labour 
has a definite interest in mineral developments and shoud sito 
be heard from. And it is pleasing to note that this type of 
consultation has been taking place. 


Bill 31 - The Mineral Royalties Act of British Columbia 
is but one example. Granted the consultation might not be to the 
extent desired by some interest groups, but nevertheless the 
views of the various interest segments have been invited. 


the.<mining industry, both sindividualityeand eas a4 whole, 
has been given and have utilized the forum of government hearings 
and the media to voice their position in detail on the proposed 
B.C. legislation. They have clearly outlined what they consider 


to be negative aspects of the legislation, arguing that the 
Supertaxyaspects of the biiliis wuniair and. waienuce everybody 
resulting in lost jobs and a decline in mining investment in 
Be er 


Organized: Vabouxn,, through! ther UiS2wW- Ane haves alco 
expressed their views: on the B.C. legislation. and. for the most 
part disagreed that jobs and investment would suffer if the 
legislation were adopted. Basically, the U.S.W.A. maintained 
that the proposed legislation would simply provide the people 
of British Columbia with a reasonable share of the value of 
their mineral resources. 


/Unlikexther mining andustry, the! U.SewWeAtedia not 
believe that the royalties suggested in Bill 31 were too high 
but rather that it would provide the people through their 
government a reasonable return, while at the same time allowing 
a generous return to the investors in the industry. 


im ats! analysis: of. thes Legislation ,~(the=U<Stw Aer oes 
acknowledged that the argument by the mining industry that Bill 
31 allows too much uncertainty has some validity; at least as 
far as new mines aré conceyned. More specifically, it generally 
agreed thatvunless: the basic walue assigned= minerals is cat 
culated in a predictable manner, then debt capital could be 
henGer for7theyminingo industry: torobtain, 


Consultation, it can be seen by the foregoing, can 
and often does involve differences of opinion over the matter 
at hand. Government, however, having been given a mandate to 
act in the interests of the people must move to resolve the 
particular issue and make a final decision which will be in the 
best interests of the public. 


It is here where cooperation comes into full play: 
Government, upon finally legislating on any matter, both 
legally and morally has a right to expect compliance with its 
decisions. 


Government-industry cooperation in mineral develop- 
ment, therfore, must involve compliance with the law of the 
land in the final analysis. And industry while it may not 
cease to disagree with that law, must observe it. 


Government-industry cooperation in mineral develop- 
ment can and should be developed in a host of areas other than 
those legislated by law though and rather than HESOLEING ace 
extreme pressure tactics, it should pursue these to its 
advantage. 


Specifically, government and industry can work to- 
gether to improve mineral exploration. Government services 
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providing the mining industry with basic geological, geo- 
chemical and geophysical information to guide and encourage 
exploration, “whine already extensive, could no doubt be. fuxvther 
developed to ensure maximum efficiency and effectiveness in the 
employment of new exploration techniques. 


The actual mining of mineral deposits is another area 
where government-industry cooperation should prove beneficial 
to both sides. The development of the requisite environmental 
controls, and transportation and marketing links can involve 
costly and time consuming research and CxXPeriment 2) bie neolace 
consultation, industry and government could turn seemingly 
uneconomic mineral deposits into economic ventures. Various 
government programs and agencies could be utilized to ensure 
among other things that anti-pollution equipment is effective, 
roads are developed, and freight rates are equitable. 


Cooperation would also see the proper development of 
our remote mining communities in terms of better public services, 
housing, communication systems and ChanNSportationrg lit ores arian 
would encourage labour stability and eliminate the heavy cost 4to 
the mining industry of excessive labour turnover. 


But while cooperation is to be encouraged, both govern- 
ment and industry must bear in mind that in the final analysis 
mineral development must benefit the people. “Accordingly, ianse- 
far as the smelting, refining and processing of mineral resources 
within Canada will benefit the public, it should be pursued. 
Likewise, if and when royalty or other mining: tax Changes are 
warranted in the minds of government - the representatives of the 
people, they should be instituted. Hopefully, though consultation 
will take place with industry before and after announced changes 
in mineral development policy. Should this prove to be the rule 
rather than the exception, industry-government cooperation may be 
mor emeasily arrived. at inythe future. 
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A FEW RANDOM THOUGHTS 
ON GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY RELATIONS 


IN THE CANADIAN MINERAL SECTOR 


Jean-Paul Drolet 
Mining Engineer--Assistant Deputy Minister 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources--Canada 


Presented at the Provincial Mines Ministers Conference 
Mencton > -Nanb. ~sOCtOberno=9% L974 


One contreversial aspect of resource development policy 
today 1s the relative roles: to be played cby -the ypubiierand piri 
Vate sectors... Responsibility tor the "public. gqood* -restsawren 
government in its various forms, mainly federal and provincial. 
Every one of us iS involved: whether we have been elected to 
conduct the destiny of our nation, or are concernea citizens 
exercising our rights in» a democratic society. 


We are, however, committed to a free enterprise system 
where it may happen that the "greater public good" does not 
always coincide exactly with the needs and aspirations of a par- 
ticular sector of the private industry bent on pursuing a profit= 
able course of industrial endeavour. In other words, the partic= 
ular views on the alternatives offered for reaching some goals 
may differ. 


We: may ty (to portray. our Srttuat Lom wirthaansmmp Le 
diagram; although I would stress that the words used in the 
various triangles do not refer to closed groups divorced from 
each other since, in some measure, there is a part of us in each 
GEOuD . 


ACADEMICS 

\ 

‘OVERALL BENEFIT / 
\AND WELL-BEING / 


" OF J 
\CANADIANS __/ | 
x / 
MINERAL / | 
INDUSTRY / LABOUR 


Government, labour, industry and academics are all 
pursuing their individual objectives around the fringes of a 
central goal which we can define as the "overall benefit and 
Welroeeiig Of Canactans | 


The present Canadian economic system arises from an 
historical evolution under free enterprise. Let me emphasize 
that over the years this method of distribution of responsi- 
bilities for resource development has brought very good results 
--as evidenced by the fact that we have one of the largest and 
most efficient mineral industries in the world. Nevertheless, 
recently our established system has come under increasing attack 
in the public debate over the responsibility for the management 
of the "national patrimony" and the ultimate goals we want to 
achieve through development of our natural resources. Extreme 
views on all sides have resulted at times in strained relation- 
Ships which are leading to increasino confrontation between 
federal and provincial governments and with labour and industry. 


In an increasingly resource-hungry world, Canada is 
in need of "co-ordinated resource management" in order to maxi- 
itegeeOvVerall benefits to the entire matlon both for tae present 
and for the years to come. 


industry expects to continue to have its traditional 
free-hand in developing natural resources. Th ig enti tieccero 
Such expectations since it has done extremely well in the past, 
not only=in terms-of overall efficiency and profitability, oue 
also as one of the major contributors to the national economy 
as a whole. 


These results have been achieved under a legislative 
system and a political climate envied by many countries of the 
world and with the cooperation of a labour force which has 
established records for efficient productivity. 


But the pressure of events and changing aspirations on 
the part of the various sectors involved have stirred Up? aneacid 
public debate and confrontation over major issues in resource | 
development. This debate, based more often on uninformed rhetoric 
then nara facts, has resulted in increasing polari Zationeor Grour 
positions and increased the conflict between them. To state that 
we must improve communications--intelligent communications, that 
is--would be too elementary. 


Since the subject of government-industry relations in 
Canada seems to present some difficulties, it may be anteresting 
eoenavera quick look at other countries and see what we can 
learn about industry-government relations. 


1. In the U.S.A. and other Western developed countries, we find 
more or less the same institutional developments that we have, 
since they are industrialized, affluent and similar in most 
respects to ourselves. 


ir, 


The Communist countries would appear to have less concern 
for relations between sectors of their society--but their 
system does not, by choice, represent a viable alternative 
for us an Canada. The ‘same 16 true tor other countries 
with a more or less similar authoritarian regime. 


Special mention could be made of Japan which has some very 
interesting mechanisms for government-industry dialogue. 
As most of us know, the Japanese have an advantage in having 
only one major objective in protecting what has been des- 
cribed as "Japan Incorporated," and only one overriding 
issue to occupy their attention--a need for resources; 
therefore, they are less encumbered with the multitude of 
alternatives, and Opportunitics Such as we face in -Canaden 
Nevertheless, the Japanese like to call themselves, "an 
industrialized democracy" and "a free-enterprise country." 
There may be something that we can learn from them. 


Throughout their history, the Japanese have a tradition of 


close government/industry cooperation. 


Each industry has a powerful association: steel, non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals, etc. These are joined 
together in the Keidanren--which ws about equivalent toa 
a Canadian Manufacturers Association, only much more 
powerful. 


Both government and industry representatives work out 
their economic plans and policies and then meet together 
in the Economic Planning Agency to thrash out opposing 
views and reach a "consensis.," 


Once plans are made and priorities set, both government 
and industry, through their respective machinery, work 
harmoniously together to reach a common goal. 


This system is certainly not without some weaknesses; 

for example, labour is hardly represented and this situ 
ation may cause some headaches in future, but the industry/ 
government arrangement has had successes which are evident 
on’ the economic front, particularly in the development of 
their procurement strategies of. raw materials from almost 
every country in the world; The reason for their success 
is an acceptance, and I stress the word acceptance’, vor 
close consultations and relations between government and 
Industry. 


It would be wrong to say that the governments of Canada 


and industry do not consult each Other, but we can say that they 


dosnot 


consult each other often enough on the right issues. When 


; cir | 
they do, there is a tendency for some to discuss their positionsm 


nliae Galata 


press and/or on television and in public briefs to govern 


ment--this sometimes complicates reasoned discussion because it 
sets out positions which are not easy to moderate as new facts 


emerge. 
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When a corporation executive talks about low DIOLLes, 
someone else concurrently discourses on high returns. Conse- 
quently, =vOld tical vacticnymay result from the belief (I insist, 
from the belief) that profit is excessive. This belief, which 
may be correct in certain instances, iS LOStered DY ramsrecnacicy, 
to assume that greater returns should accrue to the owner of | 
the resources--and there we go again in a long series of dis 
Gussionssandsaccusacions. 


For a minute, let's look at where and how we meet, 
at least officially, to discuss issues and policies. 


We have some institutions (and we might as well admit 
that, while some are good, others are better)--but how far do 
they go? Should their roles be expanded? Should new efforts 
be made in defining the true purpose of the organizations and | 
their willingness to offer informed ideas on our national objec=@ 
tives and the role that resources can play in attaining them in 
the context of the world environment in which Canada must grow? 


I understand that the principal reason for the present 
meeting and for the discussion to follow is precisely to propose. 
answers to some of these questions beyond the too simplistic 
conclusion that we need more and closer cooperation and exchanges 
of ideas between governments and industry. 


The mineral industry is evidently concerned about the 
recent incursions of federal and provincial governments in areas 
such as: 


. exploration and development; 
- marketing; 
. revenucesharing; | 
. royalties; and 
: commodity pricing. 
f 
These are some of the areas into which the governments _ 
are compelled to step in response to the public political debate 
about our present and future resource development. Canadians at 
large are concerned about resources, how they are exploited and 
how they are used. 


More and more, there is need for discussions between 
governments and industry. We need to discuss such matters as: 


, foreign investment and ownership regulations; 
, corporate investment and marketing Links > 

, GATT negotiations; 

, environmental restrictions; 

, government subsidies, incentives; 

: higher degree of domestic processing; 


* export caxes; 

: international commodity arrangements; 
. labour; 

: sources of capital; and 

. taxation. 
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Yes, finally I have mentioned taxation. I have kept it as my 
last example on purpose, I may also add, because I hope that 
our future discussions could be enlarged in scope and cover 
other major items that are of prime interest to Canadians. 


AVETEALS points to increasing government involvement 
in the development of mineral policies. Therefore, there is 
an increasing need for more discussions between industry, 
government and labour towards an "acceptable consensus" on 
mineral development polirctes:. 


Titeowrc hears eMr- Chairman, that I do not have any 
magic formula to offer on the relations between government 
and industry except perhaps to suggest a certain degree of 
prudence in not exaggerating the Problemeor our mu tuaseeroes 
tions. May I propose a more positive approach to those who 
seem to enjoy living in a constant atmosphere "of confrontations 


Reterring=§tO the diagram (triangle) which indicates 
the interrelations of various groups, I consider that I belong 
LOvali groups: if Vive’ in a Canadian province, -l’-work@withea 
federal department of mines, I am associated with university 
work; I have worked for a provincial department of mines and 
for private mineral industry, and have been Part of apours 


Therefore, I am more than willing to- "Site atthe 
table", as they say in labour negotiations, and talk. I can 
Evenedo it in both languages, Mr. Chairman, and as you know, 
recent legislation tells me that every time I speak French,— ut 
is now official, in my native province at least. 


Ottawa, September 1974. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


AND 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF 
PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 
HOTEL BEAUSEJOUR 


MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK, OCTOBER C= 8 Ona 


On November 17, 1944 during the Annual MectangmoOt athe 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy in Vancouver, the 
late Allan aA, MacKay arranged a meeting of the Ministers of Mines 
in attendance. This meeting was convened by the Honourable: fae. 
Carson, then Minister of Mines for British Columbia. The follow- 
ing year the first Annual Conference of the Provincial Ministers 
of Mines was held in Quebec City. Since that time Conferences 
have been held annually in provinces from east to west. 


The meetings of the Ministers of Mines with government 
officials and industry representatives have resulted in unanimous 
agreement in resolving certain problems and have enabled the 
Ministers to approach Federal authorities with common purpose. 
They have also led to useful exchange of information and have 
enabled representatives to gain a new perspective of local prob- 
lems. The spirit of friendly cooperation which has pervaded the 
meetings is an indication of their intangible values. 


During the past several years there have been six 
Separate committees under the framework of the Conference. For 
this year the Ministers considered it advisable to restructure 
and integrate the functions of the various committees. Accord- 
ingly at the 1974 Conference there were three committees, viz.: 


Committee No. 1 - Technical 
ee 


Technical aspects of the Mineral Industry in the fields of 
Exploration and Mining Operations. 


Chairman ~ DEwarGs. Beawie i) on 
Vice Chairman ~ Mee od. 16s hredette 


1. Exploration information and statistics. 

2. Role of government in mineral exploration. . 

3. Role of government and industry in uranium exploration and 
development. 

4. Status of sub-committees. 
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Committee No. 2 - Financial and Statistical 


Financing, Marketing, Royalties, Taxation, Tariffs, and Mineral 
Statistics. 


Chairman = Mit wUe sloemcaw ley, 
Vice Chairman - Mr. G. Jewett 
i. Review, provinicialslegiswet Lon. 
2, Provide (if possible) tax models illustrating existing = fedecam 
avd =pLlovancLal™ taxacLon. 
3. Discuss the rationale of Crown corporations in the extractive 
industries. 
4. Receive the report of the sub-committee on mineral statistics. 
5. Long-term planning and national energy policy. 
6 Status of sub-committees. 


Committees NO~ oc. a SOClal 


Problems pertaining to the environment, manpower, education, sane 
OoLthneresccial matters. 


Chairman = Mr ww anf Con ome 
Vice Chairman - Mr daphies ie Kislop 
1. Environmental regulations of federal and provincial govern- 
ments respecting mining operations. 
2. Land use planning and economic models for assessing the 


socio-economic impact of a proposed mineral development. 
3. New legislation and regulations. 


4. Extent of government-industry-labor communication in prepara 
tion of new legislation. 

5. Manpower problems with emphasis on immigration regulations 
and manpower training. 

6. Recruitment and retention of workers in isolated mining com- 
munities. 

7. Status of sub-committees. 
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TO: 


THE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE NO. Ls 
Thirty-first Annual Conference of the Provincial Ministers 


of Mines, 


Moncton, New Brunswick. 


We are pleased to submit the attached report and 


Appendix A for your consideration. The report represents a 
consensus of opinion reached by representatives of the industry 
and the Task Force. While mutual agreement was reached on the 
content of the report, the Task Force recommends that full dis- 
Closure of exploration data should be the ultimate objective 
and strongly urges each Province: 


ie eOmlundentake: tude implementation of the Task 
BOL Ce, LepOrieeacnquickily was possible, and 


2MECORCON Eimer cco pursue ways and means of sub- 
sequently obtaining full disclosure of 
expDlOLrartion data. 


It is recommended that the Task Force be re-constituted 


as a subcommittee and that this subcommittee continue to provide 
to the Mines Ministers advice and counselling on legislative 
proposals dealing with mineral exploration in Canada. If matters 
relative to petroleum exploration are to be the responsibility ior 
Enewsupconminattee, then appropriate representatives of the 


petroleum 


sector should be appointed. Matters identified to date 


as requiring further study include: 
re ee 


October 7, 


1) problems dealing with airborne geophysical and 
geochemical surveys, and 


2) periods of confidentiality for specific types 
Of mdaiear. 


Respecterullyasitbmt tread, 


Ant. Launring }Chairman, 
Task HorceyvOneSubmissionr of 
Exploration sDatar. 


LOV4s 
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AMENDED APPENDIX A 


INFORMATION REQUIRED WITH RESPECT TO 
TYPES, OF WORK {TO BE SUBMITTED 


Pet PROSPECTING 


(li) Map ot appropriate scale showing ‘in =réelatvon, to 
topography and claim boundaries: 
(a)> Hocation of area prospected; 
(Db)sthOGation Of traverses; 
(c) Outcrops examined and mineralization noted. 


(2) Report indicating name and address of person doing 
the work, dates on which work was done and any 
geological observations made. 


2. wRENCHING 


(1) Map at appropriate scale showing relation to 
topography and claim boundaries. 
(ajo LOCation of "trenches; 
(b) Dimensions of trenches; 
(c)>Plan of sampling Tndicating location of 
samples in trench. 


(2) Identified assay results of all samples. 


(3) Name and address of person who is in charge of the 
trenching. 


3. GROUND AND UNDERGROUND SURVEYS 


(1) With respect to all types of surveys, maps and reports 
rnagicatwng).) tie Ob camied : 

(a) Location of survey, survey grid lines, and 
underground workings with respect to topography 
and claim boundaries; 

(b)- Geodesic and base stations, reference, control, 
and tie-in points; 

(c) Survey method and procedure, type of instruments, 
components measured, sensitivity, precision and 
Scale constant of instruments; 

(d) Units measured, values, determinations and other 
basic numerical data obtained corrected and plotted 
at an appropriate’ scale as profiles, contours, zones 
of variation, anomalies, geological boundaries, etc; 
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(e) Other pertinent data suchas topography overburden 
cover, drainage and ground water, results of prior 
work and of other Surveys or observations; 

(£) Date on which work was done and names OL eras: 
COntractors= 


(2) With respect to geochemical surveys the following 
additional information is required: 
Nature of soil horizons and unconsolidated 
Sediments observed and Sampled (species and parts 
of plants observed in biogeochemical Surveys, 
period anddepth of Sampling, samples Preparation, 
methods of analysis and name of laboratory. 


(3) With respect to geological surveys the following 
additional information is required: 
Outline of outcrops, nature and attitudes of the 
various rock types exposed, textural and meta- 
morphic features, geologic structures and 
mineralization observed. 


4. - DRILLING 


(aJ= Map (scales 1,000°£t: ‘to the inch or other 
appropriate scale showing collar foecation and 
horizontal projection, azimuth and dip of each 
hole; 

(b) Complete drill core logs with assay results; 

(c) Size of core; 

(d) Location of core; 

(e) Name and address of the geologist or person 
logging core; 

(£) Name of the drilling contractor; 

(g) Name of the assay lab; 

(hywebrr ily Secbhrone, if available; 

(i) aPurpose=of ceaieP aria: 


*All maps, plans, etc. referred to in 1 to 4 Should be 
transparencies in reproducible form with keyed legend. 


Quebec; August 9, 1974. 
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Os 

MESSRS. FREDETTE & GILBERT, CO-CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEE No. IL 
Provincial Mines Ministers Conference 

ad hoc Subcommittee (Task Force) on 

Submission of Exploration Work Data. 


The industry representatives invited to attend the 
AUGUSTO bn, =. JOO 19/4. Task Ponce meeting in Quebec City 
appreciate the opportunity thus provided to comment on the 
Report Ofs ene task TOrce,; One the Submission sot Exploracion 
Data. 


The Task Force Report and accompanying Appendix A, 
together with written comments submitted by industry thereon, 
were discussed at length with the Task Force Committee on 
August,oth:. 


The discussions clarified and substantiated industry 
ebjections: to the contents Of the report. industry objections 
are based mainly on resistance to full submission of exploration 
data for the necessary and valid requirement of confidentiality 
of information for business purposes - and of secondary impor- 
tance, the wthiligeation,of«data-—-costlyato,ebtain = for 
bargaining and trading purposes. 


However, the industry representatives fully sympathize 
with the long-range Task Force objectives of obtaining explor- 
ation data Lor the future public good. 


On conclusion of the above-mentioned discussions, it 
is the industry representatives view that a consensus of opinion 
was reached between industry and Task Force representatives that 
the following recommendations would be acceptable to all parties 
as a compromise and should be tabled as recommendations at the 
forth-coming October 1974 Mines Ministers Conference in Moncton. 


ite In the following - the term data refers in excess of 
that submitted for assessment credit purposes. 


2. With respect to surface and underground exploration 
work completed on Crown Lands held under mineral title other 
than lease or patent, the following information, must.be 
provided as in index which shall be filed with the applicable 
Provincial Government agency within one year of completion of 
Ena WOlGiks. 


A. (Prospecting or Trenching 


Location . 
Type of work (Prospecting or Trenching) 
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Date of completion of work 

Name and address of person who did the work 
Name and address of person or company carrying 
out the work. 


Bre Geological. Survey 
eee ee Ee OU VEY, 


HOCaAtTOnN 

Mapping scale 

Date of completion of work 

Name and address of person who did the work 
Name and address of person or company for whom 
work was carried out. 


C. Ground Geophysical Survey 
ee ee ee Se wu Vey 


Location 

type *Of ins trumentaused 

Line spacing 

Dake Of-~completionsof work 

Name and address of person who did the work 
Name and address of person or company for whom 
work was carried out. 


D. Ground Geochemical Survey 
ee ee SEC EV CY, 


Location 

Nature of material sampled 

Sample interval 

Date or completion of work 

Name and address of person who did the work 
Name and address of person or company for whom 
work was carried out. 


1g ial Bie allie igri a 


Location 

Depenso£ -ho1e 

Depth of overburden 

Di rectionsol hole 

DipeoL hole 

LOGatLonsot=cores(i Exany,) 

Date of hole completion 

Name and address of person who did the work 
Name and address of person or company for whom 
hole drilled. 


NOTE —- The above A to E inclusive - does not apply 
to work done on Crown Lands that are not held by 
Mineral Title. 


Li With respect to surface and underground exploration 
work carried out on Crown Lands held under mineral title other 
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than lease or patent, that revert to the Crown, — detailed 
data as itemized in the amended Appendix A attached shall 
be provided to the authorized Provincial Government agency 
within a period of one year of termination of mineral® tiele. 


4. Within one year of completion of an airborne geo- 
physical or geochemical survey, an index shall be filed with 
the appropriate Provincial Government agency which will consist 
of 
= 1LOCatLOn, Of sunVey. 
- Flight path location map showing identifiable 
surface features 
- Instruments used 
- Nominal terrain clearance 
- Date of completion of survey 
- Name and address of person or contractor 
carrying out the’ work 
- Name and address of person or company for whom 
survey flown. : 


Bt No indeéx*or other exploration information shall be 
required by regulation or any leased or patented properties 
other than what is required under the respective Provincial 
regulations. 


6s All exploration and development data on leased or 
patented land that reverts to the Crown shall be retained and 
be made available to the authorized Provincial Government agency 
fOr examihation and/or duplication, Lor ta -perlod=of one year. 


Te The respective Provincial Governments may wish to 
consider the provision of incentives to encourage voluntary 
submission of full data as listed in amended Appendix A 
attached, prior to date required. 


Be Any regulation or regulations that come into effect 
as a result of the Subcommittee's (Task Force) reports shall 
not be retroactive. 


This forms a consensus of the recommendations as 
agreed at a joint mecting- of the Task Force (Committee Noe) 


and 'the»representativessor the Industry =helldsin Quebee Cr1eyson 
August 8vande9, 1974. 


ALE. thaurin, .charrman. 


SYA 


COMMETT EE NO wet) 


MINUTES OF CHIEF INSPECTORS MEETING 


Farge sd Ed Mig Pale Tele AL 


Present 

R.W. Warren i. Ge Tanguay 
J.W. Peck J.R. Alderman 
M. Aschacker Sen Honudos 
Roo. Glassford H. zZorychta 
J. Hughes 


The following points were discussed: 
1. Standard Reporting of Accidents 


There is a need across Canada to standardize the 
statistical reporting of accidents so that comparisons can 
be made. There should be a classification of Operations as 
well as a classification of accidents. 


In most jurisdictions, Compensation Boards report 
mMeresaccadents thansactuallLy-Occur se nhteals suggested that 
prior to the next meeting, each province report how they obtain 
accident statistics. Should recommend to the Mines Ministers 
that Mining accident statistical reporting be included on the 
agenda and possibly design a standard reporting form for all of 
Canada. 


Zee Vat CuRrotectionain.Tapesruse 


Tape fuses were made with a conductive coating to 
PECVenc static electricity .fromsrunning «down -the icoresthus 
resulting in a premature blast. However, this type of fuse 
has been discontinued and both C.1.1 and Dupont are now making 
up capped fuse with a staple to discharge any static electricity, 
produced by blowing prills, through the metal casing of the cap 
rather than through the charge in the cap itself. However, 
anyone making up their own capped fuses do not have this pro- 
tection. Mr. Fraser, Chief Inspector of Explosives, can only 
recall one premature blasting incident that may be attributed 
to this within the past 10 years. Maybe we do not have a problem. 
Further research is required. 


ake 


3 eUMeNC lassi i acatLony Ole Ee xpLOSi ves 


Is it important? British Columbia have dropped fume 
classification. Contacted Joe Fraser in this respect who will 
submit a report for the next meeting. Joe Fraser should receive 
an invitation to the Chief Inspectors meeting. 


4% Whes. Dimi -COVH’gh Walls an Open Pits 


Discussions on Jimit of height of pit walls in open 
pits. No one had much concrete to add and it was the consensus 
that each pit must be based on its own merits. Everyone agreed 
at this stage to stay away from set rules. It was also suggested 
to get in touch® with Dr."Coatess “MreeHomulosrdald get im toucn 
with Dr. Coates who informed him that a preliminary report would 
De available! an slo75, “which ‘could be used, as guidelines for 
companies and inspectors. Dr. Coates suggested that he would be 
prepared to have one of his group attend our next meeting to 
give a verbal report on the progress his group is making on this 
project. Dr. Coates should receive an invitation to our next 
meeting. 


5S. Employment of Women 


ine British Columbia, the control “of Emplovmenteos 
Women underground is with the Chief Inspector of Mines. Each 
jurisdiction is to report how many women are working underground 
and in what categories. Further discussion at the next meeting. 


6. Report on Canada Mining and Aggregate Equipment Exhibition 


It was concluded that Vic Dawson's report was an 
extremely good report. We should follow this up and present 
the report to the Mines Ministers after review by each juris- 
diction: Vics Dawson to contact Louis Tanguay to dress up the 
report. Neil's comments were good. This could be the basis 
for regulations pertaining to mining equipment and would be of 
great assistance to manufacturers and the industry since they 
would know the requirements. Follow up at next meeting. 


7. Transmittal of General Information on Odd or Unusual 
Occurrences by each Province to the Others 


Veewas the genera l’consensus ‘that this 1S a do0g idee 
and we should have more of it. Company names to bé left out of 
the reports. 


8. Ventilation Requirements for Use at Diesel Equipment 
Underground 


British Columbia uses U.S. Bureau of Mines Standards. 
Most jurisdictions use 150 cfm per brake horse power. We should | 
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attempt to obtain standardization in Canada. There is a 
laboratory in Ottawa for the approval of diesel equipment 
which should be utilized more. There was some discussion 
On the effectiveness of water and CacalyeLrcescribvers mein 
this regard, Mr. Homulos contacted Mr. Dainty of EMR who is 
doing considerable research on scrubbers and re Mant we he 
Depcnae Mr. Dainty could Supply considerable information on 
this aspect of diesel use if he was invited to attend the 
next meeting. 


9. Safety Guards for Diamond Drill Feed Screws 
ee ET EWS 


Louis Tanguay reported that his province has had two 
fatalities where clothing got caught in the feed screws and he 
instructed companies to design and use a suitable guard. > “The 
estimated cost was $150.00. Louis Tanguay "1s to Give the 
committee his recommendations. 


10. New B.C. Regulations requiring Fire Resistant HydraiLre 
Fluids for Underground Diesel Equipment 
pea ee ee EON Geese! Pgulpmene 


Bill Peck was to supply comments and specifications. 


ST LOmtEeos. 


So 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL URANIUM RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAM 


Discussion Meeting, 30 September, 1974, 9:30 a.m. 
Room 204, 601 Booth Street, Ottawa. 


AGENDA 


INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL OUTLINE: 
Objectives of program 
Philosophy 
Precedent 


End-products and by-products 


METHODS : 
Applicability by region 
Shield 


Cordillera 


- Maritimes 


- Prairies 


Supplementary sensors or analyses 
LUNCH 


IMPLEMENTATION: 
Federal and Provincial priorities 
Available funding, duration of program 
Relation to other programs 
Formal Federal-Provincial Agreements 
Contract. [eteingy— length oftcontractes 
Contractor's lead-time 
Scheduling of work, delineation of areas 


Liaison 
ANY ADDITIONAL ITEMS 


AWG. Darnley, 


Geological Survey of Canada 
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FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL URANIUM RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAM MEETING 


Monday, September 307 4,L974; 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA 
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DEPT. OF MINES - MEMORANDUM 

To: Deputy Minister of Mines 
From: J. Cs. Smith — Nova Scotia 
October 4, 1974. 


RE: URANIUM RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAM 


The Geological Survey of Canada has proposed a 
reconnaissance airborne radiometric and geocnemical program 
fOreGanada. 


The program would be similar to the successful 
aeromagnetic program which was cost shared 50-50% between 
Canada and the Provinces. 


A meeting of Provincial officials was held in Ottawa 
on September 30 to discuss details OG SUrvey,. 


Ottawa would like an indication from the Provinces 
of their interest in participation. 


prieciei.. Smith, A.DsMe and Dr, A. “Darnley; oC iter of 
Geophysics, are at the Mines Ministers Conference and are pre- 
pared to brief the Deputies if desired. 


You will be aware that in January of this year, Hon. 
Donald Macdonald announced that the Federal government proposed 
to initiate an expanded technical program to assist- uranium 
exp boration min Canadas” Incorder to have the option of commencing 
a program in L97S;,ituas necessary that discussions should take 
place as soon as possible with interested provinces so that 
specific budget proposals can be made and contract arrangements 
commenced. 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources is pre- 
pared to develop a new joint Federal-Provincial Program 
modelled upon the very successful Federal-Provincial Aeromag- 
netic Program which, of course, terminated several years ago 
in most provinces. The Aeromagnetic Program established a 
national data gathering system for one particular geophysical 
parameter, employing commercial contractors WOLk ING tO. COs 
sistent, high technical specifications. As you know, it was 
beneficial to the mining industry, to the survey contractors 
and to governments, and has since been copied overseas. 


The Uranium Reconnaissance Program which is primarily 
designed to encourage exploration is based upon two reconnais-— 
Sance survey techniques: high sensitivity airborne gamma-ray 
spectrometry, and regional geochemistry. We regard these two 
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Deroy kmsrerthis effectively samples about 7.5% of the land 
Surface. Regional geochemistry with sampling at a Spacing noc 
greater than 1 per 25 Square kms should be employed in moun- 
tainous areas, and areas with extensive Overburden. Hydrogeo- 
chemistry of sub-surface waters is recommended for areas of 
flat-lying sediments Or thick overburden. 


The reasons for Carrying out these reconnaissance 
investigations are as follows: 


(EySton provide high quality data to Stimulate new exploration 
Crores =by small and medium sized companies who cannot 
afford to acquire such Starting information for themselves; 


(2) to ensure no potential uranium resource areas have been 
overlooked, bearing in mind the fact that® a ‘several-fold 
reduction in present ore-grades will become acceptable 
within ten years; 


(3) to provide a consistent national standard against which 
past company exploration work can be compared and judged 
as to quality and effectiveness; 


(4) to avoid needless repetition of exploration work; industry 
and government funds are too Scarce to encourage duplication; 
they are better spent doing a good job once than a poor job 
several times over; 


(5) to provide national Systematic coverage which can be used in 
conjunction with other geoscience data to improve knowledge 
about mineralization and regional geology in general; 


(6) to provide quantitative data relating» to"ureanium distribution 
by area, which in the light of research projects now being 
undertaken can be of substantial assistance in providing 
improved uranium resource estimates. 


As an indication of the extent to which significant 
features may have been overlooked in the past, I would cite the 
discovery in 1972 of uranium mineralization in the Ordovician 
March formation only 15 miles from the centre of Ottawa. -Phis 
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discovery, by airborne gamma-ray spectrometry, has led in 
turn to the discovery of copper mMineralLuzationm in sie tame 
vicinity. Both were previously unsuspected in this area. 
The radiometric work EMR has carried out on a shared-cost 
experimental basis in Quebec and Saskatchewan, within areas 
previously flown with low sensitivity systems, has led to 
considerable staking and subsequent dri itrige oft mele te 
disregarded or unknown anomalies, resultingwinicindsnot 
uranium mineralization. 


We would like to emphasize the fact that prackrcally 
all the airborne radiometric work undertaken commercially up 
to now has been carried out with low sensitivity equipment, 
which is unsuited for either applying desirable corrections 
to the data, or for providing a reliable indicatron, Ofithe 
relative concentration of uranium. Work has been carried out 
only on an arbitrary, qualitative basis. Similarly the geo- 
chemical work which has been carried out by industry has also 
been of an isolated nature, with no controls to link work in 
different areas and so enable relative potential to be assessed, 
or to check reliability. 


With the above outline of our intentions, we would like 
to receive an indication of the interest of each province ine the 
proposed Uranium Reconnaissance Program and the possible level 
of funding available to match a Federal contribution. Depending 
upon whether all provinces wish to participate, and on the 
amounts of money available, a system of apportioningyther fedexal 
funds may have to be devised proportional to the supposed ura- 
nium potential of different areas ofp the, countrys, The Mlongscerm 
intention is that eventually all areas of the country, for which 
Suitable methods of investigation exist, including the Territories 
will be covered at the reconnaissance level. Initially eiteseems 
reasonable to consider a five-year program for each province. 

It is only when the level of interest has been indicated by the 
Provinces that we can start to work out the details. 


In order to facilitate consideration of the problems 
and the technical options available, I would Likewtorsuggest 
that your technical staff contact Dr. A. G. Darnley, Chief, 
Resource Geophysics and Geochemistry Division, Geological Survey 
of Canada, who is responsible for the proposed Program. We are 
planning to hold a technical briefing session in Ottawa early 
in September and Dr. Darnley should be agVisedseOre.yVOUr- IneereseE 
in attending. j 


In conclusion, we would appreciate an early indication 


of your Province's desire to participate, whether you wish to 
commence activity next year, and the funds you might allocate 
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to it over a period of several years. 


YOULSECrULY: 


ORIGINAL SIGNED BY 
G. M. MacNabb 


PUGUS tee LO 97 At 
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September 26, 1974 


URANIUM RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAM 


PROBLEM 
nes The demand for uranium, both domestically and for 
export, is beginning to grow rapidly. Recent forecasts show 


that. total wonld.demand. wis outstrip Production. Capacecya sero 
present producers in the early 1980's and possibly by tS ON 


age Oh average tb takes -elght vears fromethe datepomgate— 
covery to bring a major new mine into production... Discoveries 
Made in 1975 will, probably not sbex productive: berone yor. 


ae For a-variety of veasons, ‘explorationstor ureantum in 
Canada over the last five years has not been as vigorous as 
the approaching demand-situation warrants. 


4. Tn order to-make a reliable appraisal of /Canadaxs 
uranium resources it is necessary to have consistent systematic 
data of the type that can be obtained from modern exploration 
programs. Consistent datavis not available trom pasty explo, 
ation conducted by the mining industry. 


OBJECTIVE 


dies To provide for industry high quality reconnaissance 
exploration data to indicate areas where there is the greatest 
probability of finding new uranium deposits. 


ne TO ‘provide for government nationally consistent 
systematic data to serve as a basis for uranium resource 
appraisal. 


BACKGROUND 


les Much of the more accessible area of the country has 
undergone exploration for uraniumiby andus try. during? thewlIo0er 
and during the late 60's. Diverse methods have been employed, 
and=ahave “anged througm the full spectuum,;Otrer tect? vencss parka 
the most favoured areas there has been considerable duplication 
of effort, without necessarily increasing thoroughness. Airborne 
racdLtometoie surveys tlowm, in Canadal prion prom 9G canbe yainoce 
totally discounted in terms of exploration effectiveness because 
equipment lacked sensitivity and lacked the ability to separate 
anomalies caused by uranium from those caused by thorium and 
potassium. Even since 1967 too many airborne radiometric survey@ 
are known to have been flown with equipment which due to lack of 
sensitivity, poor design, or incorrect installation was capable 
Of Ttinding Signirrcant anomalies only ain very favourable cir— 
Cums tances. In ajnatbional sense Pt as surely inerticrent, to 
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encourage the repeated use of Substandard exploration techniques, 
Whilst unconventional approaches and speculative hunches may, and 
sometimes do, pay off in exploration there is no JUSt? Preation 
for the employment of anything but the best in Standard tech- 
niques. 


2k The Federal-Provincial Aeromagnetic Program which was 
instituted in 1961 and got under way in 1962 is a clear cut 
example of the value of establishing a national geophysical data 
gathering scheme with consistent high technical standards. 
Expenditures on the program which total less than $20 M to date 
have been repaid many times over in terms of direct mineral 
discoveries, and indirect assistance to other exploration 
activities. It should be pointed out that this Federal- 
Provincial Program was preceded by more than ten years of limited 
aeromagnetic surveys conducted solely by the Federal Government. 


She The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, through 
the Geological Survey of Canada, has had a long connection with 
uranium geology in Canada and has played a key role in several 
important technological developments, from the 1930's onward; 
these include one of the earliest Getger eCcunters for firelogs. 
(1935); the first systematic analysis of lake waters for 
uranium content (1960); the first modern field portable gamma- 
Yay spectrometer (1965); the first field-portable radon-in-water 
SECO (1968) 7s the first high Sensitivity airborne gamma-ray 
Spectrometry survey (1969); the first large scale lake sediment 
geochemical survey (1972). Asa consequence of these and other 
activities GSC scientists have been called UPOh” EO "cOnerioutre 
definitive articles to the current authoritative text books on 
thevsubyect: Uranium Prospecting Handbook (NATO), and Uranium 
Exploration Methods (TlA. ESA) | 


4, GSC's work in gamma-ray spectrometry dates back to 
1958. Through progressive experimentation, commencing in the 
laboratory, leading through field trials with a helicopter, 
GSC has developed a reliable effective and productive high 
Sensitivity gamma-ray spectrometer system which has flown 
regularly on experimental surveys, commencing in 1969. 


LPAGLORS 


ane Uranium can be located by its radioactivity, and by 
direct chemical analysis. 


ass ihe property. of radioactivity senables uit to be located 
atea, distance ise. froma dow flying aircrart, but its radio- 
activity is reduced to negligible amounts by 12 inches of soil 
Or water, or a few feet of snow. Fortunately if uranium is 
present in near surface rocks, sufficient is generally dispersed 
into surface materials for them to exhibit measurable radio- 
activity. For this reason airborne radiometric surveys, if 
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Carried out with proper equipment, are a viable technique 
over most of the Canadian Shield and adjoining relatively 
flat areas where, overburden is thin. 


3% Extensive airborne radiometric surveys are imprac- 
ticable in mountainous areas because the requirement to keep 
the aircraft close to the ground requires that a helicopter 
be used. This introduces, when all factors are taken into 
account, a several fold cost increase. 


4. Geochemistry has proved to be the most cost-effective 
reconnaissance method in mountainous areas and in areas with 
thick overburden. Insofar as different parameters are being 
measured in radiometric and geochemical surveys, the use of 
the two methods together provides greater probability that no 
significant mineralization is overlooked, and facilitates 

the exact location of mineral occurrences. 


oe In areas where the potential uranium bearing rocks 

are flat-lying and very poorly exposed, and the uranium 

horizon is at some distance below the surface, \the only 
economical reconnaissance technique is to measure the uranium 
content of subsurface waters. The water samples can be obtained 
from deep wells where available, natural springs, or by drilling 
specifically for the ppurpose. 


Gr. Various GSC projects relating to uranium conducted 

in recent years have resulted in unexpected finds of anomalous 
concentrations of uranium which have led to industry exploration 
activity in the vicinity (e.g. Sussex area of New Brunswick, 
Mont Laurier area, Quebec, several areas in Saskatchewan and the 
Northwest Territories). In most examples the level of industry 
follow-up expenditure has so far been too low to provide or dis- 
prove conclusively the presence of any economically interesting 
targets. However, the fact that uranium has been found to be 
concentrated in unexpected places justifies the value and time- 
liness of a systematic reconnaissance program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


ae There should be a joint Federal-Provincial program; 
planned, supervised and executed in a manner analogous to the 
Federal-Provincial Aeromagnetic Program, to carry out the 
following technical activities: 


(a) Airborne gamma-ray spectrometry using high sensi- 
tivity equipment is recommended for use in areas 
of relatively flat topography, where there is some 
outcrop and generally thin overburden. Relatively 
flat topography is defined as occurring when 
Maximum relief does not exceed 800 feet, or 
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gradients do not exceed 3°, Line Spacing for 
this program will normally be 5 km (3.125 miles). 


(b) Regional Geochemistry based on lake sediment 
analysis, or lithogeochemical analysis of selected 
rock types is recommended for use in mountainous 
areas, in areas where there is reason to believe 
pathfinder elements may be more readily traced 
than uranium itself. Sample spacing will normally 
be in the range 1 per 12.5 km to 1 jekepe 725) Riu 
MEDCo mLO TL Omsa laine miles). 


(c) Hydrogeochemistry is recommended for analysis of 
subsurface waters in aquifers, in order to detect 
uraniferous horizons in flat lying sediments, or 
beneath thick overburden. AnalysisAofasuriace 
waters may supplement (b) above. 


Ih The Federal Government will be responsible through 
EMR and GSC in consultation with the Provinces, for designing 
and administering the contracts, which will be executed by 
competent survey contractors. 


oie GSC will be responsible for conducting limited air= 
borne and ground pilot studies ahead of contracted soperatrrons, 
in order to verify the SUulcabi lity Of areas for tniemavai le ile 
methods, and provide preliminary control data. 


4, Results will be published as rapidly as they can be 
compiled. They will be released Simultaneously by the Federal 
and Provincial authorities, according to a pre-arranged 
schedule. 

5 In order to monitor the effectiveness of the program, 
GSC in conjunction with Provincial agencies will undertake on 
a continuing basis a limited number of comprehensive follow-up 
investigations to aid in the development of methodology for 


Pie mpDECtattOneOm resciltc, and) ULiuizatTonwas part o£. the 
Uranium Resource Appraisal program. 


APPENDICES 
ASYeveliminary proposal of costs, by region. 


B. Program management. 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSED EXPENDITURES 
_URANIUM RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAM 


Cost sOLPorodraml dunincmy case 1a Cem LORE eerie rete ass 1e.0 te 


Less* Drovancial contrioutvon: during: same: perrod. 


Federal Government share (EMR 10 years)......... 


Total ‘Cost of contracted radiometric surveys 


(CP MiSs. aide es9) 20H Oi COT SY a, feats teas cas boy onc uoneseat erence otegs: SEskogs 


Total cost of contracted geochenical— surveys 


GOO Kee Shean Se LL OeNy GC 1S coreres ore slivucieiets gots toremencbebeneauaemelons 


Gost of GSG-ortentation; and: Lollow-up. surveys, 


Waboracery-concrol-and Interpretation, related 
R. & D. management and inspection estimated over 
TOM SE eee nretnn sv oule aun eee ehcice aa cceve eis. <. o nlagay skate lg) oN <Brger ere eae poy & 


Gost Lo provinces: 


Byeites Pe Cast 4 ee tek ots Gail acre tabiruey Sua pads 5.9.2 5:70.00 
ALBDOCY ESE fo Site a i BPs Wee 6 OS 6 sao ale T154000 
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IVGW ee Cd SW Ote Nerecet st eusiierel eet ane let sia (<tetrans ou 
Prince -Bdward. She vamec.: Japs. weies bs. s) « 10,000 
INO WiC Oded ot Brac ouster okeote alts cotieuer oile 1a? ates coe AAs S000) 
NewLoumoland & TabradOm "a5 ien< sis s 650,000 


S652735,,,000 
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half-share of combined radiometric & geochemical surveys 
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URANIUM RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAM 


Costs by region — preliminary proposal 


GEOCHEMICAL SURVEYS 


Total Area Survey area Contract Provincial 

(Sq. miles) (Sq. miles) approx. Cost (S) Half-share (S) 
Suess) GONNA se cane amen ra rac whew soy og 866.200 185,000 1.850.000 925,000 
JN NOVET ACCU oe ot ME ene ait edna wry io eee emer oe gro 252 Oo 130,000 1.300.000 650,000 
SAS EGON NENON gene oo dole mae Jere cs aio 25% COU 50,000 500,000 250.000 
IVSHRILACON ORE Tae aes Nene act ices cae casectc met cae ere sleet omy Ge 251,000 50,000 500.000 250,000 
(ONC Alid@ Lost dates Ton ee ot cdg mecca cence ewe cio AWD Sey? 50,000 500,000 250,000 
(QNUTEN SHEN iA eee es We on aes eee me ck F-2 594,860 50,000 500,000 250,000 
Nena TEAUIMNIESIMICIS 5 et hoo Sauer eo bSecbeuge ss 28,354 20.000 200,000 100,000 
Prince Edward Island .............02 2005-5. 2,184 2.000 20,000 10,000 
ROM ON se Sys ee nonin Men etaiehe wi Gunter 2aZd 15,000 150.000 75,000 
Newfotmdland i Labrador) .. seetiha. ke ak 156.4188 80,000 800,000 400,000 
Territories: 

CSRreMRat Tae tet cecean ar OMemies aD pacer Nowe SereeocuAe 400,000 4,000,000 = 
SE TaNe (ot See ere ree re eam ee er olere 250,000 3, £50,000 = 
Totals 3,851,809 1 282.000 14,070,000 3,160,000 

Notes: 1. Different types of geochemical survey will be ipMolleGl gin Coil ifearame carcaic 


2. Average unit cost te $10.00 per square mide, except ReGtue Usland ce witeine 
COSTES WaT Blo ewes Or Giiae antcener 

3. Estimate 50 party-seasons are required for completion. 

4. If rate of funding is $800,000 per year in total, all provincial aveas 
plus half of mainland Territories area will be covered in 10 years. If 
funding for territories is restricted to EMR contribution, a further five 
years will be required for completion. 
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APPENDIX B® 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


It is proposed that the main features of the Federal- 
Provincial Aeromagnetic Program will be retained for the Uranium 
Reconnaissance Program, for both the airborne radiometric and 
geochemical surveys. 


An Agreement between the Federal Government and each 
Provincial Government, Signed by the respective Ministers, is 
required, stipulating the type of survey to be carried Out, 
over what period, at what cost and by whom. A copy of, the 
relevant contract is attached to the Agreement as an annexe. 
PHeSCOntract, in turn, 1S based on a very detailed specification 
prepared by the Geological Survey of Canada, in consultation with 
the provincial agency concerned. Specifications will relate to 
equipment and practices established by the Geological Survey of 
Canada over several years of R & D and Operational user 


The Geological Survey of Canada in consultation with 
the relevant provincial agency carries out any preliminary work, 
which may include field orientation Surveys, prior to preparing 
Specifications. Calls for tenders, their evaluation and appro- 
priate recommendations are carried out by GSC (with the involve- 
ment of Department of Supply and Services). Monitoring of 
contractors' work at all stages, from calibration of equipment 
through execution, to compilation and publication. oLicata sie 
Cacrledsouts by .GSC, 


AS a consequence of experience with the Aeromagnetic 
Program it is strongly recommended that there should be an on- 
going scientific appraisal of a portion of the results as they 
are obtained to ensure that industry and government extract the 
maximum value from them. It is recommended that the appraisal 
of results which must involve field work, should be a TOmn eT 
responsibility of Federal and Provincial scientists and 
technicians, to be supported out of normal operating budgets. 


URANIUM RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAM 
SUMMARY 
The Uranium Reconnaissance Program (URP) is primarily 
designed to encourage uranium exploration in Canada, but it will 


Simultaneously provide quantitative data for use in uranium 
resource assessment and make a substantial contribution towards 
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geoscience and the resource data base in general. Both geo- 
physical and geochemical techniques are involved. Airborne 
gamma-ray spectrometry will be used in areas with some outcrop 
and relatively flat topograpny. “-High sensitivity equipment 
similar to that developed and used by the Geological Survey 

of Canada in recent years will be operated by contractors. For 
reconnaissance purposes a line spacing of 5 km will generally be 
employed. 


In areas which are mountainous, covered by thick over- 
burden, or underlain by flat lying sediments, appropriate geo- 
chemical techniques will be applied based on the sampling of 
stream or lake sediment, bedrock, surface or subsurface waters. 
Sanplang@intervals. wild’ bel an “the range of -h per 0 Sto = =per IRS, 
Squeaks. twin aduttion Porvurantum upto is olrner erences wild 
be measured to provide supplementary information. 


A proposed breakdown of the costs,of URP are shown on 
the attached sheets. Ten years is required to obtain coverage 
Over 2.8) MMsquare miles ive. aboule 70S ef"Canada, assuming no 
overlap. 


The reasons for carrying out this reconnaissance 
program can be expanded as follows: 


(q)- to? provide: high quality data torstimulate-iiew 
exploration efforts by small and medium sized 
companies who cannot afford to acquire such 
Starting information for “cnemsel ves: 


(2) to.ensure no potential uranvum,resour ce areas 
have been overlooked, bearing in mind the fact 
that @ Several-—fold ‘reduction’ in present ore- 
grades will become acceptable within ten years; 


(3) to provide a consistent national standard against 
which past company exploration work can be com- 
pared and judged as to quality and effectiveness; 


(4) to avoid needless repetition of exploration work; 
industry “and government. funds are’ Coo. scarce {to 
encourage duplication; they are better spent doing 
a good job once than a poor job several times overg 


(5) to provide national systematic coverage which can 
be used in conjunction with other geoscience data 
to improve knowledge about mineralization and 
regional geology in general; 


(6) to provide quantitative data relating to uranium 
distribucion” by“ area, which inthe light of 
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: substantial assistance lial providing improved _ 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSED EXPENDITURES 
URANIUM RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAM 


Cost of program during, vears 1) tO WO eis wis = ictserete S18 7220 2K 
Less: provincial contribution during.same )period... Gialsoak 
Federal Government share (EMR 10 years) ........ 1, 420 ow 


Total cost of contracted radiometric surveys 
(2QNesq YomiLres) ClO VySars ) Roy. .cts actets oteucts s Sremebel sree sh ererete 9,900 K 


Total cost of contracted geochemical surveys 
(SS OK ES cobs ORO BY GSar Sirs pets peerete cre etete teteteuare che cree ore 8) 3000K 


Cost of GSC orientation and follow-up surveys, 
laboratory control and interpretation, related 
R. & D. management and inspection estimated over 
BE) SA Ser a eg Sete earct a Bu ats aeat eia eich evan e. a gaat pT sso a corer erates LG; UGORK 


Cost ClO "provinces: 
half-share of combined radiometric & geochemical surveys 


Brace Si Columb tae sa. sats te ein wie a eee ats roPe 59257, 000 
PLING CUTE aha corer sPe ip ix Seda wis aaah aAeice une rered heme 775,000 
Sask COMSWaAT te. i etel orev cae fe ale te late al mare te 625,000 
MATEO 8 ac: en chiclgs ahanot.shnseitale pate epea Ralerohetameme 750,000 
ON ECA LEO GES rats wha jatar es nityn ere aeeeteteie sarees 1,000,000 
DUGDEC. f.Usuc ess ciomarel cit tnas oan) peiags en aac ees Ur o07000 
New “BRUNSWICR i. s-hierahs o chan tate beret Mare 137,500 
Prince Bdward) Totlane tiie. tote cietane 10,000 
NOVA? SCO GIA cr. aaah hte tere ere ewe te hea OOO 
Newfound ands) Bab Godot «ca. siske a ienedeas 650,000 


$6,735,000 
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ROLE OF GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


IN URANIUM EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


John Kostuik 
President - Denison Mines Limited 


Presented at 
Thirty-first Mine Ministers! Conference 
Hotel Beauséjour 


October 6-8, 1974 - Moncton, New Brunswick 


We can agree that Canada is fortunate in possessing 
great resources of uranium - an energy mineral of most vital 
international importance. We have a well developed, strong 
industry represented by several major public companies and by 
One Crown company. In technology and marketing skills, we can 
more than hold our own inGernationalsliy. 


This strong position did not come about accidentally 
anwar wit) nob remain strong unless a dynamic stance, present- 
ing initiatives, is taken by governments and the public sector. 
The uranium industry is so tightly controlled that the role of 
the public sector in uranium exploration can only be what the 
federal government will permit by policies that effectively 
encourage action, or, unintentionally perhaps; (hindert at. 
Unfortunately, the latter situation now prevails forpuranium 
exploration. 


A brief outline of the complex history leading to the 
present situation may be helpful. 


The federal government has had a primaryy rol elain 
uranium since World War II when it took Over, aS a wartime 
measure, the pitchblende deposits of Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Ltd. at Port Radium in the Northwest Territories. 
Staking and mining of radioactive minerals by private individuals 
and companies was banned. In 1946, the federal government passed 
dn ack vesting: control «wf ‘all matters pertaining to atomic energy 
in Canada in the Atomic Energy Control Board. [In 1947, the 
government decided to permit and encourage private prospecting 
and mining for uranium; a minimum price: c(S2. 7571 b..) wor uranium 
Oxide was established. The provinces removed their restrictions. 
This sparked much prospecting, mostly by individuals and small 
companies but no serious mining operations resulted. 


It was obvious by 1950 that the price incentives were 
inadequate and a formula was devised to pay $6.00 maximum per 
ibeset Orrore igrading.5 lbs./ ton jidecreasing! ito. 54.951. for 
higher grade ore containing 10 lbs./ton. In 1951, the price 
was raised by $1.25/lb., payable for the first three years of 


tes. 


production. This formula did not result in any commercial 
operations. 


From 1953, the great discoveries of Beaverlodge and 
the lowgrade deposits of Elliot Lake changed the emphasis to 
the mining of large deposits and a premium price system was 
devised, resulting in an average price of $10.50/1b== NOW; the 
incentives really were effective and Canada became a major world 
source of uranium from numerous new mines. Although the uranium 
industry languished in the 1960's while nuclear power for genera- 
tion of electricity was developing strength, several Canadian 
uranium mines with large resources kept Canada in the forefront 
as a supplier for the domestic and international market. The 
Canadian government offered stockpiling programs to “producers 
to keep them "treading water" during this period. 


Despite the remarkable success of the price incentives 
in finding great new resources of great strategic value, the . 
federal government in recent years, when massive new exploration 
efforts have been needed, has actually discouraged exploration 
activity by its uranium ownership reguirements announced suddenly 
in 1970, following the blocking of an attempted takeover of 


Denison Mines. 


Exploration in the uranium industry today is practical 
non-existent owing to the harsh treatment accorded the industry 
by the Federal Government. The treatment and the tax situation 
in the mining industry have driven capital to more profitable 
industries and to other countries. Moreover, Government regula- 
tions regarding foreign ownership in the industry seriously 
restrict those who do qualify as sources of capital. Whereas 
in the past, Canadian companies could take on foreign customers 
as joint-venture partners to reduce the risk in exploration, this 
option is no longer open in the uranium industry. The unpredict 
ability of government actions regarding controls in the industim® 
also acts as a deterrent to investors... 


The 1970 pronouncement restricts equity participation 
by foreign companies to 33% maximum in new uranium projects. 
By concentrating its guns on ownership, the federal government 
apparently overlooked, or underestimated, the effect on explora- 
tion of its new policy. The results for uranium exploration hav 
been drastic, and no new reserves of any consequence have been 
added in recent years, other than those in the process of being 
developed prior to the pronouncement; Gulf and Mokta being the 
most notable. Although one of our government's stated objective 
is to increase uranium supplies in Canada, there has been, so 
far, no indication of changes that would make exploration attrac 
tive for public companies. 


In 1973, the federal and Saskatchewan governments | 
agreed to spend $94,500 on experimental airborne survey flightsy 
in northern Saskatchewan and in January 1974, the minister | 
announced that the Crown corporation, Eldorado Nuclear, would 
be provided with funds to expand exploration in Canada. And, 
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no doubt, the Geological survey will be undertaking programs 
to define possible new areas Lore xploration. But, these are 
activities by government agencies. One looks in vain for any 
indication that the public sector is to be encouraged to 
participate, 


The new federal guidelines on uranium assure adequacy 
of fuel for domestic ECaceors bullet Om on order, before exports 
will be permitted! This is as it Should "be Yut, to. paraldier 
this kid-glove treatment of our utilities, which have spent no 
risk money whatsoever for exploratron) “hasimour government taken 
effective measures to encourage new discoveries of uranium for 
Canada and for export and the economic wealth that would ensue? 
I say the answer is "no", despite the stated objective and 
desire of our government to increase supplies. 


A world demand of 5,000,000 tons by the end of the 
century must be met. It takes 6-8 years to find and develop a 
mine. Should not, then, a massive exploration effort based 
upon an excellent geologic Setting, be launched in Canada to 
regain leadership in this industry? Should not this effort be 
aided, and augmented, by large amounts of risk-venture capital 
from outside our County: 


In my judgment, it is not enough to rely on the doubling 
OLetBiplaing Of: uranium prices to attract venture Capita lia, Wenn 
venture exploration money will not enter Canada, Aivestonit icant 
amounts 1f (a) foreign equity is limited to 333 end*(b) Sif. there 
is no assurance that some definite percentage of the uranium dis- 
covered can be exported. This situation is not healthy for Jour 
industry. Demand for uranium is growing intensely. I say that 
a sound method of meeting this demand is to permit foreign owner- 
Ship to increase to 45-49%, and to give assurance that uranium 
from new discoveries, perhaps proportional to that degree of 
Ownership, can be exported. 


The uranium industry needs to know whether the federal 
government will effectively encourage exploration initiative by 
correcting the rigidities of present policies, -or whether it wilt 
Simply continue to overlook the results of the 1970 pronounce- 
ments. Will the public sector be welcomed and encouraged to 
expand the search, or will Crown agencies assume the primary 
role? Gentlemen, the roles of government and industry in 
uranium exploration must be clarified. 


Ges: 


CANADA CENTRE FOR GEOSCIENCE DATA 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


October 1973 - September 1974 


A report submitted to 
the. Thirty-first Conference of 
the Provincial Ministers of Mines 


Moncton, New Brunswick 
7-8 October 1974 


1. Administration Programme 


A change in administration of the Centre took place 
on 1 April 1974 when it was transferred from the Geological 
Survey of Canada to the office of the Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Science and Technology, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. Quarters for CCGD were moved to the new "EMR Tower" 
at 580 Booth Street in September 1974. The new telephone 
MUMDete St Vols). 992-9 550k 


The administrative change resulted from a decision by 
the Department to begin planning for a broadly-based operational 
data system, called the Earth Resources Data System (ERDS) , 
through which computer-processible data on the Canadian landmass 
and its mineral and fuel resources can be more conveniently 
acquired and used. The planning phase for ERDS is still in 
progress, and an operational service will be announced sometime 
aur ingi1 975. 


2. Canadian Index to Geoscience Data 


The size of the Index grew steadily throughout the 
year, and currently exceeds 40,000 document titles, contributed 
by nine agencies. With excellent coverage now available for 
certain parts of the country, emphasis by CCGD has shifted from 
building the file to providing customer services and ready 
access by the public. These services will include fast turn- 
around for custom indexes, publication of large, general indexes | 
in microfiche form, and on-line access through remote terminals. — 
To arrange for these facilities, improvement and development ofa 
the existing file management system (RAID) will be required, 
new programs for producing microfiche tapes required, and 
practical techniques with on-line telecommunication equipment 
must be developed. 


As: requested. by the Ministers matilast, yearssacon] 


ference, CCGD contacted all non-participating provinces to 
determine their plans for contributing to the Canadian Index to 
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Geoscience Data. The Ministers had "noted that it was desirable 
to have all provinces participate on a national scale", and they 


indicated that firm plans were being made for Participation an 
the immediate or near future: 


J. Alberta Research 

2. British Columbia Department of Mines and 
Petroleum Resources 

3. Nova Scotia Department of Mines 

4. Prince Edward Island Department of indus ley 
and Commerce 


The Province of Manitoba Stated that its present 
priorities prevent participation at this time. 


The response was most gratifying to the Canadian 
Centre for Geoscience Data and, doubtless, to the nine current 
contributing agencies. The Prospects for achieving a single 
but cooperatively developed system for identifying public geo- 
science data dealing with the Canadian landmass are bright 
indeed, with active participation by at least eight provinces 
and four federal agencies. 


3. Computer-based Mineral DEpOsat rales 
re era Veposim males 


Work is nearly complete on a Manuscript entitled 
"Computer-based mineral deposit data files: recommended basic 
standards for content and notation", prepared by a federal- 
provincial-industry committee, and coordinated by the Centre. 
Progress in producing a publication has been delayed by certain 
problems of substance in the report, the absence of many com- 
mittee members during parts of the year, and limited editorial 
acd Iasct estate -CCGD:, Nevertheless, a published report should be 
available by early 1975. The major topics to be covered include 
the following: 


1. The need for earth resources data. 

2. Application of mineral’ and fuel deposit data files 
and their management. 

3. Data structure: concepts and terminology. 

4. General recommendations. 

5. Recommended basic standards for content and nota- 

tion 

Hel Ldentiticariron data 

52 2.5 EConomic, data 

5.3 Geological data 

Deas Supporting data 
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4, File Management System . 


The Centre has continued development of a basic 
system for the management of computer-based files which would 
meet basic needs and be attractive to geoscientists in general. 
The system, recently named GEODAM (Geological Data Management) , 
is based on the SAFRAS system developed: by Dr.- fr) Ge Sutterlin @ 
of the University of Western Ontario, but has been rewritten ] 
and modified to incorporate recommendations of a CCGD-sponsored 
national committee. Work on GEODAM has been carried out jointly 
by the Geological Survey of Canada and Miss Ann C. Bartlett-Page, 
University of Alberta, under Sontract..to CCGD.,, Completionnos 
the system, including testing and documentation, is expected by 
late 1975. Several modules are now operational anda user's 
manual completed. 


5. international Lwarson ; 


cce@D staff are active in several projecesnor Aneere 
national scope in order to keep abreast of rapidly developing 
technology and to make its contribution to the global scene. 
These activities include: 


1; Secretary of COGHODATZ, International Union of 
Geclogical sciences, a committee devoted to the 
generation, storage and communication of data in 
computer-processible form. 


2. Member of international working group to develop 
a multilingual thesaurus for geology, sponsored 
by the International Council of Scientific Unions 
and the International Union of Geological Sciences. 


3. Member of Publications Committee, Geological 
Society of America, to promote and develop use of 
modern bibliographical services for GSA members, 
especially those based on the Geo Reistrle. 


4. Active participation in various aCEIVItTLeSrOL 
CODATA (Committee on Data for Science and 


Technology), emphasizing multidisciplinary problem 
and international data exchange. 


Ottawa 


3 October 1974 
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AMENDED AGENDA 


COMMITTEE No. 2 


Monday Morning 10-12 
ee Ne 


1 - Review Provincial Legislation 


Newfoundland 

NOVal *Scotira 

New Brunswick 

Quebec = Mr. Jean Tetu (Mines Assessor) 

Ontario - Dr. Tom Mohide (Director, Mineral 
Resources & Mines Assessor OLS Ontarro) 

Manitoba - Charlie Perry (Assistant Deputy “Minis ter 
of Finance (Taxation) 

Saskatchewan - Mr. Tom Tamaki (Associate Deputy 

Minister of Mineral Resources) 


Alberta 
BEAtish+Codumbiase-<Mr 9 Hart Horn (Director, Mineral 
ReVenucrDiviston) 
2 - Receive the report of the Sub-Committee on Mineral 


weEatistros! (pr. uim Fyles) 


Monday Afternoon 2-5 
eee ee ION eS 


Sy -eDiscuss thevrationale of terown Corporation in the extractive 
industries. Panel to consist of: 


(a) Mr. Digby Hunt - Assistant Deputy Minister (Northern 
Affairs) Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs 


(b) either Dr. Come Carbonneau - President of Soquem 
OG Mr. Claude Genest - Vice President of Soquem 


(E) "Mr s-Albert Koffman -— President of Manitoba Mineral 
Resources Ltd. 


(d) Mr. John Burton - Research Economist, Sask. Dept. of 
Mineral Resources 


4 - Discuss the status of sub-committees 


5 - Provide, if possible, tax models illustrating existing 
provincial and federal taxation 


6 - Panel on long-term planning and national energy polLiey 
deleted due to lack of time 
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MINISTER OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
Gentenniral Building 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 


October 8, L974 


The Honourable Alastair Gillespie, 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
22nd ElS6OT, Lowers! Ba, 

Place de Ville, 

Ottaway . Ontario. 

K1A OH5 


Dear Mr. Gillespie, 


At the 3lst Conference in Moncton on October 8th 
the Provincial Ministers of Mines agreed that work on Mineral 
Statistics across Canada which was formerly undertaken Dyed 
Subcommittee of the Conference should be transferred to the 
Federal-Provincial Consultative Council on Statistical POLACY.< 


This letter is to ask you to establish a Committee 
on Mineral Statistics under that Council. 


Deficiencies in the Mineral Statistics supplied by 
Statistics Canada are recognized by the Mineral sector and 
were particularly evident at this 3lst Conference. The need 
for realistic statistics directed toward the specific needs 
of the Provinces, the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources 
and the Mineral Industry as the principal users is urgent. 

The Subcommittee on Mineral Statistics has studied some of the 
problems over a period of years but has made slow progress. 
We suggest that a Committee which is directly responsible to 
the Federal-Provincial Consultative Council on Statistical 
Policy will be more effective in implementing the necessary 
improvements in mineral statistical data. 


Yours “ery “truly, 


A. EDISON STAIRS, 

CHAIRMAN, 

THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFEREI 
PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINI 
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REPORT OF COMMITTER NOna2 
$e te NO. 
FINANCIAL AND StATeS TICAL 
ee Ee tO TiCAL 


Acting Chairman) Clo A. Perry 
ee I ee Perry 


ITEM 1 - REVIEW OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 
ai t EEK AL LEGISLATION 
ee Ontario reported Significant Changes in the Corporation 


Tax Act and Mining Tax Act which are under consideration by the 
Legislature: 


De Manitoba increased its rate of mining tax from 15 to 
23 per cent, where incomes exceed 73507000" 


An incremental tax was levied on oil lands in a pro- 
duction area under the Mineral Taxation Act. 


A summary of 1974 legislative changes is appended. 


3% Saskatchewan reported that the major legislative 
changes since September 1973 were: 


(a) The Oil and Gas Conservation, Stabilization and 
Development Act, 1973; 


(b) An Act to amend The Mineral Resources AG: 
(c) An Act to amend The Mineral Taxation ACE> 


(d) Amendments to The Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Regulations, 1969; 


(e) The Oil and Gas Exploration, Development and 
Production Incentive Regulations, 1974. 


A summary of these changes is appended. 
4. Alberta reported an upward adjustment in royalty rates 
on oil. In addition, a mechanism has been established to monitor 


oil prices and to purchase and market all oil produced in the 
province. 


Taxation of other minerals is under review. 
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5s British Columbia reported additional levies on 
minerals under the Mineral Royalties Act, and Mineral Land 
Tax Act and the Petroleum and Natural Gas Act. 


A summary of the changes is appended. 


one Other provinces and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories reported no changes, although Mining taxationyand 
royalties are under review. 


TPEEM 25 =——TAXS MODELS 


Time did not permit the development of tax models 
for presentation to the Committee. However, a brochure 
entitled "Tax Increases for Mining" was distributed to Committee 
members. The brochure was produced by Price Waterhouse and 
Company, and illustrates the effect of present and proposed 
federal and provincial levies on the mining industry in Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. 


ITEM 3 - PANEL ON THE RATIONALE OF CROWN CORPORATIONS IN THE 
EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES 


Committee No. 2 was joined by Committee No. 1 to hear 
the presentation by the following panel members: 


lL. donn SS. Burtoms SoecialerroysectCo-ordinaton, 
Planning and Research, Executive Council of the 
Government of Saskatchewan. 


243A. Digby chum pnhsetstantepeputyy Minster of 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs, and a 
Directon. cL -Panavotic Onicwirmrtced. 


3. A. Kotfman, President of Manitoba Mineral Resources 
Limited. 


4. J. Rudolph, Bluemont Resources Limited. 
Sie Claude Genes, alee President, SOQUEM 


6%. Lee Kilburn,~falconbridges Nuckel. 


ITEM 4 - SUB-COMMITTEE ON MINERAL STATISTICS 


The report of the sub-committee, a copy of which is 
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appended, was received from Dr. J. Fyles. After some discussion 
of the problems involved in the collection and compilation of 
appropriate statistics data, a motion was Carried, approving for 
transmission to the Ministers, Gene following recommendations 
presented in the report: 


ly) 


The work of the Task Force on Mineral Valuation 
Should be continued so that the necessary changes 
can be made in the STAGISELCS. CanadamCGeneimemof 
Mines questionnaires. 


The Ministers of Mines should request the Minister 
OL Indus tua, Trade. and Commerce to es tabiacr- 
Wott stele Federal-Provincial Consultative Councat 
On Statistical Policy, a Committee on Mineral 
SEatStics, 


The work of the Sub-committee and Task Force 
Should be transferred to the Committee under (2) 
above at a time when that Committee is functioning. 


ITEM 5 - LONG TERM PLANNING AND NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY 
cote ee NEE ENERGY POLICY 


Due to the shortness of the time avallLables sitem 5 
was deleted from the agenda. 


ITEM 6 - STATUS OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


AS set £Lorth, under: [tem 4, the Committee recommends 
that the Sub-committee on Mineral StLatusticsebesrerarneds 


This report is respectfully submitted. 


Bes 3 pela MALS ta 


CHARLES A. PERRY 
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REPORT ON THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON MINERAL STATISTICS 


The Subcommittee met on October 6 and considered the 
following subjects: 


(1) Annual survey of exploration expenditures. 
(2) Report from the Task Force on Mineral Valuation. 
(3) Work of the Subcommittee. 


Fourteen people representing five provinces, Statistics 
Canada and the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources were 
presene. 


1. Annual Survey of Exploration Expenditures - Statistics 
Canada again prepared summaries of exploration expenditure 
data as shown in the following tables. Estimates of total 
exploration are reported as $108.5 million in 1973 compared 
with $89.1 million in 1972. The summaries also show that 
development expenditures and the outlays on mining structures 
increased in 1973. However, the acquisition of machinery and 
equipment was down in 1973 to $312.2 million from the $394.3 
million in’ L972." Iron mining ‘provides ‘some strength;for Che 
metals group but is offset by lower spending in the later 
phases of new projects in non-ferrous metals. Provincially, 
outlays in British Columbia are lower for most categories 

of capital spending while Quebec and Ontario show increases 
largely as a result of expansions in iron mining and in non- 
ferrous metals. 


2. The Report of the Task Force on Mineral Valuation was 
received and accepted after considerable discussion. The 
report is as follows: 


The Task Force met in Toronto on March 14 and in Moncton 
en October 5. Discussion and modification of the non-ferrous 
metal mine questionnaire for obtaining production statistics 
continued. Use of the questionnaire has been delayed because 
of concern that many companies will be unable to respond 
adequately to a standard questionnaire of this sort. Testing 
in, 1973 and drscussion with, che industry througiy 1ts repre= 
sentatives at the March meeting, and the Mining Association 
of Canada, has lead to some improvements. The need for more 
realistic statistics based on the quantity and value of the 
production of mineral commodities at the mine site is urgent. 
It is therefore recommended that: 


(1) the questionnaire be finalized; 


(2) Statistics Canada be requested to send it to 
all non-integrated non-ferrous mining companies 
as a separate sheet along with the 1974 Annual 
Census of Mines; 
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(3) Statistics Canada be requested to incorporate 
the questionnaire or some modification of it 
in the 1975 Annual Census of Mines; and 


(4) the Task Force continue to work toward obtain- 
ing comparable statistics from the integrated 
mining companies. 


3. Work of the Subcommittee - Reference was made to the 
proceedings of the 30th Conference in which the Ministers 
agreed that the work of the Subcommittee should form the 
basis of a new mineral committee of the proposed federal- 
provincial Council of Economic Statistics. This Councmis 
known as the Federal-Provincial Consultative Council on 
Statistical Policy, has been formed and committees dealing 
with various sectors of the Canadian economy are being 
appointed. It is now time to set up a Committee on Mineral 
Statistics of the Council which would carry out the work of 
the Subcommittee and the Task Force on Mineral Valuation and 
maintain close contact with the Financial and Statistical 
Committee of the Mines Ministers Conference. The Terms of 
Reference of the Council Committee on Mineral Statistics 
should include the following: 


(1) Purpose - The Committee will be guided by the 
Terms or Reterence of the Counciliand, swith tpancrcularsrerer— 
ence to the needs of users, will review the present statistical 
programme in the mineral area with a view to: 


(a) establishing priorities; 
(b) identifying problem areas; and 


(c) facilitating an earlier resolution 
to problems (thantis currently possibile: 


(2) Membership - The Committee should be composed of 
the Director of the Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division, 
Statistics Canada, one delegate from the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, one principal delegate from each province 
and territory in Canada, one delegate from the Provincial Mines 
Ministers Conference, and such other delegates as are deemed 
necessary to provide adequate representation from the various 
agencies dealing with mineral statistics in Canada. 


(3) Action groups - The Committee will set up action 
groups to expeditiously resolve current statistical problems. 
Problems requiring urgent attention which are now before the 


Subcommittee include: 


(a) conclude the work of the Task Force on 
Mineral Valuation; and 

(b) statistical assessment of employment in ae. 
exploration and services incidental to mining. 
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(4) Meetings - The Committee should meet at least 
once every year and as frequently as necessary. 


(5) Reporting - The Committee will report annually 
on its activities to the Federal-Provincial Consultative 
Council on Statistical Policy to the Provincial Minister of 
Mines Conference through its representative on the Committee. 
The Mines Ministers Conference will convey its needs and 
activities inethe areavor mimeralrstatistics itorthe Council 
Committee through its representative. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The work of the Task Force on Mineral Valuation 
should be continued so that the necessary changes can be made 
in the Statistics Canada Census of Mines questionnaires. 


(2) The Ministers of Mines should request the Minister 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce to establish within the Federal 
Provincial Consultative Council on Statistical Policy a Committ@® 
oneMineral sStatrstics* ) 


(3) The work of the Subcommittee and Task Force should 


be transferred to the Committee under (2) above at a time when 
that Committee is functioning. 
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Exploration, Development and Capital and Repair Expenditures 
by 
Mining and Exploration Companies (1) 


Canada — By Province 
U2) inal 
(millions of dollars) 


ess Seer O_O eee 


Capital Construction ete Repair (niet sae Outside 3 Land and 

Explore elon Development Equipment Equipment Repair 
ee ee ee eee ee eee 
Atlantic Provinces(2) ........ 1.6 10.4 10.9 22.9 ies 6.2 48.3 148.9 27 0.1 
ee it 29.2 Wie 156.0 159.6 6.4 74.5 396.5 9.9 2.0 
NT aL OMMS Es Ken silts leueusirelisie\eleeiexe.8:0x0 0/6 558 Dien 24.9 SOD Ye 8.0 Wd Ls 2954.9 LDS 1.7 
BETO AMM Peron N «1 Oohetens este oic%e ve ore @)) (3) G33) Saal 1570 7 (8 35 62 623 Sole. ~ 
RPE GEIIEC ILO AUN oi cohate le obs wee: oo. 10,.¢ 06 5) >) @) veal Wad pa) eT 45.4 Siar, (4) 
ANGI ALM w en ot ee sire ohore re \evier eer ete 6 eevee (3) (3) (3) Hols a0 Ons 65) i GieeZ E28 (4) 
Mapa eee TK ON QUIT DAA: <9, spencers) sranenolone, 0.0 Boe ea) 46.9 WE oh 48.0 Gree 59.4 185.8 Pad) Bee (4) 
Yukon and Northwest Territories Vhs Lop? eS) AOS) e's) a 5(0) 138 Shei ys oS (4) 
SOMICIRD son cRCROICRCIC ROR ROR MORUTRCRCHO REC 16.6 Vase) Paik. O 405.5 3948 S216 358.8 iL SY: diese awitien 


(1) These figures do not include outlays in the petroleum and natural gas industry (See Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry, Catalogue No. 26-213, 
Table 6). Smelting and refining are included in the manufacturing industry (See Private and Public Investment, Catalogue No. 61-205, Table 3). 


(2) The provinces have been grouped because of the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act. 


(3) The breakdown of capital construction for the Prairie Provinces is not available because of the need to retain confidentiality but is included in the 
Canada totals, 


(4) The data pertaining to the purchase of land and mining rights for the Western Provinces are not available because of the confidentiality clause of the 
Statistics Act, but are inciuded in the Canada total. 


Prepared in the Construction Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa. 


. by - ya — a 


Canada — By Type of Mining 
1972 Final 


(millions of dollars) 


 — 


Caplcaw COnsitnuc eLon Ce : Ropes Aah Outside or Land and 
Machinery Repair Machinery Capital Gangmat Minko 
On-property On-property and Construction and and Pehlarae lon eit 
Exploration Development Structures Sub-total Equipment Equipment Repair P g 


Ree ee TOLAL Sesh eds oe sees Tet 122.9 205.7 342.7 B12 26.4 242.3 923.8 17.6 1.2 
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orem D ealG Sus sie + 6S ole %s (4) (4) (4) 65.2 (4) 726 86.9 (4) 7.4 0.3 
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Metal and Non-Metal 
PRO MOC kON COL Sur, 65 nase «5's ee Saat 0.2 3.0 0.6 - Ost ort aed Sagas. = 

Wows Kosta. wee mo mTooOS 16.6 HOS oS) PSC NG) UNOS) BOCs 326 35:98 oO 2 oxce e2iee/) oe 


eee ee ee ee ee ee SS ee ee ee eee 

(1) These figures do not include outlays Jn the petroleum and natural gas industry (See Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry, Catalogue No. 26-213, Table 6 
Smelting and refining are included in the manufacturing industry (See Private and Public Investment, Catalogue No. 61-205, Table 3). © . 

(2) Some data for iron mines are not available due to the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act. These figures are included in total metals. 

(3) Other metals include nickel-copner mines, silver-cobalt mines, uranium mines and all other metal mines. 

(4) ‘these data for "other metal mines" are not available due to the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act but are included in total: metals. 

(5) The data pertaining to the purchase of land and mining rights in the asbestos and miscellaneous mining sectors are not available because of the 
Cone vcenciauity clause of the Statistics Act, bet are included in total non=metals. 


(6) Miscellaneous Mining includes coal mines, gypsum mines, salt:mines, potash mines, quarrying, sand and gravel and other non-metal mines. 


Prepared in the Construction Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa. 
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Exploration, Development and Capital and Repair Expenditures 


by 
Mining and Exploration Companies (1) 


Canada — By Province 
1973 Preliminary Final 


(millions of dollars) 


: Pree Capital i 
Capital Construction P Pde avbae Outside or Land and 


Machinery Repair Machinery Capital 
eh ee a ee eae General Mining 


Nn-provert On-orovert 2 and Constructi 
DEST y 3 PPS y Structures Sub-total i oo one aus) Exploration Rights 


Exploration Development Equipment 


Equipment Repair 
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Yukon and Northwest Territories 


ree5329 85.3 8.9 
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(1) These figures do not include outlays in the petroleum and natural gas industry (See Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry, Catalogue No. 20=2)3 5 
Table 6). Smelting and refining are included in the manufacturing industry (Sce Private and Public Investment, Cataldgue No. 61-205, Table Sa 

(2) The provinces have been grouped because of the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act. 

(3) The breakdown of capital construction for the Prairie Provinces is not available because of the need to retain confidentiality but is included in 
the Canada totals. 

(4) The data pertaining to the purchase of land and mining rights for some provinces are not available because of the confidentiality clause of 
the Statistics Act, but are included in the Canada oleae 


Prepared in the Construction Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa. 


Mining and Exploration Companies (1) “ 
Canada — By Type of Mining 
1973 Preliminary Final 


(millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Total 
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(1) These figures do not include outlays in the petroleum and natural gas industry (See Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry, Catalogue No. 26-213, Table 
Smelting and refining are included in the manufacturing industry (See Private and Public Investment, Catalogue No. 61-205, Table 3). 

(2) Some data for iron mines are not available due to the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act. These figures are included in total metals. 

(3) Other metals include nickel-copper mines, silver~cobalt mines, uranium mines and all other metal mines. 

(4) ‘These data for "other metal mines" are not available due to the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act but are included in total metals. 

(5) The data pertaining to the purchase of land and mining rights in the asbestos and miscellaneous mining sectors are not available because of the 
confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act, but are included in total non-metals. 

(6) Miscellaneous Mining includes coal mines, gypsum mines, salt mines, potash mines, quarrying, sand and gravel and other non-metal mines. 


Prepared in the Construction Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES IN THE PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 
AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1953-74 (1) 


Petroleum and natural gas Transportation, including Marketing (chiefly outlets Natural gas 
extraction (3, 4) rail, Water and pipelines of oil companies) distribution 
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1969 401.3 36.8 aieie) 189.7 30.9 220.6 a) si 43.9 103.6 85.4 31.6 he -@ TES i053. 
1970 396.0 38).8 45.3 205.6 40.9 246.5 99.8 40 2 100.0 70.9 2979 100 4 229.8 1895 
1971 438.5 51 1 489.6 338.2 1328 SoZa0 54.9 44.3 Ig) 2 36.4 28 8 115.2 Zen 9 Bote 
1972 625.2 65.0 630.2 409.4 Silo 440.9 61.0 50.8 elie NO? S 34.2 141.7 2590 130.3 
1973 802 T 63.8 865.9 SZ ie 52.4 380.1 78 4 58.9 eH LOTS 34.9 ele}. 2 SHOrZ 96.0 
1974 1,016.7 W539 veliees ONT 28.6 246.1 84 2 da. © 149.9 Hab te 53.4 145.0 474.3 151.2 
(1) 19€3-7972 are actual expe-ditures: 1973 and 1974 are respectively preliminary (3) These figures have been revised back to 1961 based on a change in concepts and 
estimates and intentions. on the use of a special survey questionnaire for the industry beginning in 1S65. 
(2) In this tabulation no attempt has been made to provide a breakdown of total capital (4) Capital expenditures made by oil and gas drilling contractors are aiso included 
exoenc tures intoconstruction and machinery and eauipment The nature of the structure back to 1961. Geological and geophysical operations are not incluged in these figures 


of ol retineries and gas processing plants does not permit such a distinction once 
erected 


as 


1974 LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 
IN THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
AFFECTING THE EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES 


The major amendment to The Mining Royalty and Tax 
Act consisted of an increase in the rate of tax imposed under 
that Act from 15% to 23% where incomes exceed $50,000. 


In order to avoid year-end problems, a change was 
made in the date of the final payment of taxes in the fiscal 
year. Previously the final payment was due on the 25th of 
March following the taxation year. Due to mail delays ina 
number of instances, revenues had previously been deferred to 
a non-applicable fiscal year and the date of filing of the 
final payment was therefore changed to March 15th. 


While a number of housekeeping changes were made 
such as the transfer of certain powers from the "mine assessor" 
to the "director", no changes were made to the tax base. 


Two amendments at the 1974 Session are no doubt of 
interest to the mining industry, they consist of amendments 
to The Gasoline and Motive Fuel Tax Acts re on-highway-use 
of diesel fuel which was reduced from 20¢ per gallon to 18¢ 
per gallon with off-highway-use of diesel remaining at a net 
of 5¢sper gallon (being, a vwetund of 13¢.rather thaneio¢ as 
previously provided); at the same time gasoline taxes were 
reduced from 17¢ per gallon to 15¢ per gallon. —The=reductions 
in the taxes levied on gasoline and motive fuel came into 
force on duly isis oO a7 


A substantial amendment was made to The Mineral 

Taxation Act which. provides: for a taxon minerals in “alpro- 
ducing area to be levied against the beneficial owner thereof. 
The amendments consisted primarily of a levy of an incremental 
tax, based on /a mill rate ratiging from 93 mrils tor- barrel 
per day production in a new well to 233 mills based on over 

20 barrel per day production in a developed well, with the fair 
value being calculated as 1 1/2 times the total of the monthly 
value for each of the months in the fiscal year with the well- 
head value of a barrel of oil in no case to be less than $5.80. 


Aamunber Of, copies on Brit e//s walco=ine ude sine 
amendments to The Mining Royalty and Tax Act as well as The 
Gasoline and Motive Fuel Tax Acts, etc., are available for 
those of you who would like a copy of same together with a 
more limited number of copies of Bill 85 being the amendments 
to The Mineral Taxation Act. 
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REVIEW OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


(Saskatchewan) 


Since September, 1973, Saskatchewan's major 
legislation relating to minerals are: 


(a) 


(e) 


ThetOprleand Gas Conservation, 
Stabilization and Development Act, 1973; 


An Act to amend The Mineral Resources Act; 
An Act to amend The Mineral Taxation Act; 


Amendments to The Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Regulations, 1969; 


The Oil and Gas Exploration, Development and 
Production Incentive Regulations, 1974. 


1. Very briefly the Oil and Gas Conservation, Stabilization 
and Development Act, 1973, DEOVIdenroG: 


(a) 


(b) 


(Cc) 


(e) 


the imposition of mineral income tax on oil 
produced from privately owned mineral lands; 


fixing of mineral acreage tax at 50¢ an acre 
per year; 


establishing the maximum and minimum wholesale 
prices of refined petroleum products sold in 
Saskatchewan (not yet proclaimed in force); 


the acquisition <oiicertainrouland gaserigntes 
in producing tracts and compensation therefor; 


the establishment of the Energy and Resource 
Development Fund for the purpose of providing 
funds for making rebates on mineral income 

taxes and royalty surcharges paid, grants and 
loans, in order to encourage and assist persons 
to explore and develop the energy resources of 
Saskatchewan and to conduct research into the 
conservation, development, production and utili- 
zation of energy resources. 


2. The amendments to The Mineral Resources Act provide for 
the imposition of Crown royalty surcharge on oil produced 
from Crown lands. 


3. The amendments to The Mineral Taxation Act: 
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(d) 


exempts a trust company from payment of 

mineral acreage tax on minerals held by 

TESTIY CructertonaanAndividdad who would 

otherwise be exempt if the minerals were 
held in his name; 


restrictss#aktrvansiereot tmaneralsaircomed 
person liable for payment of mineral acreage 
tax to a person who does not become liable 
Co tps ye the veax su pone suche transrer; 


authorizes the imposition of a tax payable 
on the value of the potash ore reserves, 
mine and refining plant; 


deletes the exemption of mineral acreage tax 
On eos |. 


as. $onecon+ehe motablegrequlatvons rel ating sto minerals 
that were passed during the year are: 


(a) Amendments to The Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Regulations, 1969; 
(b) The Oil and Gas Exploration, Development and 
Production Incentive Regulations, 1974. 
5. The amendments to The Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations: 
(a) reduce the tenures of permits and leases; 
(b) amend rental payments and work commitments; 
(c) although the royalty rates on oil remain 
unchanged, the rates are to be applied to 
the well-head price of oil but, if such price 
is deemed to be less than a fair sale price, 
the minister may establish a well-head value 
on which the royalty is payable. 
6. The Oil and Gas Exploration, Development and Production 


incentive -Requlations, L974, torovideriorereducttons in the 
amount of mineral income tax and royalty surcharge payable 
bys the oiisproducars: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


for expenses of drilling certified exploratory 
wells. 


for certain approved expenditures for oil and 
gas development; 


on production of new oil as defined in the 
regulations; — 
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(dq) on production of incremental oil as defined 
in the regulations; 


(e) on marginal oil production. 


Under the regulations certain expenditures may be 
approved for grants or loans from the Energy and Resource 
Development Fund. 


Toms Tamaki. 
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MINERAL REVENUE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Mineral production in British Columbia ranks second 
in value Only tO sOrescryrouLpuL.. Gil Che, years Ot ely wane 
1973, by far the greatest share of that value was generated 
by the mining industry. Within that context copper proved 
to be the most valuable single mineral, accounting for one- 
third of the total valuelof mineral production) in-l972 jena 
one=-halt ofsthatwin hl07e The inigh value (or mineral pros 
duction notwithstanding, direct. seturns to, the sProvyances nave 
been wholly disproportionate to value. Although the general 
tax contribution by producers is acknowledged, the enormous 
cost to Government of infrastructure and social services must 
be recognized as well. 


The disproportionate ratio between mineral value and 
mineral -revenue is particularly striking in light of the slow 
labour intensiveness of the mineral-producing industries. In 
1938, the year of highest metal mining employment in British 
Columbia prior to the 1950's, some 10,000 workers derived their 
livelihood from metal mining as a whole. In the ‘same cyear 
copper production amounted to sixty-six million pounds. In 
1974 some 14,600 workers found employment in metal mining, 
including approximately 4,200 people engaged in exploration 
and development. By contrast, copper production will amount 
to more than seven hundred and fifty million pounds in 1974. 
Hence, copper production alone increased ten times since 1938, 
while provincial metal production employment experienced vir- 
tually no increase. 


The following graphic depiction of the relationship 
between copper production and metal mining employment in 
British Columbia is indicative of similar imbalances through- 
out Canada. Industry, claimsawith segard to: the multiplier 
effect of mining employment have been exaggerated and lack the 
support of empirical research. Employment benefits are even 
smaller in the petroleum industry. At the same time, however, 
petroleum resources have traditionally yielded far greater 
direct returns and revenue, offsetting thereby some of the 
imbalances accruing from low labour intensiveness. In 
addition, demands on Government by way of infrastructure pro- 
Vision tend’ to be far greater in the mining industry tham in 
the petroleum industry. 
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The present Government of British Columbia assumed 
Gefice in the fall of 1972. Im that vear the production 
value of mineral resources amounted to $530,573,000. Mineral 
resource revenue, including the 15% mining tax at nearly $6 
million, added up to $38.3 Mivlton, Or i. 53°0r that valuer 
The production value of petroleum resources amounted to 
$105,645,000 and petroleum resource revenue, including land 
eales at o20 milLivon, added up to S44 28 smi bLOms Ones senor 
that value. The annual total of mineral revenue at’ $532 midi 
represented approximately 8% of the total value of mineral pro- 
duction at $636,218,000. 


The production value of British Columbia's mineral 
resources rose to $997,549,000 in 1973. This was largely a 
function of increases in copper production and <in “the prices 
of most metals produced in the Province. Mineral resource 
revenue, again including the 15% mining tax aACES6 MLL 
fotalled s8.7 millvon, oreless tian I of that tproduceron 
value. Despite a significant reduction itt crude “oi lL 7outpuT 
due to depletion, the production value of petroleum resources 
rose to $116,031,000 and, notwithstanding a drop in che 
income from land sales to less than $18 million, petroleum 
resource revenue increased to $46.6 million or 40% Of that 
production value. ~The total of mineral revenue in 1973 at 
$55.3 million represented less than 5% of the total value of 
mineral production at SiwbL3 5807000. 


Immediately upon coming to office in 197-2, the new 
Government of British Columbia initiated studies of returns 
from the depletion of the Province's non-renewable resources. 
In keeping with the above data, it became quickly apparent | 
that returns from mining production were dismally low at 1.5% 
of production value. The Hon. Leo T. Nimsick, Minister of 
Mines and Petroleum Resources, made it clear to the mining 
industry and the public at large that the Government, as the 
owner and landlord of the Province's resources, fully intended 
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to obtain a greater share of resource value. The experience 
of 1973 merely served to underline the growing disparity 
between resource value and resource return. In the Bight .o£ 


this phenomenon Mr. Nimsick announced that Mineralwrovyaltres 
would be phased in as follows, (a) no royalties Livebo 7S; 

(by partial royalties in 1974; vande(c) full royalties as of 
LOWS. 


In keeping further with the rapid depletion of Britres 
Columbia's crude oil reserves, and in anticipation of dramatic 
price increases for petroleum, the Government introduced Bill @ 
324in the Spcingusession. of 1973. “nis Bui | contained amend- | 
ments of the petroleum royalty provisions of the PETROLEUM AND © 
NATURAL GAS ACT. While natural gas royalties remained un- | 
changed until pricing problems could be solved, the ceiling 
on petroleum royalties was raised to a maximum of 403 of 
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530,573,000 


106,645,000 


636 218 00O 
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production we Attache same time, royalty exemptions were pro- 
vided for the first three years of production by discovery 
wells. Step-out wells in new petroleum pools were granted 
a generous three-year reduction in royalty obliga Glonaw. =the 
new petroleum royalty schedule of June l, 1973. providedaLor 
a provincial average royalty of 28% of Production: 


The Spring Session of 1973 also saw the passage one 
Billy64, the MINERAL LAND*TAX ACT. --Bili 64 was introduced 
in recognition of the extensive private ownership of mineral 
rights by persons other than the Government. Some 8,000 
mineral claims, covering approximately 300,000 acres of 
valuable minerable lands had been granted through the years. 
Phese were subject tova tax Ob7S0.25 per acne eunder pthe 
TAXATION ACT. Moreover, mineral rights to some 8.2 million 
acres had been granted to various railway companies in the 
early history of the Province. These were not subject to any 
taxation atvalle. Hence; the: taxation \of icecown-guanted 
mineral claims was transferred from the TAXATION ACT to the 
MINERAL LANDS TAX ACT and was combined with the taxation of 
mineral rights held by the successors of the early railway 
companies. 


The MINERAL LAND TAX ACT provides for taxation at 
two levels. First, mineral lands are subject to an acreage 
taxorancingutrom s0.25 toxsly00ipertacre. By far the grectece 
number of mineral properties is subject to the levy of $0.25 pes 


acre. These are non-designated mineral lands whose mineral 
‘content has not been sufficiently established, and which do 
not exceed 50,000 acres in combined area per owner. Second, 


designated mineral lands are subject to an acreage tax of 

62400 per. acre and):(in thevease- of actual, production, tora 

tax not exceeding 25 mills on every dollar of the assessed 
value of a production tract. The Assessment Regulations under 
the MINERAL LAND TAX ACT provide for the valuation of production 
inva tract during’the year prion .to an. assessmenth year a neues 
1974 production constitutes the basis for mineral land taxation 
sale Si hie 


In the fall of 1973 the Government of British Columbia 
once again focused attention to returns from the production of 
natural gas. Public hearings, conducted by the newly-establishe¢ 
B.C. Energy Commission, confirmed Government conclusions that 
natural gas was seriously underpriced particularly in the 
export market. Because of this natural gas royalties’ could 
not be raised. The problem was solved in a series of dramatic 
steps. A crown-corporation was established to become the 


provincial purchasing. and sales agency. B.C? Petroleum Coros 
oration offered all natural gas producers a new contract which 
eontailned substantial field-price ancreases.,. Nearly -all 


producers accepted. Federal resistance to a higher export 
price for natural gas was overcome by an increase in the cost 
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to British Columbia consumers which, under federal Legqulat toms, 
had the automatic effect of raising the export price. Since 
approximately 60% of the natural Gas? PECUUCEL OM vine BriTrish 
Columbia is exported, revenue from this production was sub- 
Stantially increased. Further revenue gains will result from 
the Canada-wide increase in the export price of natural gas 
which, for British Columbia, will take effect on November st, 
LOMAS STAG Sh turn, enables the Government to improve the 
economics of exploration by the offer of higher prices for 

the production of a new natural gas. 


By wSpring! ofs1974> dramatic changes had also occurred in 
world crude oil markets. An intricate set of international, 
political and economic circumstances brought the prospect of 
serious petroleum Shortages. Imported oil became extremely 
costly and Canadian export prices rose COrrespond ing ly eenie 
Federal Government introduced an EXpOLt tax tosoLrset the 
increased cost of imported petroleum. The domestic price of 
crude oil was kept at previous levels until ADEE ye when mise 
was permitted, by agreement with the BEOVINCES = tOmtlsemEG 
$6.50 per barrel. This was necessary to reduce the cost of 
the subsidy to Eastern Canada for petroleum vimpores, candace 
make for greater acceptability in the export market of pre- 
vailing world prices for the iMportorecanad ran Crude we lie 


The Government of British Columbia moved swiftly to 
secure for the Province a proper share of the income aCCcreuEng 
from this domestic price increase. The passage of the 
PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS AMENDMENT ACT permitted the intro- 
duction of a new royalty schedule. Under the June oa 
Petroleum Royalty Regulations the Cer hime SON sent em mo mecca 
condensate was set at a maximum of 603 of production, pro- 
ViGdIngulor -a=provincial average or about 50% “of “production, 
notwithstanding this increase in Provincial revenue, petroleum 
producers also experienced a substantial boost in their income. 
Moreover, the three-year royalty exemption for petroleum 
discovery wells was retained as a further incentive to 
expand British Columbia's dwindling petroleum reserves. 


The dramatic occurrences in the energy field during 
the winter of 1973/74 had a significant effect for British 
Columbia's coal industry. Interest was sparked in coal as a 
base for the production of electricity, gas, and a wide range 
of chemical by-products. At the same time, this interest 
assisted in boosting the export price of metallurgical coal. 
This, in turn, permitted the producers and the Province to 
share in the additional income. A new COAL ACT was introduced 
in the Spring Session of 1974, which set coal royalties at a 
minimum of $1.00 per ton of metallurgical coal and $0.50 per 
ton of thermal coal in 1974. The corresponding levels are 
$1.50 and $0.75 after 1974. These royalty provisions have 
been incorporated in the new Coal Royalty Regulations. 
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Legislative efforts regarding mining revenues also 
came €O Eruition in the.Spring Session of 1974... “Thesintero— 
duction "or Bill 31, the MINERAL ROYALTLES ACT). cparkcamheated 
debate within and outside the Legislative Assembly. Much of 
the debate focused.on, the financial.impact,on thesLequs lation 
with the mining industry claiming much higher royalty obli- 
gations than were estimated by the Minister. Notwithstanding 
the pressure of the industry, the MINERAL ROYALTIES ACT was 
given passage by the Legislature, and was proclaimed as of 
October 1, 1974. Its provisions take effect as of January 1, 
1974, however. 


The Act. provides +for royalty, calculation-accordimna:to 
two rates, a basic rate and an incremental rate. Basic royalty 
will be 2.5% of net-smelter returns after transportation costs 
in 1974, and 5% in subsequent years. In case of low prices, 
the basic rate may be reduced by 1%; Provincial processing 
such smelting or refining may reduce the rate by a further 1%. 
Incremental royalty is payable only if net-smelter returns 
exceed 1203 0f the basic value of a. designated minerals. and 
consists of one-half of such. excess’. Basic value determin- 
ations and mineral designations are made by Cabinet order. 


The MINERAL ROYALTIES ACT has immediate application 
to four designated minerals: copper, lode gold, molybdenum, 
and silver. Other minerals such as lead and zinc will be 
designated in the near future. The Basic Value Regulations 
provide for automatic basic value adjustments each year by 
linkage to the Wholesale Price Index (Canada). Half of any 
annual movement in this index will be applied in this fashion, 
accounting thus for inflationary mining cost increases. 
Moreover, a significant three-year inflation in the basic value 
of minerals mined in new operations will assist pay-back by 
reducing incremental «royalty .acabineswot. hrgh prices;-and by 
reducing basic royalty at times of low prices. 


When Bill 31 was introduced the Minister estimated 
1974 revenue to amount to $25 million. At the time of DEO 
clamation this estimate was up-graded to $30 million, largely 
due to the unexpected stability of copper prices at relatively 
high levels. Together with all other mineral revenue, this 
will provide a total of approximately $125 million in 1974. 
With the first year of full operations under the MINERAL LAND 
TAX ACT in 1975, Provincial revenue from all mineral production 
wield add -ip: be approximately $150 million, plus a like amount 
for revenue generated by the British Columbia Petroleum 
Conporataon:, 


It will be some time before the full impact of these 
revenue changes in British Columbia will be analyzed for their 
full impact. The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources 
1S engaged in a constant process of evaluation. In this it is 
assisted by other agencies and departments. Early indications 
are Chat the Provinces ic flourishing as never before. So long } 
as the Government of Canada refrains from introducing punitive 
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tax Measures, mineral producers in British Columbia will 


continue to flourish with the Province. Nevertheless, the 
Government 1S not satisfied with a mere reduction in the 
imbalance between mineral value and mineral revenue. Con- 


vinced that there are many ways in which this value can be 
added to, it has commenced intensive studies of the entire 
field of mineral production with a view to increasing 
industry-based employment and other benefits. Before long 
these studies will lead to policy decisions with long-term 
implication for the economic development of the Province and 
Western Canada. British Columbians are well on their way to 
obtain maximum returns from the depletion of their non- 
renewable resources. 


REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON MINERAL VALUATION 


Je ies y Les 


ThesTask®FPorece met intloronto: ony March 14 and— in 
MOnGCON onPOctober5.-=Daiscusston and moaliication, of the 
non-ferrous metal mine questionnaire for obtaining production 
statistics continued. Use of the questionnaire has been de- 
layed because of concern that many companies will be unable 
to respond adequately to such a standard questionnaire. Test- 
fnag=invl97 Seand-discussion with the industry through tes 
representatives at the March meeting, and the Mining Association 
of Canada, has lead to some improvements. The need for more 
realistic statistics based on the quantity and value of the 
production of mineral commodities at the mine site is urgent. 
It is therefore recommended that: 


(1) the questionnaire be finalized in its present 
BOrm: 


(2) Statistics Canada be requested to send it to 
all non-integrated non-ferrous mining companies 
as a separate sheet with the 1974 Annual Census 
of Mines; 


(3) Statistics Canada be requested to incorporate the 
questionnaire or some modification of it in the 
197 5"Annuad*Census of Manes, sand 


(4) the Task Force continue to work toward obtaining 
comparable statistics from the integrated mining 
companies. 
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THE RATIONALE OF CROWN CORPORATIONS 


IN THE EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES 


by 


JOHN BURTON 
Special Projects Co-ordinator - Planning and Research 
Executive Council - Government of Saskatchewan 


Thee ChOlce; Ole this topic rel lects- the stack webag 
governments, both provincial and federal, have become actively 
involved in recent years in the mineral industry and that this 
Situation is likely to-continue in the foreseeable future. “ae 
reflects fundamental shifts in the philosophy of government and 
public attitudes towards the role of the State in the economy. 
At one time, the role of the State was perceived to be simply a. 
regulatory one, or, in other words, a policeman's role. In more 
recent years, the idea of "planning" has become commonly accepte 
in the sense of government responsibility for the course of 
economic affairs and economic well-being. Now we have a further 
development. Governments of all political persuasions have 
embarked on a variety of programs involving direct public invest 
ment and ownership in a wide variety of enterprises with partic- 
ular attention on the extractive industries. This has come apou 
in part due to the recognition of the inadequacy of regulatory 
control in dealing with multinational resource firms. 


Possibly it might be useful to start with a descriptiy 
outline of what has been done in Saskatchewan. While | 
Saskatchewan has been well known for its ventures in public 
enterprise, a relatively small portion of such activity has 
been related to the extractive industries. However, there are 
several examples, some of recent origin, which do deserve 
attention. 


l. The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was given a 
mandate for distribution of natural gas service 
in the province. Its efforts in this regard hav@ 
been an ourcstanding success and today, oc .b eee 
serves 171,000 customers in 389 communities. Oneé 
of the objectives of S.P.C. has been to provide 
natural gas service at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers. Associated with this program is a 
policy of dedicatingsnatural gas supplies in 
Saskatchewan to provincial needs. Because of 
limitations on natural gas supplies within the 
province, approximately one-third of our require- | 
ments are imported from Alberta. In order to 
Overcome supply problems in a manner consistent 
with the overall objectives of the program, S.P.C. 
has been active for some years in exploration for. 
and proving up of natural gas reserves and has 
also purchased gas reserves in place. 
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Saskatchewan Minerals mines sodium sulphate at 
several locations in southern Saskatchewan. These 
are essentially brining and refining operations 
located at several salt lakes. This enterprise 
was established in 1946 to assist in the develop- 
ment of one of the province's natural resources. 
It is the largest producer of sodium Sulphate in 
Canada. It has been a very profitable operation 
to the province. When this enterprise was first 
established, there were already three private sodium 
Sulphate operations in the province. They have 
continued in operation since that time. However, 
a policy was followed of BeServing future develop- 
ments for public enterprise. This policy was 
abandoned for a period of years following 1964 

and several new private sodium Sulphate operations 
were developed. The resulting over-supply from 
this situation, together with the development of 

a new operation in Alberta, resulted in a Giuteon 
the market and depressed prices for some years. 


Saskatchewan Minerals also Operated a clay products 
plant at Estevan. This plant was purchased in 

1945 from a private company which had closed it 

and it was ceopened as a Crown Operation with the 
triple objective of developing the province's 

raw clay resources, avoiding high transportation 
costs and supplying bricks for construction, and 
providing employment in the local community. 

While it encountered many technical problems, and 
was Only marginally successful from a financial 
standpoint, it did supply a large quantity of brick 
for construction in Saskatchewan and helped to hold 
down brick costs over the years by competing with 
producers from outside the province. 


Saskoil was established by legislation early in 
1973. It was empowered to engage in all aspects 
of oil and gas activity, but at present the 
government's intention is to engage in exploration 
andedrillingwactanity Only. After the Act was 
proclaimed, personnel have been recruited, a small 
amount of productive capacity has been purchased 
from the private sector and initial druLlingson 
lands acquired has been commenced after some delays 
due to material shortages. 


Saskatchewan Mining and Development Corporation 
was established in mid-1974 with authority to play 
an active role in exploration and development of 
mineral resources in the Precambrian Shield area 
of Northern Saskatchewan. The Corporation is 
envisaged as the main instrument of new government 
policy which requires government Participation im 
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all new mineral development programs in Northern 
Saskatchewan. The Corporation will participate 
actively in exploration as well as development 
activities and will engage both in joint ventures 
and its own programs as deemed appropriate. Since 
its establishment, it has concluded several agrees 
ments for joint ventures in the North. Asmagor 
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objective of the Corporation 1s to stimulate furthe 


mineral development in the North to overcome the 
historical record of a comparatively low level of 
mineral activity in spite of incentives and other 
encouragement... Itrisealeo envisaged that this 
Corporation will play a role in the achievement 
of social and economic goals of other programs 
designed to improve the situation of residents of 
Northern Saskatchewan. 


G29 °A federal Crown COLpOratLon, Eldorado Nuclear 
Limited, has been active in the mining of uranium 
in the Uranium City area since the early LOS. ese 


tT think we must ask the question - why have governments 
particularly provincial governments, become much more aggressive 
in thise field ane recent ™years? ~It- 16" no surprise, of course, 
that the major stimulus has come from provincial governments BS. 
view of their constitutional jurisdiction over resources, with 
the notable exception of uranium. Some answers T would suggese 
to this question are as follows: 


1. The financial capability of the provinces to invest 
in such commercial undertakings has increased 
greatly. While the reluctance of governments to 
take initiatives in developing mineral resources 
was in some cases philosophically based, it would 
be! faireto. say, cia ein ene past 2 major restrictiol 
applying to most governments was financras Capes 
biliey.- In some*anstances, governments that may 
have been interested in direct investment in 
mineral development were already totally extended 
financially with other program commitments. 


2. A growing awareness of the role of government 
intervention in overcoming regional disparities. 9 
This was followed by a further identrrrcationses 
the potential role of mineral resources ach 
achieving objectives. 


3. A greater public awareness of the importance of 
resource processing in the achievement of economic 
goals and in achieving a greater regional balance 
in the Canadian economy. It is now passé to note 
that a great many of our resources are exported 
from Canada, either in raw form or in only the m@e 
primary of processed forms. 
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4. The sharp increase in commodity prices in the 
past two years, including many non-renewable 
resources, has focussed attention On the importance 
of commodity prices in the economy, particularly 
those sectors of the economy which are more 
dependent on the production of raw materials and 
primary forms of production. 


5. There is also a growing awareness of the implica- 
CLONSPOLe residual responsibilities faced by 
governments. The usual pattern has been that the 
private sector has controlled the development 
phase of a resource project bearing, first of Grlelae 
EhewCOciL Ormtne development, offset in Pabeepy. 
government incentives or tax concessions, and it 
has then had the Opportunity of reaping the PEOLICS 
from the project. However, some years down the 
road, governments may be confronted with demands 
to take action to support an industry which has 
become marginal from an industry standpoint and 
government must assess the costs and benefits 
involved in providing assistance. Governments 
are increasingly being asked to bale out an industry 
with problems, but the taxpayer, through the 
government, has received minimum returns from the 
exploitation of the resource. The question is 
asked - why should the government not be in on the 
proyect and ts PLOre tabi tytrometne beqinnwngsie 
Beri segorng= tobe expected to pick up the tab later 
on foxngkeepingertgqoimce 


I have attempted to analyse the immediate reasons that 
have brought government into mineral resource development. I 
would now like to assess as objectively as I can the rationale 
and the reasoning involved in Support of public activity in 
resource industries. In doing so, it must be kept rmrmindsthat 
the discussion of this subject is one which often involved a 
mixture of reason and passion. The particulanimixcof ethemtno 
may depend upon a number of factors beyond the control of 
reasonable men and women such as all of us are. The assessment 
of the mix often depends on our own biases. The question of 
public ownership, whether it has to do with resource qindustriess 
Or with other sectors of the economy, iS one which has been 
debated at great length. I think it would be most sensible to 
Start off by admitting that there are advantages and disadvantages 
to any form of ownership. Regardless of one's POLNnt: cof view, 
is necessary to recognize the pro and con points for either public 
Or private ownership. 


the major reasons in support of Crown corporations in 
the extractive industries include: 


1. A source of revenue for the public treasury from 
the exploitation of resources. Revenues gained 
from such ventures may be used to assist in 
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financing other public programs. That suggests 
economic planning on a broader scale than the 
particulam SecrOrewenales now examining. It involves 
a broader assessment of needs, costs and benefits — 
in the economy. Indeed, it may be observed that 
many resource companies are taking a broader pers 
spective of their own interests and are investing 
surplus cash in other enterprises, many of which 
are only remotely connected with the central 
aCtiVity OL mene corporation. Eric Kierans, ina 
stimulating document, "Report on Natural Resources 
Policy in Manitoba", has also identified the 
desirability of capturing for the public sector 

the quasi rent or super profits on resource, ptos ; 
duction. He bases his approach on classical economi 
analysis but starts out from the premise that "chem 
landlords of Manitoban resources are Manitobans". 
In his analysis, Kierans recognizes that the impact 
of his proposals would likely dampen investment 

by the private sector in resource development. 
Thus, he concludes that it will be necessary for 
the public sector to make up any deficiencies creat 
thereby in the economy, and identified the Crown 
corporation as the principal instrument to be used 
in a policy of public involvement in the mining | 
industry. While Kierans paid special attention 

to the area of "super profit", there is also tke 
area of ordinary profits, which, in classical 
economic analysis, is identified as the return to 
the entrepreneurial factor. By definition, ifma 
policy is followed of allowing the private sector : 
to undertake resource development, a rate of retum 
mist be allowed) whicheis greater than the interest 
value of the capital invested. This becomes the 
Protit seactor AP cic economic equation. It is 
legitimate from an economic standpoint and a firm 
can rightfully expect such a return for its cong 
tribution to the development of the enterprise 
beyond the contribution involved in the other eco- 
nomic factors of labour and capital. But, who Jem 
the owner of the resources? It is true that them 
is a mixed situation across Canada in terms of | 
Crown ownership of mineral rights and freehold 
ownership of mineral rights. However, i+ One ; 
accepts Kierans basic premise that the people of — 
aupnovincesare ithe landlords of the resources, the! 
it is legitimate to consider whether people, as 
owners, through their governments, should develop , 
those resources for their own benefit. Lf the 
province, acting on behalf of the citizens of that 
province, can mobilize the necessary labour, | 
capital and entrepreneurial skills such as manage~ 
ment technology, etc., then it is perfectly ration 
and legitimate for the province itself to under 
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take resource development. On the other hand, a 
Province may also reach a rational decision Chat 
because of difficulties in mobilizing any one, of 

the factors mentioned, or because of other demands 
On available resources, it is preferable to allow 
the private sector to develop a resource: In making 
Such a decision, however, the province must allow to 
the private sector a fair TeCLULN NOt On bye One ine 
Capital invested, but on the entrepreneurial factor. 


To provide a service or commodities to citizens ata 
minimum or reasonable cost rather than at a level 
based on profit maximization. Earlier I gave two 
examples in the Saskatchewan Crown corporation scene 
where this principle was a consideration. 


To ensure adequate conservation of a resource in 
order to provide for the needs of citizens. This 
can involve dedication of Supply. In Saskatchewan, 
one example of this type of concern is in the field 
of oil and gas. There is a fundamental Pointe invotved: 
Normally, a firm engaged in resource PrOducelCcnmis 
concerned with profit maximization. This is often 
On a short-run basis that involves extraction of the 
resource in as short a. time span as is feasible. 

From the firm's viewpoint, this is a rational approach. 
SOme —fLEMs;,, Of scounse, are able to deal) with toewe 
corporate planning on the basis that some resources 
available to it may not be developed for a long 
period of time and that profit maximization may be 
considered from a very long-run point of view. On 
the other hand, the concern of a government is not 
only with the profit level of its Crown corporations, 
but with the economic needs and benefits of its 
citizens. This concern may dictate a slower pace 

of activity for a particular operation than would 

be the case if it were under private control. In 
both cases, we are dealing with a rational approach. 
The difference is in the scope of concerns and con- 
Siderations. 


To ensure the development of resources and to ensure 
that the benefits of resource development accrue to 
the people of the area, province or country involved. 
As I have just noted, there are cases where resources 
eanesnot developedseat-ajpareiGular spOLated ne tiie eaeneS 
because it is not economically sound to do SO, aDirG 
because the corporate planning timetable of the firm 
or firms in control of the particular resource does 
not call for development at that particular time. 
Again, we have a conflict of interest which is based 
on rational considerations on the part of both the 
fimmaand athe political. jurisdiction .~. bn.addi tion, 
there is general awareness in Canada today of the 
importance of resource processing. I do not need 

to go into detail on the manner in which many 
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resources are extracted from a particular area, 
concentrated and possibly refined or processed 
into a primary manufactured form and then shipped 
to some other part of Canada or to another country 


for. future processing. AS a result, we have not 
been able to take maximum advantage of Natubal 
resource development. In some cases, from a corpom 


Ate Standpoune, Le .uS. 2 rational decision to develog 
@ particular spattern, of handling Of .a Tescunce. 
Again, we have a conflict of interest between the 
interests of the political jurisdiction and the 
interests of the firm, which in both cases is based 
on a rational approach. I am not suggesting that 
some of the conflicts that I have identified are nq@ 


capable of resolution. In some cases, they can be 
resolved in a rational way and to the satisfactions 
all interested parties. But, the potential for 


problems is obvious, and it is now acknowledged that 
the interests of the people of the community, whethe 
local, provincial, or national, must take prioritys 


To save the declining industry from demise, thus 
avolding* cit Lrcul pres. LOL communities, people and 
other related economic activity. There are a 
number of examples of industries which were eitheg 
in doldrums or were in the latter stages of life 
where it was necessary for government to intervenes 
actively in order to save the industry and other 
related interests by acquiring direct ownership. 
The Cape Breton coal industry is probably a good | 
example; the British coal mining industry also serv 
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as a classic example in many respects. 


Once the decision is made to involve the public sector 
in resource development, the question then arises - what is the@ 
most appropriate instrument to use? The Crown corporation has 
become the commonly accepted instrument for most public commer-— 
cial activity. It avoids conflicts of interest with the 
regulatory functions of government departments, particularly ig 
public enterprises are going to live side by side with private 
endeavours. A Crown corporation is a legal entity in the-same 
way as a private corporation and can carry on its operations 
with the necessary flexibility and independence to enable it tom 
Carry out its terms Of reference. “some public endeavours may 
be carried on by government departments but as a rele, nere 
must be special circumstances to justify this course of action. 
Another alternative would be to establish a Crown owned or 
controlled company under the Companies Act or Corporations Act. 
A new phenomenon which is gaining increasing acceptance is the 
joint. venture. This can be advantageous to all concerned by 
pooling advantages available to both public enterprise and 
private enterprise, while, on thevacher -hand, overcoming some 
of the disadvantages involved in a totally public or private 
type of enterprise. Joint ventures are commonly established 
either through the establishment of a company with shares held 
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on whatever basis is agreed upon or through a partnership 
arrangement with the public share owned by a Crown corporation 
and the private share held by the private partner through 1s 
Own corporate structure. 


I would now like to discuss a number of problems and 
considerations that arise out of basic decisions, (The fircteas 
the question of divorcing Crown corporation activities from 
other government functions which sometimes involve access to 
corporate information which is considered to be confidential. 
This is not an easy problem to resolve when One considers that 
past arrangements, right or wrong, involving the confidentiality 
of information submitted to government for regulatory purposes 
involved both a moral and contractual commitment to maintain 
that confidentiality. In some cases, governments may have made 
bad deals in the past and may have abdicated their LeSpOns tp Pl itey. 
in exercising trusteeship over resources. I think, snhowever-.7a 
distinction can be made between the old Situation and the new. 
It one accepts the thesis that the people are the true owners 
of the resources, then they can set the terms on which a private 
entrepreneur might exploit those resources, and if no agreement 
TSeLeached,=there is no deal. 1 thank this whole area is one on 
which further discussion and negotiation is necessary. 


The second point I would like to raise concerns the 
question of government sharing of risks in resource development. 
In my view, if government is going to get into the picture 
actively, then it should share the risks as well as the benefits. 
I might say that new Saskatchewan programs have been developed 
on this premise. I would also think that there are Many cases 
in which the private sector would be happy to have government 
participation with the resultant sharing of risks in an 
endeavour. 


There is also the question of accountability and 
co-ordination of goals. The principal instrument used to ensure 
adequate accountability has been a legislative committee which 
examines the reports of Crown GOrporations, This device 14 
used in more than one political jurisdiction and in my view has 
been successful in protecting the shareholders' (people's) 
interests and in bringing pressure to bear on the corporation 
to improve its performance and to achieve the goals established 
for it. In Saskatchewan, a feature of Crown corporation 
Structures has been that most of them have had a Cabinet Minister 
as chairman of the Board with possibly a second Cabinet Minister 
on the Board. Other members of the Boards often included either 
key civil servants or members of the public representative of 
particular interests. Capital financing has been done either 
through advances from the Minister of Finance or through loans 
to the corporations with money borrowed on the credit of the 
province. 


Increased government financial capability has better 
enabled it in recent years to cope with the problem of mobiliz- 
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ing the resources necessary to undertake large developments. 

In this regard, it is useful to point out that under the 
existing scheme of things, many small and medium sized companies 
have to rely on large firms for the necessary financial and 
technical capability. Often such a firm found itself at a 
severe disadvantage in reaching an agreement with the large firme 
Now that some of them have had experience with Joint. ventures 
with government, they often prefer to deal with government on 
such ventures rather than with large multi-national resource 


companies. 


We are entering a new phase of our History, 2ne0oue 
resource development. There is a new awareness of the simpors 
tance not only of developing resources, but of how. they ane 
developed, who controls them and at what pace they are developed. 
By definition, this must involve government and the public secte 
Governments traditionally restricted their role to regulatory 
control. In this framework, they had no basic problem in 
curtailing resource production when this was necessary but they 
have had very Little control over expansion unless sizable 
incentives or concessions were granted which destroyed the premis 
of restricting the developer to a reasonable rate of return. The 
international dimensions of many aspects of resource activity 
have also forced governments to re-examine their role to better 
ensure their capability to carry out their responsibilities. 


Government is here to stay as an active partner in 
the resource development field. The extent of its involvement 
and the scenario for future events remains to be seen. We are 
now in the transitional period in adjusting to this new regime. 
Public enterprise and Crown corporations are not the be-all 
and end-all of resource development. Public ownership is a 
means, not an end. Much depends on the wise development of 
public policy and the wise use of instruments of policy. Crown 
efforts are not automatically destined for either success or 
failure. A host of factors may play a role in determining the 
success of such ventures. The fact is, however, that government — 
intervention in the economy is here to stay and all of us will 
have to adapt to a new approach to things that in some cases 
will involve painful adjustments. In some Kespects at Ehius 
point in time, the answers and format of things to come are neg 
as-yet clear. Bub, the basitcecource of events has been charted 


and we are now commenced on the journey. 


September 27, 1974. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
QUEBEC METAL MINING ASSOCIATION 
QUEBEC ASBESTOS MINING ASSOCIATION 
NENG AD SOCIATION 


1972 CONTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC FINANCES 
NPB EL FINANCES 


A- Taxes Paid Directly 
ee See POPES Sy 


1- Municipal and schools 
ee eRe COOLS) 


ie) School Taxes 


oy. 


2eMunicipal Taxes 


2a TOVInAC wal Taxes-Quebec 
Se ee SSS ARES GV USEC 


TEGAsol ane &Tlax 

2 Retail sales Tax 

3 Tax on Capital and Income 
4 Mining Duties 

5 Employee Benefits Taxes 


3- Federal Taxes 


ots 
Sie 
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1 Sales Tax 
2 Income Tax 
3 Unemployment Insurance Levy 


Total Taxes Paid Directly 


Damuoxcoerald indirectly 


4—- Provincial Taxes-Quebec 


Income Tax - employees 
Tax content of new investments 


5- Federal Taxes 


5-1 Income Tax - employees 


yr 
Die 


2 Interest and dividend 
3 Tax content of new investments 


LOtal  Paxes Paid sind erec tiny 


(Million $) 


L972, Conteibistion. to. Pub Lc ei nanees 


1972 Gross Production (Metallic and Non- 


Metallic) 


Percentage of Contribucion tor orass 


Production 
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COMMITTEE No. 3 


SOCIAL 


Committee No. 3 covered a broad range of topics related 
to social and physical environmental problems, manpower requires 
ments and education for the mineral HCW Stigy 


Two areas were discussed in detail « 


A. ENVIRONMENT 


The need for an environmental impact statement was 
recognized as a necessary prerequisite to the development of 
a new mine location. Although some difficulties are still being 
experienced because of the lack of clearly stated objectives, a 
marked improvement in government-industry cooperation in solving 
the many technological problems has been noted. 


Special attention was directed to a proposed Federal 
government program termed the "Demonstration Pollution Abate- 
ment Technology Development Program" and its possible applicatio 
to a number of technological problems in the treatment of mining 
wastes. The proposed program is commended in that the results 
will be made available to the industry as a whole and that the 
dissemination of developing technology will be encouraged. 


B. MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


1. The Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
presented the results of their study entitled "Human Resources, 
Management, Education and Training for Canada's Mineral Industry 


Great concern was expressed as to Canada's abrlvey 
to meet the manpower demands of new and projected mining develor 
ments. The forecast lack of skilled and professional workers 
will be difficult to overcome and the 5 to 6 year lag time for 
training will determine the rate of mineral development. 
Governments and industry are urged to direct their efforts in 
solving thuse problen. . 


pe The problem of recruitment and retention of workers 
ame! isolated mining communities is a particular problem facing © 
the industry as Canada expands into the frontier areas. ihe 


high labour turnover and consequent lower productivity and ing 
creased costs greatly reduces Canada's competitive position ing 
domestic and international markets. 


The Mining Association of Canada presented a review 
of their findings on "Labour Turnover and Shortages in the 
Canadian Mining Industry". 


Mr. Paul LePage, United Steelworkers of America gave 
a thorough analysis of the problem in a paper presented to 
the Committee. The need for high quality infrastructure 
development, improved working conditions and government action 
through special tax incentives to the workers were clearly 
identified. 


It was recognized that a close cooperative and sincere 
effort between government,industry and labour will be required 
to overcome this pressing problem. 


J Cee fom iste 
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LABOUR TURNOVER AND SHORTAGES 
IN THE CANADIAN MINING INDUSTRY: 


An-analysis OLothne praucipal statistics 


The purpose of the study was to obtain information 
on the magnitude and possible causes of the Laboursturnover 
and shortage problems facing the Canadian mining industry in 
WO ar. 


The study found that the average turnover ORrun= 
skilled labour for mines participating in the study was 127.8% 
in 1973. The corresponding figure for skilled miners was 
49.8%. It is estimated that the cost of hiring and training 
new employees may cost the mineral industries in Canada as 
much as’ S46,000,000 in 3bo74. 


Mines participating in the study reported an average 
Shortage of 6.4250£. the total unskilled labotr force, anda 


corresponding skilled miner shortage OLe4, 12." “the average 
production loss due to labour shortage in participating mines 
was 8% of capacity at the time of reporting. Te thes Labour 


shortage persists, revenues of up to $320}, 000,000. -coukdwbe 
forfeited by the industry “in 1974 in terms of decreased pro- 
duction, and assuming a gross production value of $4 billien? 


The labour turnover and shortage problems are far 
worse in British Columbia than in other major mineral producing 
provinces. The problems appear to be least severe in Quebec. 
All sectors of the mining industry are affected by the problem, 
as: are firms of all suzes:. 


Hardest hit appear to be medium sized mines employing 
200 to 500 people, located between 50 and 100 miles froma 
major population centre. The study found that most of these 
mines have extensive community facilities, such as subsidized 


Nousing, —c~estaurants,; sports centres; TaV., radio, shopping 
centres and churches (and presumably a modest supply of 
attractive single young women). Many of the mines in communi- 


ties with less extensive facilities have less severe problems 
than does this group. It would appear that the answer to the 
labour problems does not lie in the indiscriminate investment 
in new community facilities. 


The opinion of many operating managers is that the 
source of the labour problems is external to “the mines] iu] 
creased mobility of young workers and the easy availability of 
welfare payments are frequently cited by them as the major 
causes of high turnover. However, they are also of the view 
thet tne undustry has not identified atselt as ofteringea 


challenging, safe, well paid career opportunity for young people. 
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These findings suggest that further study of labour 
problems, concentrating on labour attitudes, is warranted. 
Clearly, the present problems are extnemely <costiy: to: stthewin— 
dustry and to the community as a whole and may well intensify. 
ne solution to them “does not “apoear to rest solely in the 
hands of individual mines, because the problems are general 
to the industry and the mining communities. It may be that the 
answer lies in changing the attitude to the IndUSt HY sO fsbo th 
current and potential employees. 


The purpose of further study would be to provide in- 
formation on labour attitudes for the Mining Association, 
SOvernment, and “individual firms in the-industry. This intor— 
mation could be used as the basis for formulating and imple- 
menting recruitment policies and employee retention policies. 


Puture study should focus on three groups of personnel: 


1. Employees quitting mine employment: 


=EWoYeare sthey quitting: 

- where are they going? 

= unders what conditions -would=they, returns tomene 
industry? 


2. Employees working in mines: 


- why do they work in the mine environment? 
= what.-could be improved=in ctheyjoby;emine, sand 
community? 


3. Potential employees at Canada Manpower: 


—swould they. join the industry? 

- would they view the industry as a long term career? 
- what is their impression of the industry? 

= why would they not work in the, industry? 


As the problems of labour recruitment and turnover 
are of such widespread concern, such a study seems clearly to 
be warranted and might best be carried out by the Mining 
Association through and on behalf of its member companies. 

The Mining Association would then be charged with presenting 
Eee Lindings. to. Government, £LOry action appropriates touted © . 
responsibilities and with reporting the findings together with 
recommendations to member companies. 


PAUL LEPAGE 


United Steelworkers of America 


RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION OF WORKERS 
IN ISOLATED MINING COMMUNITIES 


The opportunity to discuss with you today the recrule. 
ment and retention of workers in isolated mining communities is 
indeed welcome for it is a subject which involves not only 
government and industry but also labour. 


Being sub-district» director. for” the United Steelworkers — 
of America in Atlantic Canada, the recruitment and retention of 
workers in the mining industry is of paramount concern to myself 
whether it should involve isolated or even non-isolated mining 
communities. 


High turnover in manpower in the mining industry creates 
headaches for our union, just as it caused problems for industry 
and government. A lo¢al union to be effective must ebezanr effics 
ient operation and this necessitates well-trained and knowledge- 
able officers leading the local. Heavy membership turnover is 
hardly conducive to as much. 


Just as*industry itself must train its work force; eso 
too do we educate our officers and stewards in grievance pro- 
cedures and other aspects of servicing the membership. Given 
the time, effort and financial resources involved, we would 
prefer to see as little labour turnover as possible. 


I can appreciate industry concern with excessive turnow 
in their work force. The costs must be substantial in many way 
First and foremost are the productivity losses. Also involved © 
are: continual recruitment costs, training costs, andsreduces 
Operations efficiency. 


Government, I am sure is also deeply concerned with 
unusual labour turnover in “any industry and rightly so) (Oper 
ational-losses relating to job turnover must) have, agnegaeive a 
impact on the economy of the affected province which in turn | 
can have a detrimental influence on future investment but in | 
the industry affected and in the province as a whole. This can 
only lead to increased unemployment and a stagnant economy. | 


All of us here being familiar with the high cost of | 
excessive labour. turnover, I will not elaborate in greater 
detail except to say that no one benefits whenever this type 
of situation exists. 
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A healthy economy requires a stable labour force. 
With this there can be no argument. But how to secure and 
maintain a sufficient Supply of productive labour is another 
matter. It can and does pose differences of Opi nilonvas totic 
best means of proceeding. And the problem becomes even more 
magnified where isolated work locations are involved. 


My particular union recognizes that our members who 
live and work in areas remote from the highly populated regions 
and communications networks of the country have special problems. 
Be it the problems these people and their families face from 
especially high living costs, communication and travel diffi- 
culties or inadequate community facilities, their particular 
hardships are very real and warrant immediate attention ana 
concern. 


Realizing as much we intend to hold a special conference 
in Winnipeg later in October to discuss these very problems first 
hand with delegates from isolated mining communities throughout 
Canada. In attendance will be delegates from some 25 remote 
communities across Canada starting with Wabush, Newfoundland and 
ending in Whitehorse in the Yukon. 


It is heartening to see that governments Ehrouc heck has 
particular conference topic today is spearheading an investi- 
gation of those special problems facing ‘workers: ineisolated 
mining communities. And even more encouraging as the ftacteenat 
the mining industry itself is involved in the discussion. There 
Cans be no doubt but that positive dialogue on the part of both 
industry and government is necessary if recruitment and retention 
problems are to be solved. 


However, just as my organization is going to be grass- 
roots to acquire first hand knowledge as to the problems 
involved in isolated work and to gain an understanding of 
possible solutions as seen in the eyes of the workers affected, 
So too should both industry and government. 


Conference of representatives of workers in isolated 
communities should be called and both industry and government 
Should openly dialogue with the delegates on the question of 
living and working in isolated areas. But it must not end here. 
Concrete action toward remedying as many as possible of the 
problems raised must be undertaken by industry and government 
PiaCOUsU Lea Lon wi: tir elaboure. 


While dialogue and discussion is a useful and necessary 
prerequisite to positive action, corrective measures should not 
be delayed indefinitely. Action can and should be undertaken 
in a number of ways. Personal income tax benefits, communications 
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improvements, better working conditions and social fabric 
re-inforcement are but a few. Before commenting upon them 
in greater detail though I would like to briefly discuss 
recruitment policies in the mining industry. 


Existing recruitment practices engaged in by most 
mining companies today tend to emphasize wages and wage 
related fringe benefits. This is true of both non-isolated 
and isolated job recruitment. Advertisements directed 
specifically at recruitment of workers for isolated mining 
developments, however, go a step further and usually elaborate 
on the natural attractiveness of the area in question while 
holding it out to be a sportsman's paradise within a small, 
modern community setting. 


Looking: for anew. lite styler, shorsiamily ssecumity 
andsopportunity te advancee= -Want better pay?) --s7thesevare 
but some of the captions contained in mining industry recrurcee 
ment advertisements today. The details are usually equally 
attractive with the usual terminology being as follows: 

"ee. GOod: Wages. “Excellent Benefits. » Securmrey. 
Location in modern community ideal for the outdoors person. - 22g 

Impressive aS mining industry advertisements appear 
though, their effectiveness is very questionable. Why? 


Well, as I see it, the incentives offered mine workers 
in remote areas are more often than not of little advantage in 
real terms. While wage rates and benefits may be second to 
none in the industry, essential living commodities are rarely 
available in subficaent supply andwat«reasonableucoctec. 


Living costs, including basic housing, food and clothaam 
costs,.are of major concern to all workers... ‘But in thescase gem 
miners in remote areas there is greater cause for concern in tha 
both essential living commodities and the usual amenities of lif 
are so highly priced that real purchasing power is sharply rea 
duced. This contributes directly to a lack of interest in 
isolated mining employment. 


Incentives, if they are to effectively attract and 
retain miners “insasolated job locations, Must -exrs tiny ene 
true meaning of the word and not simply appear inviting on the 
surface. Workers, by and large, will only be encouraged to 
travel to and work in isolated communities should they stand 
to gain in the long run or should employment at comparable rates 
of pay not be more centrally available. | 
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Another avenue of recruitment for the mining industry, 
aside from its efforts through newspaper and radio advertise- 
ments, is the Federal Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
This agency can and does put prospective employees in contact 
with employers who have consulted manpower concerning therr 
employment needs. Besides informing clients of job openings 
in the mining industry manpower also makes available, under 
certain conditions, mobility grants to assist interested 
workers in reaching the source of employment. 


be underestimated but neither should it be considered sufficient. 


mine workers actually assisted in this manner to view the job 
opening on a long term basis. This, as is the case with media 
recruitment, requires new approaches. 


More specifically, the mining industry must come up 
with better seltingepointsmifldted esto enjoy greater success 
in attracting workers to mines in the isolated areas of Canada. 
Fishing and hunting is hardly predominant on the mind of the 
majority of miners in Canada who rather are more interested in 
Clothing, feeding and sheltering stheirufamsinies sen good standard 
of living with reasonable time Opportunity to enjoy the fruits 
of labour with their families is uppermost on the minds of our 
membership. And a glance at resolutions passed at steelworker 
policy conferences will quickly substantiate as much. 


An ideal selling point, therefore, in the attraction 
of a work force would be to guarantee prospective employees just 
that.—,an above average standard of living and sufficient Oppor- 
EUILEVtOren oysktainsa family setting. 


You may well ask how this can be done given the geo- 
graphic setting of isolated mining developments and industry 
concern with adequate return on investment. Well, the returns 
realized through improved productivity resulting from increased 
worker morale and less work force turnover is but one means of 
providing as much. Greater government involvement and assist- 
ance in the development of remote mining communities is another. 


Another approach the mining industry might tadoot “te 
boost recruitment efforts is greater encouragement of family 
recruitment. Given today's emphasis on women in the work force 
this proposal should hardly be given mere lip service. Women 
can and should be trained to Car KiyrOucmany Wactivities ane the 
mining industry. 


In Sweden, a country with remote mining communities 
comparable to our own, it is not uncommon to see women directly 
engaged in the mine operation. They are employed in such diverse 
occupations as underground truck drivers, laboratory technicians, 


Peek 


and cafeteria helpers. In this way not only are family 
incomes supplemented but workforce recruitment efforts are 


faci ii taced. 


And as more of these opportunities present themselves, 
more and more miners will opt for bringing thetrercamuues 
into isolated mining communities. 


However, this will necessarily entail greater govern-= 
ment assistance to ensure that these same isolated mining 
communities are able to provide essential educational , health, 
day-care, recreational, cultural and other community services. 
Only as isolated mining developments become communities in 
the full sense of the word will recruitment problems ease. 


And that remote mining developments should become 
communities offering extensive services and facrilrtiessts 
only right. Mineral development must benefit both economically 
and socially the people of the area inv question. "S1f-muse permit 
thespeople of the area tovenjoy services and amenities comparable 
eo those available in the rest of -Canada in regard /boene ce | 
standards and costs. 1 

The native peoples must be involved. And¥livang?2n ! 
close proximity to the mining development they can be an ample | 
source of manpower. Once trained and motivated, they con- | 
Stitmte alproductiver and Stable labour force. However, wherever | 
they are not so inclined, every effort should be made norteve 
disrupt the normal life pattern of the native people. 


In the final analysis, company reputation Wil =be a | 
major factor in the success or failure of tS ~recrultment 
erforts: | 

| 

Tf alcompany is in good ‘stead with its employees through | 
their union and stresses family recruitment in a modern community 
setting, manpower recruitment will pose few problems and the | 
workers in question will be far more productive and less in- 
elined tounobiluty J. On, the orher hand, -ooOor “Labour relations 
policies on the part of management and indifference to the 
total welfare of its employees both on-and-off the 160 -sice | 
breeds discention. And this can only lead to labour instabilityg 
marked by low productivity and high turnover in manpower and | 
vecrurtment dip reultres: | 


yl 

ane I will turn now to the retention of workers in isolated | 
mining Communuvtes.— slhas Gequires JOine action On Che pare of 
management, labour and government. | 


Just as incentive can play a big role in attracting 


workers to a particular mining community, it is also a major 
force in the retention of workers once recruited. Pass 
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incentive can take many forms and may vary for different 
workers. While wages and/or working conditions may be of 
prime concern to one worker, another worker may value job 
security more. Still others may be more concerned about 
the cost-of-living locally, the living environment Losel ft 
or community life and family benefits. 


Wages, have been and will remain a matter involving 
labour-management nNegoulacions But the approach adopted 
by management in these negotiations will largely determine 
the level of stability in its work force. Unless workers 
are guaranteed a fair share of increased productivity through 
increased wages and benefits; theye will hardly be inclined to 
continue in the employ of a company offering them a standard 
of living less than that possible elsewhere. It is essentiary, 
therefore, that isolated mining companies offer their employees 
the rlatestean dental: medica lye hospuca leand drug plans - 
without cost to the employee, and provide wage rates as good 
or better than those offered at non-isolated mining operations. 


Special cost-of-living assistance should also be made 
available. While cost-of-living increases have been dramatic 
in both isolated and non-isolated communities, the impact has 
been even harsher in the former. Transportation problems and 
limited supplies act to push prices up in isolated areas thereby 
reducing the purchasing power of workers in these communities. 
Special northern allowances are now provided by some companies 
Over-and-above regular coal clauses. These should be encour- 
aged and expanded. 


Government has a role to play here as well. Both to 
induce workers to go north to work and to facvlitate their 
retention, it should seriously consider some rate of income 
hax Srelvereror Gesidents-of the north ©An example would be 
introduction of a $1,000 special exemptLon for  1solateduworkercs 


If reviewed periodically, this northern allowance would 
also act to remove the inequitable drop? in living ‘standards 
caused northern residents by the higher COStG-oOf—biyving. bn 
addition, government should investigate the extremely high cost 
of food and other basic commodities in many isolated communities. 
And wherever necessary corrective Steps should be taken to adjust 
unreasonable charges. 


The need for additional transportation allowances is 
also very real. Workers in isolated communities must be given 
the opportunity to periodically travel to major urban centres. 
Whether to receive specialized medical attention, purchase 
consumer commodities unavailable locally, or to enjoy a social 
excursion away from it all, transportation means at substantially 
reduced rates should be more readily available. With stol air- 
craft now being developed, government should be studying ways 
and means of providing this service in major remote mining 
communities. 
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Improved travel opportunities in turn should be 
accompanied by greater emphasis on leisure and vacation time 
benefits. Overtime work should be kept to a minimum and 
maintained on a voluntary basis insofar as possible. Better 
utilization of free time should be promoted through develop- 
ment of personal and community interests as well. 


A second factor conducive to worker stabi latyers 
favourable working conditions. Mining by its very nature 
is a hazardous, demanding and physically trying occupation 
which demands a special breed of worker. Over the years the 
industry has claimed many a victim both on the job and off. 
Fatal job accidents and life-shortening diseases still mark 
the industry even today. But despite the shortcomings career . 
miners have not disappeared. 


pel 8 A ne eee a e — mons “2 


However, the miner of today is not so ready tojaccepe 
job fatalities and mining diseases as uncontrollable industry 
production factors. He is vitally concerned with safety on | 
the job and his long range state of health as well. Realizing @ 
fully that there is little sense in negotiating improved | 
retirement benefits unless they will be around to enjoy them 
that part of our membership employed in the mining industry 
have submitted countless resolutions pertaining to worker 
Satety and wheal th legislation. 


Among other things they expect standards which adequately 
assure that no employee will suffer any impairment of health, 
functional capacity, or diminished life expectancy. To ensure 
as much they demand greater union participation 10 decisions 
affecting the health and safety of all employees and the right 
to shut down and/or strike over unresolved safety issues. 


Both government and industry can do. muchAto smprove 
working conditions. Government by amending their respective 
miningsacts to provide: tor saneec annual medical check-ups for 
all employees engaged in mining operations as well as Oi ie 
safety and health committees with meaningful functions and 
powers. Industry by introducing paid compulsory safety training) 
periods for new and old employees and emphasizing job sanitation 


Mining companies offering comfortable work fact wities 
will stand a better chance of attracting and retaining ..a suLes 
able work force. . | 


Basic but important needs looked for by miners include 
quality safety equipment; modern change-houses with individual 
lockers and other personal conveniences; and suitable, adequatel 
eguipped cafeterias and lunch rooms. Insignificant as these 
provisions may seem, nevertheless their presence or lack of can) 
affect job committment by workers. 
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A further incentive to assist in the FEECNE LON ot 
workers and ensure minimal labour CUrNOVEer™ Involves tne 
availability of the latest amenities of life in the community 
in question. Mining towns must provide shopping and recrea- 
tional facilities to Satisfy as many of the wants and needs 
of the miners and their families as possible. But these 
services must also be provided at reasonable costs. 


It is self-defeating to offer miners higher wages 
and incomes in remote job locations and then expect them to 
MOsey tils “tamanc tad advantage through unusually high expendi- 
tures on essential and non-essential goods and services. 
Wherever this type of situation prevails, you will continually 
experience costly labour turnover. The workforce will consist 
mostly of miners interested only in working short but extensive 
periods to accumulate ample funds to return home with. 


Both the mining industry and government would do well 
to develop a long-term interest among the miners in the different 
remote mining operations in Canada today. This would necessitate 
action on several fronts but the end results warrant the effort 
involved. A community of interest once having been developed, 
Ehe=level, of Dabour turnover will fall appreciably. 


To begin with the mining industry must introduce 
meaningful job security. The industry being very unstable 
at times itself, generally rising and filling with world supply 
and demand, many miners are leary Of Uprooting therm eanime es 
and taking up residence in new mining communities subject to 
pemLodic: shutdowns... Job reassurance, therefore, should be 
provided through maintenance of an employee's income during 
PAvVOEES Of up=to* one year. 


Career mining should be emphasized and encouraged. 
Government, in conjunction with the mining industry and union, 
Should institute changes in their respective mining acts to 
permit the development of effective apprenticeship plans in 
ciewmining snidustry «= Recognition of the job of mining as a 
designated trade would in itself reduce labour mobility ih the 
mdaustry. 


Having guaranteed a miner a resonable level of job 
security and the opportunity to work in a recognized trade 
which he will have a say in upgrading, his long term interest 
can be further developed by encouraging community ties. Pro- 
motion of social and cultural amenities available to the miner 
and his family can lead to community commitment on his part. 
And once established, community ties are harder to break which 
favourably influences labour stability. This though requires 
government assistance toward the development of the community 
2 wed Wes age fe 
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Not only must it actively assist in the construction 
of roads, schools, hospitals and other public services Dutt 
should also assure adequate, low cost housing is available. 
Public transit to and from the actual job location should be 
made available as well. 


It is very important, however, that these services be 
publicly rather than privately owned. Private ownership leads 
to paternalism and worker resentment to company CONtLOIOV er 
ali aspects.of an, enployee ss lite, including those divorced 
from the job itself. Furthermore, private control on more than 
one occasion has ended in immediate and sudden discupelLongor 
whole communities as mineral exploitation in the area sours fou 
one reason or other. 


Any further mining community development should be the 
responsibility of government. And an avenue for governmene 
assistance already exists under the various new national housing @# 
act, programs — particularly che mew communities program, the 
land assembly assistance program, and the development program. 


Under the development program assistance is made available 
to put into practice new forms of housing, new community designs, 
new methods of providing services, or new social relationships. | 


The land assembly assistance program has the following | 
objectives: | 
: 


- improvement in the supply of land consistent with need; 


- reduction in the rate of increase in the cost of 
serviced Land; 


—- assistance in the implementation of municipal, . 
regional and provincial growth policies. [ 
\ 


The new communities program being geared in part "to 
facilitate the balanced development of resource-based new 
communities" the provision of public services can be ensured. 
CMHC, it should be noted, may participate in the acquisition 
of lands for the new communities, including lands for trans- 
portation corridors and open space in or around the communities, 
the planning of the communities and the design and installation 
of services in them. . 


I for one believe. the non-availability of .adequate 
low-cost land, housing and services hinders the retention of mine 
workers. Too often in remote communities, as in urban centres, 
the housing stock is low and land is for the most part tied up 
by speculators. This trend must be overcome and NHA programs 
can and should be utilized toward this end. 
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Transportation is essential in remote communities 
where the actual mine employment is a substantial distance 
from the community. This could possibly be provided ina 
number of ways - commuter rail service, commuter bus service, 
passenger van service. Here both government and industry 
Should pool their resources to ensure some type of common 
service is available. 


Once having built up a strong social fabric within 
any isolated mining community, mining companies and govern- 
ment must continually act to reinforce it. The alternative 
is a return to high labour turnover. 


All too often mining companies have treated miners 
as nothing more than one of the factors of production. Many 
miners have been left unemployed in isolated communities 
when mining companies have closed their Operations on eshort 
notice with destruction of the social fabric of the community 
affected immediately setting in. 


Inevitably mines do close. You might even go so far 
as to say that "the day the mine opens it closes" given the 
fact non-renewable resources are involved. This points) out 
SNe NeCeasLomecontinuois government-industry-labour consultation 
On Mining. All having had a part in the development of a 
community of interest around a particular mining operation, 
each must act to soften the adverse effects of closure cf that 
mine. Together we must plan for the eventual day a mine will 
Close in order to ensure there is the least possible disruption 
(© ik gel ha a= 


In conclusion, let me say that mining industry problems 
such as the recruitment and retention of workers in isolated 
mining communities can be overcome. But it requires a sincere 
effort by both government and industry in close consultation 
with labour. Moreover, this effort must be marked by a willing- 
ness to change - to innovate - and a determination to undertake 
meaningful action where necessary. 
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CANADIAN MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE 
ON MINERAL POLICY 


RESPONSE BY THE MINISTERS OF MINES 


Geeawa,, December .5,) 49.14 


COMMITTEE. NO; =sbe — TECHNICAL 


Recommendation No. 1 - uranium reconnaissance program. 


"The Ministers agree in principle with the establish- 
ment of a uranium reconnaissance program as proposed 
by the Federal government provided agreements are 
negotiated with each province on an individual basis 
and without prejudice to financing of any other 
DFOJect . 


The requirement of searching for other minerals should 
be considered within the framework of the program, 
Tee suche SaeOLrOviIneCiLalLwor Ori eye. 


Recommendation No. 2 - uranium policy. 


"The Ministers agreed that all governments in Canada 
should cooperate to encourage discovery and develop- 
ment of further uranium resources for the benefit of 
their nation and the world. There was no consensus 
in their discussion on restrictions on the private 
sector, foreign ownership and exports". 


} 
a a 


Recommendation No. 3 - mandatory submission of exploration 
FeSsuLes:. 


"That recommendations be received and taken under ; 
advisement and that each Province should proceed ; 
towards a system of full disclosure. 


While expressing appreciation for the high quality and 
thoroughness of the work done by the task force of this# 
committee, the meeting was divided in opinion on 
whether or not the task force should continue and recom- 
mend that further work of the task force be deferred 
until the Provinces have had time to evaluate the 
implications, and devise procedures for, implementation 
of the recommendations". 
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COMMITTEE NO. 


2 - FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL 


The recommendations of the committee that "the subcommittee 
on Mineral Statistics be retained" was endorsed by the Ministers. 


COMMITTEE NO. 


Se COCLAL 


This committee made no specific recommendations; however, 
the discussion emphasized the need for: 


1) an environmental impact statement prior to the develop- 
ment of a new mine location and; 


2) a Sincére attempt to identify and relieve the causes of 
Manpower problems facing the industry. 


The Ministers endorsed the Deputies advice that: 


"The Ministers request the Federal Department of 
Manpower and Immigration to initiate in cooperation 
with the Provinces a series of comprehensive studies 
on the social, cultural and economic aSpects, Of the 
manpower Situation as they affect the mining InNGUSt Eiyee. 


Further, 


"The Ministers received with appreciation the report 
of The Committee and concluded that all parties 
(labour, industry and government) must take a sincere 


and 
and 
the 
LOT 


closely cooperative approach to solving current 
averting future manpower problems; Particularly 
forecasted lack of skilled and professional workers 
new mine developments". 
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January LO; Lovoe 


Hon. Robert Andras 

Minister of Manpower & Immigration 
E.A. Bourgue Memorial Building 
B05eRideal So ereeT 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0J9 


Dear Mr. Andras: 


For many years the Provincial Ministers of Mines 
have organized an annual conference at which they met with 
representatives of both industry and government to discuss 
and attempt to resolve problems of mutual concern in the 
development and utilization of mineral resources. The 1974 
Provincial Mines Ministers Conference was.held last October 
in Moncton, New Brunswick with my predecessor in office, 
the Hon. A. Edison Stairs as Chairman. I have, therefore, 
assumed his responsibilities to follow up on the business 
GtatnatCONLerence. 


The Provincial Ministers met again in Ottawa on 
December 5th to consider the recommendations of the Conference 
Committees and to prepare responses to their various recom- 
mendations. The problem of recruitment and retention of 
workers in isolated mining communities received considerable 
discussion. Reference was made to papers presented by the 
Mining Association of Canada and the United Steel Workers 
of America to the Moncton Conference and the Ministers agreed 
that all parties (Labour, Industry and Government) must take 
a sincere and closely cooperative approach to solving 
current, and averting future, manpower problems; particularly 
the forecasted lack of skilled and professional workers for 
new mining developments. 


They further agreed to request the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration to initiate in cooperation with the 
Provinces a series of comprehensive studies on the social, 
cultural and economic aspects of the Manpower situation as 
they affect the mining industry. 


This letter is thus to ask that your Department 
assume the responsibility for carrying out the above- 
mentioned series of studies but first we seek your comments 
and/or suggestions for the approach. Our Provincial Deputy 
Ministers of Mines meet periodically during the year and 
one of these meetings could perhaps provide a forum to 
initiate discussion On a senior Clficial level. 
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The Provincial Mines Ministers have asked me to 


assure you of the cooperation of the Provinces in this 
Macter : 


VOUS. Veny. LEULy, 


ROLAND C. BOUDREAU 
Minister 


/gm 
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CANADIAN MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE ON MINERAL POLICY 


Ottawa, December 6, 1974 - Summary Report 


Taxation 


The morning session of the conference was, at the 
request of the provinces, devoted to discussion of the 
implications of the November 18th federal budget to provincial 
management objectives for their mineral resources. These 
budget provisions result in: 


ee ee ee, ee 


1) non-deductibility of mineral royalties paid to the 
Crown in calculating federal tax payable; 


2) taxation of oil and gas as if sold at a widely 
accepted market value rather than on a low rate within 
and for the benefit of residents and industries of the 
producing province; 


3) utilization of only 1/3 of increased orl, end gae 
revenues to a province in determining equalization payments 
to, otner provinces; 


4) the creation of uncertainty among potential private 
investors; 


5) lesser ability of provinces to determine disposition 
of their resources, to whom and the degree of further processin 


Ministers from all provinces recognized the unfairness 
to Canadians of exercising their right'of ownership to the 
extreme for the benefit only of the people of their province, 
eg. N.W.T. with less than 40,000 people. They concluded that — 
compromises were necessary and that achievement of these woul . 
be most appropriate at the meetings of the Ministers of Finance 
Or mirc Ministers. 


Mineral Policy 


The afternoon session resulted in acceptance for . 
publication of a policy document entitled "Towards a Mineral 
Policy for Canada-- Opportunities for Choice". This delines 
ation of an emphasis among objectives represents completion 
of the second phase of a five-phase federal-provincial policy 
development program. A co-operative work plan for Phase I1II-= 
definition of appropriate strategies and tactics to achieve 
the objectives-- was also accepted. Phases IV and V would be 
implementation of these strategies and evaluation of results 
and adjustments, if necessary. 
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Uranium Reconnaissance Program 
ee ee eI eee ee rogram 


After expressing concern over Federal POULGyo Wash 
respect to ownership and its effect on explorativon the 
Ministers agreed in principle with the establishment of a 
uranium reconnaissance program aS proposed by the federal 
government, provided agreements are negotiated with each 
province on an individual basis and without plLesudTeces co 
financing of any) other project. 


The requirement of Searching. LOM other minerals, 
as a complementary activity to the uranium program, "should 
be considered within the framework of the =prog ran sit “such 
Towa eDrovinclaleprrority. 


GATT 


GATT negotiations have been held up by lack of 
authorization from the Congress to date for the U.S. adminis- 
tration to begin negotiations. This approval 1s anticipated 
Shortly. Canada's approach will attempt to achieve an ad- 
vantage for further processing but will be in EECOGIT TION OF 
Enee constraints. 
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DISCUSSION DOCUMENT ON A 1975 ACTIVITY PLAN 
FOR THE 


CANADIAN MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE ON MINERAL POLICY 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee 


INTRODUCTION 


This document outlines an approach on a 1975 activity 
plan for consideration by the Canadian Ministerial Conference 
on Minerval, Policy. “The activity aplan tis«divrdedermtogieG 
Streams: 


(1) PHASE III ANALYSIS - Development of working 
documents as a basis for discussion on mineral 
opportunities, problems, and policy implications. 


(2). CURRENT POLICY ISSUES = Provision ‘for -consul— 
tation. on spectre issues. 


PHASE IIit ANALYSIS 


Phase III of mineral policy review involves detailed 
analysis of opportunities, problems and policy implications, 
followed by detailed development of strategy alternatives. 


Table 1 indicates the interest of sprovincess ines 
number of analytical projects underway in the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. It is proposed that: 


(i) hebrilanmy to. June 


(a) EMR would prepare working documents based on 
the projects underway. 


(b) EMR would circulate working documents to 
provincial departments according to their 
stated interests. 


(c) Provincial departments would send written 
comments and information to EMR. 


(d) «EMR? and: provincwvals officialsvat thercdeoue, 
level and/or working level would hold special 
workshops on particular documents according 
to the interests of provincial departments. 
Depending on the subject, industry represent- 
atives could be invited to the workshops. 


(e) Deputies would report to Ministers on the 
status of discussions with particular emphasis 
On policy implications: 
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(2) June to September 


(a) An integrated report would be prepared 
on mineral opportunities, problems and 
policy implications based on the working 
documents and related discussions with 
provinces and industry. EMR is willing 
to assume responsibility for both the con- 
Eentirondy publ icationwoLre Gna report. 
Deputies would report to Ministers on 
policy .implications:, 


(3) September to December 


(a) Analytical projects would then focus on 
the development of strategy alternatives 
with a view to producing additional work- 
ing documents. However, during the dis- 
cussions on the first series of working 
documents, Ministers and/or Deputies may 
identify strategy elements for earlier 
consideration. 


Within the general framework proposed abOVey- arcs 
also proposed that discussions at the federal-provincial 
working level would focus iiLeladly. on: 


(a oueCommoditiiess slron Ore Primary Steel, 
COpper, Nickel, ea nes 
Asbestos and Fertilizers. 


(2) General Projects: 


(a) Reserves and Resource Availability 
(Supplementary working documents 
UNndeEpiInning  botns Aws? ands AW) 


(b) Mineral Demand and the Outlook for 
Canadian Mineral Development to 2000 
including Further Mineral Processing 
(A233) 


(c) Mineral Income Generation, Financial 
Returns, Economic Rent and Industry 
Viability A.428) 


(d) Minerals and Regional Development (A.5) 


It is also proposed that discussions at the federal- 
provincial deputy level would focus initially on: 


Mineral “Policy “Concepts, framework, PICcess 
and Priorities (A.0) 


Policy Implications Of pmo )]ects.discussed 
at the working-level. 
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Communique 
Canadian Ministerial Conference on Mineral Policy 
la Conference ministerielle canadienne sur la politique minerale 


Ottawa, 
December 6, 1974 


MINISTERIAL COMMUNIQUE ON A FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 


URANIUM RECONNAISSANCE PROGRAM 


At the December 6, 1974 meeting of the Conference, 
the Ministers agreed in principle with the establishment 
of a uranium reconnaissance program as proposed by the 
federal government, provided agreements are negotiated with 
each province on an individual basis and without prejudice 
Eos Nancing (Obvany= other project. 


The requirement of searching for other minerals, 
aS a complementary activity to the uranium program, should 
be considered within the framework of the program, if such 
Pomp rOvincia ls orronlty. 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN 
; HONOURABLE ED WHELAN 
Minister of Mineral Resources 
Province of Saskatchewan 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


JACK WOTHERSPOON 
Deputy Minister of 
Mineral Resources 


CO-ORDINATOR 
TOM TAMAKI 
PROGRAM 
DON MODE F. Ho. G (Bud) SMALLSHAW 
DOUG KARVONEN ; 


ACCOMMODATION 
MURRAY MacKAY 


ENTERTAINMENT 
DR. LES BECK 


OFFICE SECRETARIAT AND REGISTRATION 
MEL COONS 
PUBLICITY AND PRESS 


DON SHERIDAN 


TOURS AND TRANSPORTATION 
DOUG GILLARD 
LADIES' COMMITTEE 
MRS. ED. WHELAN 


MRS. JACK WOTHERSPOON MRS. TOM TAMAKI 
MRS. GEORGEAN SHORT 


— 


MINISTERS OF MINES 


HONOURABLE LEO T, NIMSICK 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources, British Columbia 


HONOURABLE DONALD GETTY 
Minister of Energy and Natural Resources, Alberta 


HONOURABLE ED WHELAN 
Minister of Mineral Resources, Saskatchewan 


HONOURABLE SIDNEY GREEN 
Minister of Mines, Resources and Environmental Management , 
Manitoba 


HONOURABLE LEO BERNIER 
Minister of Natural Resources, Ontario 


HONOURABLE JEAN COURNOYER . 
“Minister of Natural Resources, Quebec 


HONOURABLE ROLAND BOUDREAU 
Minister of Natural Resources, New Brunswick 


HONOURABLE LEONARD A, PACE 
Minister of Mines, Nova Scotia 


HONOURABLE JOHN H. MALONEY 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, Prince Edward Island 


HONOURABLE LEO BARRY 
Minister of Mines and Energy, Newfoundland 


DEPUTY MINISTERS. 


MR. JOHN E. McMYNN British Columbia 
DR. G. B. MELLON Alberta 

MR. J. G. WOTHERSPOON Saskatchewan 

MR. JAS. T. CAWLEY . Manitoba 

DR. J. K, REYNOLDS _ Ontario 

MR. J. E. GILBERT om Quebec 
MR, R. L. BISHOP New Brunswick 

DR. JOHN C. SMITH ~ Nova Scotia 

MR. DAVID E.*MORRISON = Prince Edward Island 
MR. JOHN H, McKILLOP _ Newfoundland 


DATES AND PLACES 
OF THE 
ANNUAL CONFERENCES 
OF THE 


PROVINCIAL MINES MINISTERS 


CONFERENCE | DATE PLACE 


First 1945 April 14-16 Quebec, P.Q. 
Second 1945 November 22-23 ~ Toronto, Ont. 
Third 1946 September 23-27 Winnipeg, Man. 
Fourth 1947 September 3-5 Keltic Lodge, N.S. 
Fifth 1948 September 2-4 ! Jasper, Alta. 
Sixth - 1949 September 7-10 Fredericton, N.B. 
Seventh 1950 September 13-16 Victoria, B.C. 
Eighth 1951 September 4-8 Saskatoon, Sask.. 
Ninth 1952 September 15-17 Quebec, P.Q. 
Tenth 1953 September 16-18 Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Eleventh 1954 September 20-22 . Winnipeg, Man. 
Twelfth 1955 September 12-14 Keltic Lodge, N.S. 
Thirteenth 1956 September 10-12 Lake Louise, Alta. 
Fourteenth 1957 September 4-6 Vancouver, B.C. 
Fifteenth 1958 September 3-5 St. Andrews, N.B. 
Sixteenth 1959 September 14-16 Regina, Sask. 
Seventeenth 1960 October 16-19 Quebec, P.Q. 
Eighteenth 1961 September 17-20 Toronto, Ont. 
Nineteenth — 1962. September 16-18 Winnipeg, Man. 
Twentieth 1963 September 15-18 Halifax, N.S. 
Twenty-first 1964 September 6-9 Banff, Alta. 
Twenty-second 1965 September 12-15 Victoria, B.C. 
Twenty-third 1966 September 18-21 Saint John, N.B. 
Twenty-fourth 1967 September 17-20 Regina, Sask. 
Twenty-fifth 1968 September 15-18 Quebec, P.Q. 
Twenty-sixth 1969 September 14-17 Toronto, Ont. 
Twenty-seventh 1970 September 7-10 Winnipeg, Man. 
Twenty-eighth 1971 September 12-15 Hadi tax. BS. 
Twenty-ninth 1972 September 10-13 Edmonton, Alta. 
Thirtieth 1973 September 30 - 

October 2 Victoria, B.C. 
Thirty-first 1974 October 6-8 Moncton, N.B. 
Thirty-second 1975 September 14-16 Saskatoon, Sask. 


PROGRAMME 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


10200 aviie= 3:00 p.m, = 
Registration -- Convention Floor Lobby 


ADVANCE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


10:90 a.m, - 
Meeting of Mineral Statistics Subcommittee - Salon Batoche 


Others - Battleford Room 
- Terrace Lounge 


TOURS 


2:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. - 
Visit to Western Development Museum (2610 Lorne Ave.) 


Buses leave from and return to The Bessborough Hotel at 
_ thirty minute intervals 


GET ACQUAINTED PARTY 
8:30 p.m. - 
Coffee Party in the Terrace Lounge 
Refreshments 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m, - 


Late Registration - Convention Floor Lobby 


9:30 a.m, - 12:00 noon - 


Opening Plenary Session - Battleford Room (Mezzanine Floor) 
Chairman - Honourable Ed Whelan | 


- Keynote Speaker - Mr, Alfred Powis 
President of The Mining Association of Canada 


Theme - 'Management of our Mineral Resources" 
Responses by Provincial Ministers to the Keynote Speech 


2:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. - 


Committee Meetings 
No. 1 Technical - Battleford Room. 
No. 2 Financial and Statistical - Salon Batoche 
No. 3 Social - Terrace Lounge 


6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. - 


Reception (Ladies and Gentlemen) - Convention Floor Foyer 


7:00 pom. - 9:00 p.m. - 


Conference Dinner 


Guest Speaker - Dr. John Hall Archer 
President of The University of Regina 


9:00 p.m. - 
Entertainment and Dancing (Dress informal) 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


9:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon - 
Committee Meetings (continued) 
9:00 a.m, - 12:00 noon - 


Ministers' Meeting with Industry ee cree - 
Kelsey Room 


10:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon - 


Ladies' tour of Mendel Art Gallery and native art show in 
the City Library Auditorium, Ukranian Art and Crafts 


12:30 p.m. - 1:30 p.m. - MoE Sin 

Luncheon (Ladies) - Holiday Thi (Ist Ave, and 22nd St.) 
12:30 p.m. - 1:30 p.m. - | 

Luncheon (Gentlemen) - Adam Ballroon 
2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. - 

Closing Plenary Session - Battleford Room 

(Reports of Committees - Comments of Ministers - 

Progress Report on Manpower Study - Other Reports) 


WEDNESDAY; SEPTEMBER n ier 
POST CONFERENCE TOURS 
7:45 a.m. - 12:00 noon - 


Tours to the potash mines: 
Central Canada Potash Company Limited 
Cominco Ltd. 
Duval Corporation of Canada 
Potash Company of America 
(Tour of surface and underground facilities - 
Ladies welcome - suggest low-heeled shoes and 
slacks for safety and convenience) | 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMME 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


2:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. - 


Visit to Western Development Museum 
(Ladies and Gentlemen) 


Coffee and Doughnuts served at the Museum 
Transportation available from the Bessborough Hotel to the 


Museum and return 


8:30 p.m. - 


Get Acquainted Party - Terrace Lounge 
(Ladies and Gentlemen) 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


9:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. - 
Ladies' Hospitality Hour - Terrace Lounge 
(Breakfast will be served) 
10:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. - 
Ladies' Tour of the City - | 
The University of Saskatchewan - Forestry Farm - 
Ukranian Art and Crafts Museum - Western Development 
Museum | 
12:30 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. - | 
Ladies' Luncheon at the Western Development Museum and 
slide presentation of Pion-Era Days 
6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. - 


Reception - Convention Floor Foyer 
_- (Ladies and Gentlemen) 
7:00 p.m. - 
Conference Dinner - Adam Ballroom 
' (Ladies and Gentlemen) 


Entertainment and Dance 
(Dress informal) 


_ TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


10:00 a.m, - 12:00 noon - 

Ladies' tour of Mendel Art Gallery and ladies' visit to the 
City Library Main Auditorium for a native art show pre- 
sentation conducted by Professor John A. Warner (4th Ave. 
and 23rd St.) , Ukranian Art and Crafts Museum. 

12330) Pees = Leo pe. = 
Ladies' Luncheon at the Holiday Inn (lst Ave. and 22nd St.) 
12:30 p.m. - 1:30 p.m. - 


Gentlemen's Luncheon - Adam Ballroom 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 .. 


7:45 a.m, - 12:00 noon - 


Tours to the potash mines 
(Ladies and Gentlemen) 


Bus transportation will be available at The Bessborough 
Hotel entrance for the tours to the potash mines, The 
tour consists of the surface and underground facilities. 
Ladies should wear low-heeled shoes and slacks for safety 
and convenience. 
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AGENDA FOR COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE No. 1 - TECHNICAL 


Technical aspects of the Mineral Industry in the fields of 
Exploration and Mining Operations. | 


Chairman - Dr. J.-E. Gilbert 


1. Role of Committee No. 1. 
(1) Opening remarks by the Chairman 
(2) Discussion of the role of the Committee 
(3) Proposed agenda for the Committee 
(4) Additional items for agenda 


2. Role of Government in mineral exploration and development. 
(1) Is governmental participation detrimental to: 

(a) the use of public funds? 

(b) the production, collection and compilation of data 
that can form a basis for successful development of, 
and exploitation of, mineral resources? (Dr. R. Miller - 
Vice-President of Noranda Exploration Company Ltd. and 
H. Horn - Associate Deputy Minister, British Columbia 
Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources, to lead 
the discussion. ) 


(2) Is the Provincial Mines Ministers' Conference a good place 
to obtain the Industry's views on the management of the 
provinces' mineral resources as a provincial responsibility? 
(M. Day - Assistant Deputy Minister, Alberta Department of 
Energy & Natural Resources, and Dr. L. Kilburn - Assistant 
Vice-President, Exploration and Development, Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, to lead the discussion.) 


| (3) The role of Government in planning the development of pro- 
vincial resources, (Dr. G. B. Mellon - Deputy Minister of 
Alberta Energy Resources, to lead the discussion.) 


3, Role and status of Standing Committees, Ad Hoc Subcommittees. 


(1) Status of, need for and establishment of conmittees and 
subcommittees. Usefulness of ones such as: former stand- 
ing committee on petroleum and natural gas, former stand- 
ing committee on coal, former ad hoc conmittee on mining 
legislation, former ad hoc subcommittee on submission of 
exploration work data, standing subcommittee on chief min- 
ing inspectors. 


(2) Agreement that whether or not within the framework of the 
- Provincial Mines Ministers’ Conference, the chairman of 
such body should be a provincial government officer. 


Lk 


(3) Question of equal representation from Government and 
Industry, What role (if any) should professional 
associations play? 

(4) Should the final decision of the desirability of any 
committees and subcommittees be left to the provincial 
ministers? 

4, Other business. 


COMMITTEE No. 2 - FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL 


Financing, Marketing, Royalties, Taxation, Tariffs and Mineral 
Statistics. 
Chairman - Dr. J. K. Reynolds 


1. Opening remarks by Chairman. 


2. Mineral resources management. 


(1) Defining the question: Should and can Government 
manage resources? a 

(2) What are the objectives and constraints to such 
management? | 

(3) How do we measure the effectiveness of resources 
management? 


3. Canadian mineral output statistics. 


(1) What improvements to statistics are essential for any 
_ degree of management of mineral resources? 

(2) What are the requirements of users of the data? 

(3) Proposed changes by Ontario. , 


4,. Economic study of mineral resource industry. 
(1) Presentation by Canadian Petroleum Association on oil 
study. 
(2) Views and comments by the Metal Mining Industry. 
(3) Outline of expected results of Ontario's comprehensive 
model of the mineral industry. | 


5. Future Federal and Provincial tax legislation. 


(1) Incentives to encourage investment, with emphasis on 
stimulating drilling and exploration. 
(2) Non-exempted expenses in mining income tax calculations. 


6. Role of the committees and, subcommittees. 
(1) Should subcommittees be part of the Mines Ministers' 
Conference? 
(2) Should the Industry and Government have equal represent- 
ation on committees and task forces? 
7. Other business. 


1. 


COMMITTEE No. 3 - SOCIAL 


Problems pertaining to the environment, manpower, education 
and other social matters, 


Chairman - Mr, J, H. McKillop 


1. Need for retention of existing subcommittees, and their 
relationship to the conference. 


2, Need for equal representation by Mining and Petroleum 
Industries to that of Government representation on task 
forces and subconmittees, 


3. Apparent lack of relevance in reviewing new legislation 
and regulations. 
4, Environmental management concerns of mineral development. 


(1) Alberta Mines and Minerals comments on concerns about 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. 


(2) The advisability of having a uniform environmental code 
for all Provinces and the Territories (possible creation 
of an ad hoc subconmittee. ) 8 : 

5. Labour-management relations and the employment problems, 


6. Status and plans for manpower surveys relating to mineral 
resources. 7 


7. Role of Government in assisting the training and encourage- 
ment of skilled field personnel (prospectors, line cutters, 
etc.) 


8. Discussion of document "Towards a Mineral Policy for Canada - 
Opportunities for Choice", 


9. Other business. 
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ALPHABETIC LIST OF REGISTRANTS 


AT THE 


THIRTY-SECOND CONFERENCE 


OF 


PROVINCIAL MINES MINISTERS 


NAME 


ALDERMAN, John 

ALLEN, Gordon & Kay 
ANDERSON, Mr. & Mrs. Norman 
ASCHACKER, M. 

AXFORD, Don & Ruth 


BAKER, Percy A, 

BEAVAN, A. P. 

BEARD, Bill 

BECK, Mr. & Mrs. Les 
BELIVEAU, Lucien C, 
BELL, Alan & Kathleen 
BERG, Clif & Velma 
BERRY, Cameron 

BISHOP, Bob 

BLACK, Peter 

BUOY; Mr. & Mrs. 8. 
BONUS, John L. 
BOUCHER, G. Ro 
BOUDREAU, Hon. & Mrs. Roland 
BOURGOIN, Bert 

BRAGG, Gordon & Marion 
BRISSENDEN, Jean & Bill 
BRISTOW, Bill & Jan. 
BRUMMER, J. J. 

BURKE, 3B. 
BURKE-GAFFNEY, Helen & Ted 
BURTON, John S. 

BUZAS, Mr. & Mrs. A. 


CALLANDER, Keith 
CAMERON, Bob & Maria 
CAMERON, Scotty 
CAMPBELL, Ken J. 
CARBONNEAU, Come 
CARR, Mike 

CAWLEY, Jim & Olive 


LS 


REPRESENTING 


Saskatchewan 
Ontario 

BriTeiteh + Cobunbia 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Association 
Newfoundland 
Canada 
Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick 
New Brunswick 
Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Saskatchewan 
Association 
Association 
Quebec . 
New Brunswick 
New Brunswick 
Saskatchewan 
Ontario 
Alberta 

New Brunswick 
Canada 
Association 
Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick 


Association 

Nova Scotia 

Alberta 

Prince Edward Island 
Quebec 

Newfoundland 
Manitoba 


NAME 


CHAPLEAU, Gilbert 
CHEESMAN, Ralph & Tweelee 
CLARKE, Ray 

CLIFF, Kevin 
CLOUTIER, Bernard 
COCHRANE, Tom 

COOK, Bob 

COOKE, Les 

COONS, Mel & Evelyn 
CORMAN, Dale 
COSTELIUO.~ Bit 
COUGHLAN, E. K. 
COURNOYER, Hon. Jean 
CROSBY, D. G. | 
CROWE, M. A. 


DARNLEY, As. Gs 

DAVIS, Dallas 

DAY, Michael 

DeANNA, Polly & Ezner 
DICKHE,. Bild 

DUFRag> Mrwy G6) Mrs. D. B 
DUMOULIN, David J. 


EBBELS,, Mr. & Mrs. Jack 
ELVER, Bob 


FALKOWSKI, Paul 

FILTEAU, Paul A. & Madeleine 
FINDLAW. Dies iu 

FLEMING, John 

FORD, -Disoell s 

FORDYCE, Michele 

FRANCE, Tom 

FRANCIS, David R. 

FULFORD, George 

FYLES, Jim & Shirley 


GEMMELL, Don 
GETTY. «bene Don Ks 
GELBSRTs Dregl. B. 
GILGHERISE s wGad-. 
GINN, Dre Rw~uM. 
GILLARD, Doug. 
GODBOUT, Andre 
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REPRESENTING 


Quebec 


Association 


Association 
Canada 

Quebec 

Canada 
Alberta 
Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick 
Association 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Canada 

Canada 


Canada 

New Brunswick 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Alberta 
Newfoundland 
Canada 


Alberta 
Canada 


Association 
Association 
Canada 
Newfoundland 

New Brunswick 
Ontario 
Association 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


‘New Brunswick 


Alberta 
Quebec 
Associlation 
Nova Scotia 
Saskatchewan 
Quebec 


NAME 

GOODMAN, Jim & Shirley 
GORDON, John 

GOVIER, George & Doris 
GRAY, Walter 

GREEN, Hon. Sidney 
GREENWOOD, Paul & Betty 
GRENIER, Paul -E. 
GROLL, Art & Gwen 
GROVE, Mre.s- Ps 


HAMILTON, John 

HANSULD, Dr. John & Jan 
HARDING, Ross 

HARYETT, Cliff & Audrey 
HAUGH, Dr. Lan 

HIGGS, Rick 

HILELAER Ha! De 

HODGSON, Ted 
HOLUBOWICH, Frank 
HOPKINS, Dennis 

HORN, Hart 

HUMPHREYS, Reg 

HURDLE, Bruce 
HUTCHINSON, R. D. 
‘HUTCHESON, J. R. M. 
HYMAS, Ken 


IRWIN, Art 


JACK.» Peter 

JAMES > Carroll 

JEWEITT, Mr. & Mrs. George 
JONES, Carl & Marion 
JONES, Stan & Janet 
JONES, Ray & Yvonne 
JORDAN, A. T. 

JOYCE, Frederick 


KAISER, Edgar & Lilja 
KARVONEN, Doug & Brenda 
KILBURN, Lionel 

KIPNIS, Norm 

KOFFMAN, Mr. & Mrs. Albert 
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REPRESENTING 


Manitoba 
Association 
Alberta 
Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 
Quebec 
Association 
British Columbia 


New Brunswick 


Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 
Association 
Newfoundland — 
Canada.> ~ 
Alberta 


‘Association 


British Columbia 
Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
Canada 

Quebec 
Association 


Canada 


Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Association 
Association 
Ontario 
Canada 
Canada 


Association 
Saskatchewan 
Quebec 
Newfoundland 
Manitoba 


NAME 

LANGLOIS, Gonzague & Therese 
LAURIN, Andre 

LEBEL, Louis 

LEE. Hing? &? De to.thy 

LITTLE, Doug & Jean 

LLOYD, Roy & Rose 

LOCHRIE, Ed 

LUSICK, Duncan 


McCAMMON, George & Joan 
McCRODAN, Peter 


McCULLOUGH, Mr. & Mrs. Gordon 


McKAY, Ted & Mildred 
McKEE, Maurice & Clare 
McKEE, Walter & Bernice 
McKTLGOP,” Donn 

McNABB, Gordon 

MACEIJ, Hans 

MacKAY, Murray & Mary 
MacKENZIE, W. 


MANNARD, Dr. George & Florence 


MANNIX, Ron & Carol 
MARCH, R. R. 

MARIER, Andre 
MARSHALL, Bill & Marj. 
MASON, Miller 
MATTHEW, Bob & Lois 
MELLON, Dr? CG. Barry 
MIKKELBORG, Chuck 
MILLARD, -Vern 
MILLER, George 
MILLER, Robert 
MILLS, John 

MILNE, Lindsay 

MODE, Don ; 
MOERMAN, John & Nel 
MOHIDE, Dr. Tom 
MONTGOMERY , Larry 
MOORE,” -Bai LL 

MORRIVE.,. Bavry MH. 
MUNN, Don & Greta 
MUZYLOWSKI, Mike & Lesia 


NEIDERMAYER, A. 


NEWSON, Ralph . 
NIMSICK, Hon. & Mrs. Leo 
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REPRESENTING 


Association 


Quebec 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Bratish. Columbia 
Saskatchewan 
Association 
Canada 


Association 
Ontario 

New Brunswick 
Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
Newfoundland 
Canada 
Association 
Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Alberta 
Newfoundland 
Quebec 
Association 
Association 
Association 
Alberta 

New Brunswick 
Alberta 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Association 
Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick 
Ontarisc.. 
Alberta 
Association 
Canada 
Manitoba 
Manitoba 


Newfoundland 
Newfoundland 
British Columbia 


6 
————————— 


NAME 

O'CONNELL, Pat & Ann 
O'CONNOR, Larry & Helen 
OLIVIER, Charles A. 
OOSTENBRINK, Bill 
ORMAN, Rick 


PACE, Hon. & Mrs. Leonard A. 


PAGE, Garnet & Florence 
PARADIS, Guy 

- PARRES, Lew & Billie 
PARTRIDGE, Eric 
PATTERSON, Jack 

PEARCE, Gordon 

PECK, J. W. 

Preoucy, Mr. & Mrs. Paul E. 
PERRY, Charles A. 

PELERS, H. R. ; 

PIUZE, Lionel & Francoise 
POULOCK,. Mr. & Mrs. Gerry 
PORTER, John & Shirley 
POTTER, Dr. Re Rk. 

POXEN, J. S. 

POYEN, John & Betty 
PRATL,-M. Es 

PRYSLAK, Tony 

PYE, Ed 


BEYNOLDS, Dr. & Mrs. J. K, 
RILEY, Ray 

RITCHIE,,Burk & Margaret 
ROBINSON, Doug & Vi 
ROGOZA, Dennis 

ROPER, Jack & Win 

ROSS, Bilt 

ROSS, Mr. & Mrs. Bruce 
RUBEN, Bob 

RUELLAND, Jacques 
RUSSELL, Des 


ST... GNGE,, Victor 
SCHMITT, Don & Eleanor 
SEDWICK, Ray 

SEIFERLING, Paul & Ellen 
SHEA, Frank S. 

SHERIDAN, Don & Agnes 
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REPRESENTING 


Association 
Association 
Quebec 
Association 
Alberta 


Nova Scotia 
Association 
Quebec 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Canada 

Alberta 

British Columbia 
Newfoundland 
Manitoba 
Newfoundland 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Association 

New Brunswick 
British Columbia 
Association 
British Columbia 
Newfoundland 
Ontario 


Ontario 
Ontario 
Canada 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 
British Columbia 
Ontario 
Association 
Quebec 
Manitoba 


Association 
Ontario 

Association 
Association 
Nova Scotia 
Saskatchewan 


NAME 

SHKLANKA, Roman & Pat 
SHORT, Georgie 
SIROIS,. Bogert 
SKINNER, Lyle D. 
SMALLSHAW, Bud 

SMITH, Cy; is 

SMITH, Dave & Alice 
SMITH, Joba 6 Ataveon 
SPLCER. BEAL 
SPRACKLIN, Lorne 
SPRAGINS, Frank & Ne. 
STEEVES, Keith E.« 
STEVENS, Terry 
STEVENS, Walt 

SYMONS, A. Js 


TAMAKI, Tom & Mabel 
TANGUAY, Louis G,. 
TAPP, Gordon & Mary 
TAYLOR, Ron & Vi 
TETU, Jean 

TIEDE, Augie & Vicky 
TOOMBS, Ralph B. 
TRENT, Peter 


UPHAM, Mr. & Mrs. Merv. 


WADDELL, Bill 

WADGE, Norman H. 

WANK, Frank & Sheila 
WARICK, Joe & Emilie 
WARREN, R. W. 

WATSON, Bruce & Florence 
WATSON, D. 

WEBER, Dr. W. Ws 

WHELAN, Hon. & Mrs. Ed 

. WHITE, Len 

‘WHITE, Mr. & Mrs. Wendell 
WICKENS, Ray 
WILLIAMS, Camie & Dibs 
WILSON, W. 

WOOD, Tom 

WOOLLEY, Lloyd. . 
WOTHERSPOON, Sack & Edith 


YOUNG, Alan & Doreen 
ZORYCHTA, Herb 
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REPRESENTING, 


New Brunswick 
Saskatchewan 
Quebec 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Canada 
Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia 
Association 
Newfoundland 
Alberta 


British Columbia 


Association 
British Columbia 
Canada 


Saskatchewan 
Quebec 
Association 
Association 
Quebec 
Newfoundland 
Canada 


Prince Edward Island 


Association 


Nova Scotia 
Association 
Newfoundland 
Manitoba 

New Brunswick 
Manitoba 

Canada 
Association 
Saskatchewan 
British Columbia 


‘Newfoundland 


AssociLat Lon 
Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatchewan 


New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 


PETEGA TES: AND 0B © Rey penes 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources 


Nimsick, Hon, Leo T, 
Pres, Dr, Jim T. 
Horn, Hart 


Grove, Mrs. P. 
Peck, J. W. 
Poyen, J. S. 


Ross, W. W. 


Wilson, Walter 


Anderson, Norman Fording/CanPac 

Axford, Don Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd, 

DeAnna, Ezner ; 

Little, Doug Placer Development Limited 

Fratc, ME. Utah Mines Ltd. 

Steeves, Keith E. Bethlehem Copper Corporation 

Stevens, Walt Gulf Oil Canada 

White, Len Royal Bank of Canada, Mining 
Services 


ra A 


ALBERTA 


Department _of Energy and Natural Resources 
Getty, Hon. Don R. | 
Mellon, Dr. G, Barry 

Day, M. J. 


Cook, Bob 

Cooke, L. J. 
Fulford, George 
Holubowich, Frank J. 
Montgomery, L. H. 
Orman, Rick 

Wood, Tom 


Energy Resources Conservation Board 


Govier, Dr. G. W. 
Millard, Vern 


Aschacker, M. 

Industry 

Bristow, A. B. Jr. Chevron Standard Limited 
Cameron, G. W. (Scotty) Pan Alberta Gas Ltd. 

Dickie, Bill 

Ebbels, Jack C. Shell Canada Limited 
Humphreys, Reg. D. Great Canadian Oil Sands Ltd. 
Mannix, R. N. Manalta Coal Ltd. 

Pearce, H. Gordon Foster Research Limited 
Spragins, Frank K. Syncrude Canada Ltd. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Department of Mineral Resources 
Whelan, Hon. Ed. 

Wotherspoon, Jack G, 

MacKay, E. Murray 

Tamaki, Tom S. 


Beck, Dr. Les S. 
Coons, R. Mel 
Gillard, Doug. 
- Karvonen, Doug. 
Mode, Don H. 
Sheridan, Don J. 
Short, Mrs. G. 
Smallshaw, Fs Ho: (Bud) 


| Department of Labour 
Alderman, John R. 


oe 


om. SASKATCHEWAN (cont'd) 
Executive Council 
Burton, John S, 


Energy Secretariat 
Black, Peter 


Lloyd, Roy 

Rogoza, Dennis 

Industry 

Berg, Cliff A. | Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Corp. 
Bragg, J. Gordon Hudson Bay Exploration and Development 
Francis, David R. Saskatchewan Mining Development Corp. 
Greenwood, Paul Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Corp. 
Haryett, Cliff R. Duval Corporation of Canada 

Hurdle, Bruce E. Cominco Ltd. 

Jack, Peter S. Potash Company of America 

Lee, Hing Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Corp. 

McKay, E. G. Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Corp. 
Mills, John C, Saskatchewan Minerals 
Partridge, Eric Mining Consultant | 

Pollock, Gerry Saskatchewan Mining Development Corp. 
Robinson, Doug. Manitoba & Saskatchewan Coal Co. 
Smith, Dave Saskatchewan Mining Development Corp. 


Woolley, F. Lloyd ~ Horn River Resources Ltd. 


MANITOBA 


Department of Mines, Resources & Environmental Management 
- Green, Hon. Sidney 
Cawley, Jas. T. 
Roper, Jack S. 
, Dr. lan 


Russell, J. Des 
Skinner, Lyle D. 


Department of Finance 
Perry, Charles A. 
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MANITOBA - (cont'd) : 


Industry 4 

Goodman, Jim E. Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co. 
Limited 

Koffman, Albert A. - Manitoba Mineral Resources Ltd. 

Lebel, J. Louis Chevron Standard Limited 

Munn, Don E. The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited 

Muzylowski, Mike Granges Exploration AB 

Parres, Lew Mining Consultant . 

Warick, Joe S. Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co. 
Limited | 

Watson, Bruce I. Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd. 

Williams, Camie T. Tantalum Mining Corp. of Canada 


ONTARIO 


Ministry of Natural Resources 
Reynolds; Dr. J. K. 


Jewett, George A. 
McCrodan, Peter B. 
Mohide, Dr. Tom 
Pye, Ed. 

Riley, Ray A. 


Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs 
Fordyce, Mrs, Michele 


Industry 

Allen, Gordon A, © Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited . 

Brissenden, Mrs. W.G. (Jeari) Brunswick Mining & Smelting Corp, Ltd.: 

Gray, Walter The International Company of Canada, 
Limited . be 

Harding, Ross . ‘The International Nickel Co. of Canada 

Limited 

Jones, Ray Steep Rock Iron Ore Co. 

Miller, e.C,. George Centre of Resource Studies 

Ross, GC, Bricése | Hollinger Mines Limited 


Schmitt, Don Eo. . Central Canada Potash Co. Ltd. 
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QUEBEC 


Department of Natural Resources 


Cournoyer, Hon. Jean 
Gilbert, Dr. J. -E. 


Chapleau, Gilbert 
Grenier, Paul -E, 
Laurin, Andre 

Marier, Andre 

Olivier, Dr. Charles -A. 
Paradis, Guy 

Tanquay, Louis -G. 


Quebec Bureau of Statistics 


Godbout, Andre 

Government of Quebec - undifferentiated 

Boucher, G. R. 

Ruelland, Jacques 

Sirois, Roger 

Tetu, Jean 

Industry 

Carbonneau, Come — . Soquem 

Cloutier, Bernard Soquip i 
Hutcheson, J; R. M. } Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd. 
Kilburn, Lionel C. © Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd. 
Miller, Robert Noranda Exploration Co. Ltd. 
Piuze, Lionel C. Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Ltd. 


. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Department of Natural Resources 


Boudreau, Hon. Roland 
Bishop, R. L. (Bob) 


Corman, Dale 
Coughlin, E. K. 
Davis, Dallas 
Gemmell, Don 
Hamilton, John 
Potter, Dc, KR. 
Warren, R. W. 


Industry 

Beliveau, Lucien C. Sullivan Mining Group Ltd. 

Bell, Alan V. Montreal Engineering Co. Ltd. 

Bourgoin, Bert Consolidated Durham Mines and 
Resources Ltd. 

Brummer, J. J. Canadian Occidental Pet. Ltd. | 

Buzas, A. Anaconda Canada Ltd. 

Ford, D. H. Brunswick Mining & Smelting Corp. Ltd. 

McCullough, Gordon Heath Steele Mines Ltd. 

McKee, Maurice Heath Steele Mines Ltd. 

Mannard, Dr. George W. Texasgulf Canada Ltd. 

Mikkelborg, Chuck Canadian Occidental Pet. Ltd. 

Moerman, John Brunswick Mining & Smelting Corp. Ltd. 

Shklanka, Roman Canex Placer Ltd. 


Young, Alan . Brunswick Mining & Smelting Corp. Ltd. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Department of Mines 


Pace, Hon. Leonard A. 
Smith, Dr. John C. 


James, Carroll 
MacKenzie, W. 

Shea, Frank S. 
Zorychta, Herb 
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NOVA SCOTIA (cont'd) 


feng Indusry 
z Berry, Cameron G, Shawnee Petroleums Limited 
L _ Cameron, J. R. (Bob) ' National Gypsum (Canada) Ltd. 
; Sing, DE,"R: M. St. Joseph Explorations Ltd. 
nea} Hansuld, Dr. John 7 Amax Exploration 
is Waddell, W. H. ’ Murphy Oil Co. Ltd. 
4 PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
gs pas ike 1 ae 
Campbell, Ken J. Texaco, Exploration 
Trent, Peter Petrofina 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Department of Mines and Energy 
McKillop, John H. 


Fleming, John 
Hillier, H. D. 
Kipnis, Norm 
March, R. R. 
Peters, H. R. 
Spracklin, Lorne 


Industry 

Beavan, A. P. British Newfoundland Exploration Ltd. 
Carr, Mike 

Daft, D., E. Eastcan Exploration Ltd. 

McKee, Walter Canadian Industries Ltd. 

* Neidermayer, A. Amoco Canada Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
Newson, Ralph British Newfoundland Exploration Ltd. 
Penny, Paul E. Iron Ore Company of Canada 
Pryslak, Tony The Price Co. Ltd. 

Tiede, Augie The Flintkote Co. of Canada 
Wank, Frank Teck Corp. 
White, Wendell Labrador Mining and Exploration Co. 


Ltd. 
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GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


. Energy Mines and Resources 
MacNabb, Gordon M. Snith, G. hy 


Mineral Development Sector 


Beard, W. J. Elver, R. B. Hutchinson, R. D. 
Burke, B. Hodgson, E. C. Watson, D. 


Energy Sector 
Crosby, D. G. | Toombs, R. B, 


Science and Technology Sector 
Cochrane, T. S. Darnley, A. G. Findlay, D. C. 


National Energy Board 
Crowe, he Be 
Indian and Northern Affairs 


Irwin, A. Jordan, A. T. Joyce, F. J. 
Patterson, J. Ritchie, B. 


Statistics Canada 


Lusick, D. Symons , A, J. 
Finance 
Cliffe, K. 
Federal - Provincial Relations Office * 


Dumoulin, J. D. 


Manpower and Immigration 
‘Morratt; JH, i. 
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Baker, Percy A. 
Bloy, H. 
Bonus, John L. 


Burke, Gaffney, Ted 


Callander, W. K. 
Cheesman, Dr. R. L. 
Clarke, P 
Costello, W. 


Falkowski, Paul 
France, Tom 


Gilchrist, G. L. 
Gordon, John 
Groll, Art 

Higgs, F. G, (Rick) 
Hopkins, Dennis 
Hymas, Ken 

Jones, D. Carl 
Jones, Stan 


Kaiser, Edgar F. 
Langlois, Gonzague 
Lochrie, Ed 
McCammon, George 
Maceij, Hans 
Marshall, W. J. 
Mason, Miller 
Matthew, R. R. 
Milne, Lindsay 
Moore, W. A. 
O'Connell, P. D. 


O'Connor, L. G. 
Oestenbrink, W. L. 
Page, Garnet 
Porter, John C. 


Poyen, John S. 
Ruben, R. F. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Canadian Petroleum Assoc, (Ont.) 
Mining Association of Manitoba 
Mining Association of Canada (Sask. ) 
Manitoba Prospectors and Developers 
Association 
Saskatchewan Mining Association 
Saskatchewan Mining Association 
Ontario Mining Association 
The Mining Association of Canada 
(Sask. ) 
United Steelworkers of America : 
ape Petroleum Assoc. of Canada 
Bate) 
United Bitar se: of America (Ont.) 
Saskatchewan Mining Association 
Canadian Petroleum Assoc, (Sask.) 
B.C, & Yukon Chamber of Mines 
Mining Assoc. of Canada (Sask.) 
Ontario Mining Association _ 
Canadian Petroleum Assoc, (Sask.) - 
Canadian Assoc. of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors (Sask. ) 
Coal Association of Canada (B.C.) 
Quebec Metal Mining Assoc. Inc. 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
Quebec Asbestos Mining Assoc. 
Canadian Petroleum Association 
Ontario Mining Association 
Mining Association of B.C, 
Mining Association of B.C. 
Canadian Petroleum Assoc. (Alta.) 
The Mining Assoc. of Manitoba 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy (Sask. ) 
Ontario Natural Gas Association 
Canadian Petroleum Assoc. (Ont.) 
Coal Association of Canada 
Independent Petroleum Assoc. of 
Canada (Alta.) 
Canadian Petroleum Assoc. 
Independent Petroleum Assoc.’ (Alta.) 
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St. Onge, Victor 
Sedgwick, Ray 
Seiferling, Paul 
Spicer, W. W. 
Stevens, Terry 


Tapp, E. G, 
Taylor, R. R. 
Upham, Merv. 

_ Wadge, N. H. 
Weber, Dr. W. W. 


Wickens, C. R. 


Quebec of Canada Metal Mining Assoc. 
Canadian Labour Congress (Sask. ) 
Canadian Petroleum Assoc. (Sask.) 
Canadian Petroleum Assoc, (Sask.) 
United Steelworkers of America 
(Sask. ) 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy (Que.) 

Ontario Mining Association 

Mining Association of Canada (Sask. ) 


Ontario Mining Association 


Prospectors and Developers Assoc. 
(Ont. ) 

Eastcoast Petroleum Operators Assoc. 
(Nfld. ) 
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Opening Plenary Session 
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OPENING ADDRESS BY 
HONOURABLE ED. WHELAN 
MINISTER - DEPARTMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES - 
PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


Good Morning Delegates, 


I'm sure that you're all in an exhuberant mood 
and that you had a good nights sleep and that you're ready 
to go. | 


} 


On behalf of the government, I want to welcome you 
here, Our government of Saskatchewan is pleased to host the 

-thirty-second Mines Ministers’ Conference, As the Minister 
responsible for that jurisdiction in our province, it is an 
honor and distinct pleasure to say "Welcome to Saskatchewan." 
This is the second meeting of the Mines Ministers to be held 
in the "Hub City" of Saskatoon, | . 

The city's name is derived from the Cree Indian 
word 'mis-sask-quah-too-min''* the name of the beautiful 
blossoming shrub which groweth profusely along the South 
Saskatchewan River and whose luscious fruits are known as 
Saskatoons. Elsewhere the shrub is known by less romantic 
names, the Shad Bush, June Berry or Service Berry. 

| Our staff has worked around the clock to organize 
a program that will keep you busy considering policies and 
problems of the industries that are associated with mining. 
In addition there are receptions and tours that will make 
you feel welcome in Saskatchewan and in the City of Saska- 
toon, The staff of our department is ready and anxious to 
be of assistance to you at anytime. I was telling & dot of 
the delegates this morning, that if anyone needs their socks 
wrung out or their shirts rinsed and ironed, just look for 
the fellow with the green and white badge and I'm sure they'll 


* (Carpet of flowers) 
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accomodate you. They are a very accommodating group 
of people. | | 

We meet at a time in the history of our country 
when the world seeks sources of energy. These sources of 
energy are to be found in many parts of Canada. 

Canada, in this respect is probably the ehee 
and the most fortunate country in the world. As always 
under consideration, is the administration of these re- 
sources to benefit the people of Canada and their use in 
such a way that they will benefit all mankind. This 
responsibility weighs on any Minister of Mines in any 
province in this country. Those who work in developing, 
particularly energy resources and energy material, must 
feel the challenge very keenly. In such an atmosphere, we 
meet in Saskatoon, for the second time. When the 8th Con- 


ference convened here in 1951, Saskatoon was home to about 
53,000 people. Today there are approximately 140,000 people 
in this City. In 1951 Saskatoon was the centre for only the 
agricultural industry, even then of considerable worth and 
much more valuable today. It had no pretentions to be sought 
out as a mining centre. Today Saskatoon is a truly, true 
mining centre. As one enters the City the impact of a potash 
mining industry becomes immediately apparent, with a sight of 
-a section of tubbing* on its steel and of concrete foundation. 
It is perhaps the only noticeable indication that Saskatoon 
is a mining centre as the six underground potash mines in 
the vicinity are located at some distance from the city; 

it is a fitting monument, its very startling, it is grace- 
ful and. environmental, somehow it points out the.contrast 
between mine-workings, over 3000 feet underground, and a 
gentler light, under the sun and-clouds of this wide open 
sky country. In the Saskatoon area the mining industry is 
the potash industry and for Saskatchewan ‘the potash industry 


* metal lining for shaft in potash mine 
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is second’ only to oil in value. 
In 1974 out of a total value of mineral sales 

of $782 million, crude oil contributed $397 million or 
approximately 50%, whereas potash sales were worth $312 
million or 40% of the total. In 1951 the value of Sask- 
atchewan's mineral production was $51 million, In 1974 
the value has increased by more than fifteen times to 

$782 million. These figures are perhaps unimpressive 

when set along side those of the four mining giants | 
among the provinces; Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario 
‘and Quebec. But we rank fifth in 1974 and we feel that 
“this is a good showing for a province still thought of 

by most Canadians as flat prairies, producing mainly 

wheat and agricultural products. Compared with other 
provinces, mining is not an old industry here. Mining 

of lignite coal goes back to 1880 and it has been mined 
continously since 1892, Clay for making bricks commerc- 
ially is recorded in 1905 but probably goes back to 1886, 
at least. Sodium sulphate was first produced in 1918, 
salt in 1920, gold and silver in 1932, copper and zinc 

in 1933, natural gas in 1934, crude oil in 1940 and potash 
anos oe | 3 ro 

From a Canadian standpoint Saskatchewan is an 

important supplier of sodium sulphate, helium, crude oil, 
uranium and potash; five of the twenty odd mineral items 
produced in this province. Until 1969, Saskatchewan was 
the only Canadian source of natural sodium sulphate; Alberta 
now has a plant. Canadian Helium Limited has wells at Swift 
Current producing Canada's only helium along with nitrogen. 
In 1974 the province's crude oil wells yielded 74 million 
barrels, 12% of Canada's total of 616,000,000 barrels. We 


share with Ontario, Canada's uranium production. 


be 


This year Gulf Canada's mine at Rabbit Lake | 
will add its output to that of Eldorado at Beaverlodge 
and in 2 or 3 years there will be another producer at. 
Cluff Lake, when Amok Ltd. comes onstream.— Over a 
million pounds of uranium oxide was produced in 1974, 
but potash is Saskatchewan's pride and also of Saskatoon's 
pride. Within this city's trading area, are located 6 
mines and mill complexes. Some of these will be visited 
by many of you following this Conference. 

Close to Saskatoon at Patience Lake is Potash 
Company of America, the pioneer for the industry in this 
province. The others are Alwinsal Potash’ of Canada Limited, 
Central Canada Potash Co, Ltd., APM Operators Ltd, , Cominco © 
Ltd. and Duval Corporation of Canada. Saskatchewan's remain- 
ing 3 potash mines are at Esterhazy, Regina and Rocanville. 
The six potash complexes in the Saskatoon area contributed 


nearly 3 million tons of potassium oxide, K90, to the total 
1974 production from this province. Of over six million 
tons perhaps there is strong justification for calling 
Saskatoon the Potash Capital of the world. 

The townsite which was to be Saskatoon was survey- 
ed in 1883 and reached the status of a city in 1906. A 
significant factor contributing to the cities growth has 
been its location. In the centre of 76 million acres or 
120,000 square miles, which constitutes a southern half of 
Saskatchewan, both CP rail and CNR radiate lines from this 
centre as do the bus lines of Saskatchewan Transportation — 
‘Co. and the Western Canadian Greyhound. Air Canada supplies 
jet service, east and west and Norcan provides service nort 
and south. The Saskatchewan Government Air Ambulance Servi 
is based here. In addition between 375 and 400 transport 
‘trucks arrivals and departures are scheduled daily, using th 
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excellent road system leading to the city of Saskatoon. 

To recap briefly regarding the future of min- 
ing in this province, exploration for new mineral reserves 
is going on over most of the 250,000 square miles of Sask- 
atchewan. The 92,000 square miles of our Precambrian 
shield is being examined for metal, notably uranium by a 
significant force of exploration specialists, There is a 
vast region of 40,000 square miles between the Precambrian 
and the northern limits of the southern part of Sask- 
atchewan which is being surveyed, that is also being search- 
ed under a planned program for non-metallic minerals. A 
-considerable part of the remainder, mainly in the southern 
half of the province, continues to be the scene of a hunt 
TOF -Oi eand. gas. ) 

We meet in Saskatoon, a centre that provides an 
excellent background for the Conference of Ministers who 
administer the laws and regulations of an industry that 
has become even more crucial perhaps to our existence since 
a year ago. | 

The agenda and topics for discussion offer an 
opportunity for ideas and opinions. Opinions that will be 
quoted and considered by the leaders of industry, law and 
government. We are delighted that the group is so widely 
representative and that the attendance here today is so 
high. 

On behalf of the government of Saskatchewan, may 
I say to you again, a warm, warm welcome. We hope that you 
will enjoy your stay and best wishes for a successful, val- 


uable and pertinent discussion. 
Ladies and gentlemen we have been talking about 


Saskatoon. We have with us this morning, the first citizen 
of this community, he's a man who has been an alderman for 
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the City of Saskatoon for 18 years, he has been the 
Mayor of Saskatoon for 4 years and judging from the way 
he handles his responsibilities, maybe many more years, 
and he igs a citizen who has lived here for 58 years. I 
knew him when he was the president of the Saskatoon and 
district Lever Company, a long time ago. I won't tell 
him how long ago it was. But I want to introduce to you 


now his Worship Mayor Bert Sears. 
HIS WORSHIP BERT SEARS - MAYOR OF SASKATOON 


I suppose I should be formal and say ''Thank Row. 
Mr. Minister, but I'm going to say "Thank You, Ed." 


Honourable Ministers, ladies and gentlemen: 


Its a great pleasure to welcome you here to Sask- 
atoon. It is a Convention City but I think this convention 
is of great importance to all of us. I just attended another 
convention across the road; the Western Canada Firefighters, 
so if things get too hot you have got good assistance right 
across the road here. 

I think after the opening remarks by your Chairman, 
there is very little more I can say about Saskatoon. I am 
certainly proud of Saskatoon and very proud of the position 
that we are playing in the province and the part the province 
is going to play not only to. the rest of Canada but also to 
the world in general. We are very, very fortunate we're com- 
ing off this year with another good crop and the weather is 
improving so the crop will be taken off this week, 

Saskatoon ‘had many honors bestowed upon it and some 
of the names the Chairman mentioned; Hub City, City Beauti- 
ful, City of Bridges, Potash Capital of the world, so on and 


on ie ee 


so forth. Quite true they're names that were handed 
on to us by various people and the very many hundreds 
of people that attended this city, either as ‘tourists 
or delegates at these conventions. Last year we had 35 
major conventions here with 105,000 delegates. 

We have a reputation for hospitality which that 
I hope, you'll enjoy while you, ate. herein our City, it 
is a nice City. It is a well planned City and as I say 
I've lived here for 58 years and I've seen it grow from 


a cinderella city through the depression years when for 


two years you looked out in the summertime and you could 


hardly see the sun. Its just like an orange ball in the 


sky, with the dust blowing and nothing but Russian iWeb 
stles growing. We, like the Maritimes, had serious pov- 
erty here and I might say to our Ministers from the Mari- 
times, they gave us a great deal of help during those 
days, sending us up potatoes and cod fish, and this helped 
to keep a lot of our people alive. 

We've come a long way. We didn't know what wonder- 
ful opportunities we had in this province and the wonderful 
opportunities that lie ahead for us not only to help us 
but to help the rest of Canada. There is a great deal of 
resources here in this province and we are very fortunate 
here in the hub city to be located in the centre of them. 

Saskatoon is booming and I think this year we will 
end up as the fastest growing city in Canada. Our highest 
year of building permits was 1967 when we had 57 million 
dollars worth of permits and from that time we went down- 
hill until it started to come up 2 years ago; last year 
$51 million. To date, this year, we're over $90 million 
and we should reachabout $120 million in building permits. 
Of that number about 25 will be for new homes or housing 
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units in the city, the rest is institutional, commercial 
and industrial. There are great things in store for 0S. 
There are a great number of new research centers going 
in here. One in particular which will be of great value 
to all of us is a protein, oil and starch research centre 
which will be under construction within a month. 

Saskatoon covers 42 square miles and the popula- 
tion runs between 140 and 150,000 people. It is hard to 
get our census accurate because we have a very large in- 
flux of native people here as they do in Regina. We have 
about 12,000 natives living in our city now and they' re 
pretty mobile and they are in and out again and they are 
coming from all parts of Canada. | 

But we have some wonderful things here, we would 
like you to see while here in Saskatoon. We have as many 
of you know about 5 or 6 years ago we relocated our rail 
yard from the centre of town and we now have in its place 
a major shopping complex and our Centennial auditorium. 
And we have our Art Gallery slightly down the riverbank 


here and our Western Development museum I know you're going 


to see that and our University Campus. We have a very nice 
park with a zoo in it, its not too well known across Canada. 
sof hope you have the opportunity to get around and see 
some of these things. 

May I say, in closing that I'm very impressed with 
the opportunity to have so many distinguished people here in 
our community. I think the only time I've ever been on a= 
platform previously with Mr. Green, the Minister from Manitob 
was at the tri-level conference. We are looking forward to 
these conferences which are a conference of the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors, representing all the local govern- 
ments in Canada, with the provincial governments and federal 
government on sharing of tax dollars. The municipalities am 
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really in a bind and there is so much that we can do 
for Canadian people. I think we have an opportunity 
right now to know that we are representing the people 
of Candda, regardless of our position, Because what 
affects one community also affects another one and we 
have had the problem you know, that we have been re- 
ferred upon as the blue-eyed Arabs here. But let me tell 
you with my association across Canada and the people that 
come here, we are all Canadians and we are here at this 
time now, to do something for Canada. 

May I wish you every success in this Conference. 
I trust your stay here will be most rewarding and most 
enjoyable, and if there is anything in the city that we 
can do, please call upon us. | . 


Thank you very much. 


CHAIRMAN - ED WHELAN 
Thanks very much Your Worship Bert Sears. 


I'm sure that everyone of you would like to meet 
the Ministers that are on hand this morning, and I'm going 
to give you a run down starting as they appear in your little 
handbook, I'll-ask the Minister to identify himself. First 
I'm going to ask each Minister to put his hand up and wave. 
I don't think it is necessary to stand up. 

First, the Hon. Leo Nimsick from the province of 
British Columbia. Leo. And then we'll jump a couple of 
them to this guy Whelan who is supposed to be chairing 
this meeting. Hon. Sidney Green, Minister of Mines Resources 
and Environmental Management from the province of Manitoba. 
Hon. Jean Cournoyer, Minister of Natural Resources from the 
province of Quebec. Hon. Roland Boudreau, Minister of Nat- 


ural Resources from the province of New Brunswick. 
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Hon. Leonard A. Pace, Minister of Mines from the province 
of Nova Scotia. , 

I should give you the background of the next few 
people. | : 
The Hon, Don Getty, I understand will be here 
later today. The Alberta delegation tell me they expect 
him later in the afternoon. He's the Minister from the 
province of Alberta, The two that are unavoidably detained, — 
I think, have a good excuse. 
The Hon. Leo Bernier, from the province of Ontario, 

is busily engaged, I believe, in an election campaign. The 
Hon, Leo Berry from the province of Newfoundland is also 
unavoidably detained for the same reason. 

Hon. John H. Malone from the province of Prince 
Edward Island is representing Canada at the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association in Australia and will not be 
in attendance. 

I have the distinct pleasure of introducing to 
you a person that we were fortunate enough to obtain as — 
the guest speaker to this meeting of the Mines Ministers. 
He was born in the province of Quebec. He has 2 sons. 

Is very active in church work, I understand that his 

hobby is sailing. He has a Bachelor of Commerce which 

he obtained at McGill University. He began his business. 
career with Sun Life. He went’ over to Noranda Mines in 
1956 and rapidly he rose to Auditor, Ass't. Treasurer, 
Assistant to the President, Executive Assistant Director, 
Assistant to Vice-President, Executive Vice-President and 
then the President in 1968. That position he still holds. 
He'sechairman of the Board of Directors of British Columbia 


Forest Products and Director of many other organizations 
associated with mining including Central Canada Potash | 
and Gulf Oil Canada Limited who have operations in the 
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province of Saskatchewan. 

He's a member of the board of Governors of 
York University of Upper Canada College. He's a trustee 
of the Toronto General Hospital. I think he's eminently 
qualified to address this meeting. 

His subject is the management of our mineral 
resources, He's the President of The Mining Association 


of Canada, I'm proud to introduce to you, Alfred Powis. 


| 
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MR. ALFRED POWIS - 


-Mr. Chairman, Your Worship, Honourable Ministers, Ladies 


and Gentlemen: 
At the outset Mr. Whelan and I should Thank You 
for what must be one of the kinder introductions given 


to a delinquent taxpayer, I regret that of course I forgot 
to bring the cheques, 


The theme of your conference this year is the 
management of our mineral resources, and I am indeed 


honoured to have been invited here to discuss the far- 


reaching and complex subject. Few challenges facing Canada 

in the future will bear more importantly on all of us than 
the proper resolution of this issue. It is highly sensitive, 
involving many of our social, political and economic 
perceptions and goals. It also involves much of our approach 
to international relations, particularly with our principal 
trading partners. 

At the outset, I must express the hope that your 
invitation to a representative of the private sector to 
discuss management of our mineral resources implies that 
you still view us as a continuing element in this field, 
Lately, we've begun to wonder. 

In resources, we have in Canada an exceptionally 
strong base. This base was developed essentially by the 
private sector, aided by favourable government policies 
and supporting services, Minerals are not assets until 
they're found and developed, a process which requires a 
great deal of skill and high-risk capital. Historically, 
this has been provided by the private sector, and no more 
effective mechanism for mobilizing the required management, 
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technology and capital is in place or in sight. 
However, the private sector does have a serious 

weakness. Its management has been put in place on the 

basis ofits presumed ability to manage, not its political 


skills. It has gone about its business in the past secure 
in the belief that it was doing an effective job of finding 
and developing Canada's resources, and that the benefits of 
this were obvious to all. With the role and place of the 
private sector now being called into question, management,, 
generally is poorly equipped to operate in the new politic- 
ized environment facing it. 

There was a clear endorsement of’ the role of the 
private sector in the document agreed to by all Canadian 
governments in April, 1973 out Lining the twelve essential 
mineral policy objectives*. Among other things, it stated 
that “both industry and government have distinctive but 
interdependent roles to play in how minerals can best con- 
tribute to future economic and social development of the 
Nation". It also stated that "a commercially viable and 
competitive industrial structure is necessary for sound 
national development". — 

In the intervening 28 months, however, much has 
happened which, in the view of the private sector, casts 
doubt on the commitment of Canadian governments to these 
concepts, If we are to make progess in devising an effect- 
ive mineral policy for Canada, it would be useful to have a 
restatement that the private. sector is considered to be an. 
essential and continuing element in the field of mineral 
resource management and development and I invite the Ministe 
present to include such a statement in their Conference find 
ings. 


at. 


* "Mineral Policy Objectives for Canada" 
A Statement by Federal and Provincial, Ministers 
Responsible for Mineral Policy - 1973 
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Such a statement would help to mitigate the 
adversary attitudes between government and industry which 
unfortunately have hardened recently. It would also pro- 


vide a firm base upon which to develop some really meaning- 


ful discussions between governments and the industry. 
The mining industry has publicly endorsed the 


mineral policy objective referred to earlier and, short- 


ly after their publication, the Mining Association put for- 
ward some suggestions for mechanisms of consultation to 


translate these objectives into appropriate strategies, We 


remain ready to co-operate fully in determing the most effect- 


ive methods to reach the main national goal - which is - to 


obtain optimum benefit to Canada from present and future use 


of minerals. 

But if we are to achieve this goal, then government 
and industry must find better ways to play the "distinctive 
but interdependent roles" referred to in the minerals policy 
objectives document. 

The private sector would prefer that governments 
simply establish a legislative framework providing reason- 
able encouragement to exploration and development, leaving 
industry to-do its own thing with a minimum of interference. 
And my own prejudices lead me to believe that this would 
provide, in the long run, the best result for Canada. 

However, this simply isn't going to happen. We 
are living through a trend of growing government involvement 
in all sectors of the economy - a trend which is probably one 
of the inevitable by-products of the growing complexity of 
our society. 

Of course, there are dangers inherent in any trend, 
and we should guard against expediency and excess. We should 
remember that government involvement should not be a goal in 


itself, but only a means to achieve desired public objectives. 
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Furthermore, we should recognize that whenever 
governments become more involved in a particular sector 
of our economy, there are bound to be new problems, Busi- 
ness has developed its planning within the framework of 
contractual arrangements, but recent experience demonstrates 
that agreements involving governments bear little resembl- 
ance to the stability of business contract law. | 

In some instances, governments have unilaterally 
altered agreements. In others, they have used their 


sovereign powers to overrule or change existing resource 


contracts, leases, ownership rights and so forth. Increased 
discretionary powers by regulatory authorities create continu 
changes in the rules. 

To some of us, these trends are disturbing in terms 
of their ultimate impact on individual freedom, Aside from 
ideology, we should ask ourselves on a pragmatic level what 
impact this sort of unstable framework will have on the 
future development of Canada. 

As Theodore White observed in his recent book* 
about Watergate: ‘The free enterprise system is at once 
a system of production and of psychological attitudes. 
Attitudes rest on confidence in government. The strength 
and vitality of the system come from the freedom this 
confidence gives people to plan their own futures .... an 
immigrant father to send his son to college, a dabbler in 
real estate to put his money into new garden apartments, 
a great corporation to install a new paper mill.’ But these 
myriad overlapping individual plans are all based on confide 
in the government, that government will keep the rules of th 
game roughly as they were when the plans were madé. ..+«.u 


*"Breach of Faith - The Fall of Richard Nixon" 
Theordore H. White - 1975 
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When confidence in any government weakens, men think 

in terms of a week, a month, a year - not the long-range 
future... Planning in a period of uncertainty, whether 
individual or corporate, must focus on the now." 

More than most endeavours, discovery and 
development of resources involve extended lead times 
and very long range planning. Confidence is an absolut- 
ely essential ingredient in this process, 

It is my conviction that obtaining the "optimum 
benefit to Canada from the present and future use of 
minerals" will require a continuation of the traditional 
role of the private sector. At the same time, it will 
also require in today's world an unprecedented level of 
co-operation and co-ordination between governments and 
industry in the formulation of management strategies. 
Moreover, it is my conviction. that.a.solution.to.oux 
obvious present problems in this area will be of critical 
importance to the people of Canada, | 

This conviction was reinforced by the recent 
report of the Economic Council of Canada on trade strategy*, 
This is a sobering document which identifies major trends 
of historic importance in today's changing world economy. 
These include the shift of the economic superpowers of 
the U.S., Europe and Japan towards a post-industrial 
economy based on intellectual capital, high technology 
and major international service facilities. At the same 
time, manufacturing of standard-technology goods is shift- 
ing increasingly to low-wage areas of the world. 

What is taking shape is an integrated international 
economic system in which Canada's place is difficult to 


identify. 


*"Looking Outward - A New Trade Strategy for Canada" 
The Economic Council of Canada, 1975 
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The Council paints a picture of a Canadian economy 
ill-suited to compete in a new world of low-cost 
manufacturing labour, high productivity, sophisticated 
technology and mass markets. A hundred years of pro- 
tection have left us with a small domestic market in 
which too many firms compete inefficiently. The Economic 
Council contends that we lack business management expert- 
ise, technological competence and the industrial base 
from which to generate our own post-industrial ideas and 
services to sell to the rest of the world. Our only real 
assets are said to be an educated population and raw 
materials. 3 
Even if this dismal picture is accepted, mining 


is clearly one of the exceptions to it. Real output per 


employee is about three times that for the economy as a 
whole, and while wages are well above the national average, 
the industry is internationally competitive, without any 
need for protection. Moreover, our expertise and technology 
in mining and related fields are: internationally respected 
and widely sought-after,and this has been achieved by an 
industry which is over 50% Canadian-owned and overwhelm- 
ingly Canadian-managed. 

The Chairman of the Economic Council has argued 
that our national preoccupation with encouragement of 
manufacturing to provide jobs is misdirected, since pop-. 
ulation growth in Canada will be slowing down in future 
and our basic problem will become a shortage of labour, 

He points out that the relentless tendency of manufacturing 
industries to locate in southern Ontario creates problems 
in terms of national unity and massive metropolitan con- 
centration. He suggests that we should stop trying to do 
everything and specialize in fields where we have a compara 
tive advantage. . He forecasts a renewed emphasis on primary 


at 
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industry accompanied by accelerated development of those 
regions outside our existing urban agglomerations. If 
we are to maintain, let alone improve, the living stand- 
ards of Canadians in the context of world economic trends, 
this prescription’is clearly correct. 

But what about our ability to expand mine output? 
In this connection, a recent study* prepared by the federal 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, forecasts Canada's 
future markets - domestic and export - for the seven 


commodities which account for over 90% of the value of our 


mine production. While there is considerable variation from 
commodity to commodity, it concluded that available markets 


will support at least a tripling of Canadian mine production 
over the next 25 years. 

If this increased production is to occur, it is 
apparent from the study that it must all come from new 
mines, and that other new mines must be developed to re- 
place those which will cease production during this period. 

In effect, we will need as many new discoveries as were made 
during the 1946-70 period, some 228 of them, If we fail to 
achieve this, it won't be because we have run out of resources 
of major metals in the ground, The report itself is quite 
clear on this, and states that Canada's physical resource 
base is more than adequate to support the projected rate 

of growth to the year 2000 and beyond. 

Aside from maintenance of a favourable cost structure, 
successful exploration is clearly essential to the realization 
of our opportunities. The report suggests that this will 
require average annual exploration expenditures of $200 
million in constant dollars. This is about triplethe average 
in the 1951-70 period, reflecting the declining yield of 
discoveries per exploration dollar. In addition, to develop 


*"Mineral Area Planning Study" 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources - 1975 
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the new mines, capital expenditures will have to average 
nearly $1 billion per year in constant dollars, about 
twice the average over the past 15 years. Nevertheless, 
these expenditures are considered to be well within the 
capability of a well-performing Canadian economy. 

So, on the surface, there would appear to be no 
barrier to the achievement of a tripling of Canadian mine 
output by the year 2000. The opportunity exists and the 
physical and financial resources are available to exploit 
it. Moreover, the benefits to Canada in terms of living 
standards, export earnings, regional development and so 
forth are obvious. 

However, the authors of the federal government 
study have added a qualification of absolutely overriding 
importance. They state: "It must be emphasized that all 
predictions made here are based on the assumption of an 
investment climate similar to that which existed in the | 
last decade. This admittedly arguable assumption had to 
be made because of the unpredictable nature of capital 
investment trends which - more than any other economic 
parameter - are highly sensitive to changes in political 
moods," 

In fact, there have been profound changes since 
the 1960's in the political mood and investment climate 
affecting mining. Thus, this study is a forecast of what 
might have been, not what will happen. Given the present 
political climate in Canada, we simply haven't a hope in 


hell of realizing on the opportunities outlined in this 
study. re . q 
To date, increased government involvement in the 
management of our minerals has been associated with excess- 
ive focus on short-term royalty or tax revenues rather than 
on longer term development or quality-of-life issues. In 


the process, the mineral industries have’ been caught in a 
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vice between conflicting taxing powersof the federal 

and provincial governments, and they are now the most 
heavily taxed sector of the economy, In much of Canada, 
the bewildering and unco-ordinated array of new tax 
structures makes it impossible for the private sector 

to earn a reasonable return on most new mine development. 

If new mines cannot be developed, there is no 
point in looking for them and the declining trend in 
exploration of the past few years will accelerate, Lead 
times in the industry are long, and today's problems will 
not have an obvious impact for several years, But inevit- 
ably, reduced exploration activity will result in a 
reduced discovery rate and reduced investment. Moreover, 
even if we were to revert tomorrow to the climate of the 
1960's, confidence in the stability of the system has been 
shattered and can't be quickly rebuilt. 

The erratic distribution of mineral wealth alone 
does not explain the fact that two-thirds of the Western 
World's mines are in just four countries - Australia, 
Canada, South Africa and the United States, This is 
completely out of proportion to the world's geological 
potential, and illustrates the fact that political and 
economic stability attracts mineral exploration and 
development. 

One of the world's foremost authorities on mining 
recently commented that Australia and Canada seem bent on 
legislating away their comparative advantages. He did go 
on to say that the Third World would be the likely benefi- 
ciary of this, so that the result will not be altogether 
bad. However, while it is Canadian policy to help the 
poorer countries of the world, surely this is the wrong 
way to go about it. 

Well why are we in this mess? 


Do 


At the root of the problem seems to be the 
public and political perception that the mining industry 
earns excessive profits from the extraction of non-renewable 
resources belonging to the people, and that an inadquate 
proportion of these profits is returned to the people in 
the form of taxes. 

Added to this are a number of other concerns: 


that investment in capital intensive industries has been 
at the expense of other sectors where more jobs could have 
been created; that we have already found most of our ore- 
bodies and that little scope remains for further growth; 
that with a growing scarcity of resources, we should leave 
ore in the ground for our grandchildren; that most of the 
profits from mining go to foreigners; and so forth. 

Of course, informed and objective observers know 
that these perceptions and concerns are greatly exaggerated 
or demonstrably wrong. But it is frustrating and perplexing 
that the intense and unprecedented public debate over 
resource policies seems to have generated intense heat and 
very little light. This debate has only confused and 
obscured the issues and, in the process, has eroded public 
confidence in the resource industries at a time when | 
continued development is most needed. | 

This has been exacerbated by growing public 
confusion and concern regarding energy problems, coupled 
with slogans regarding corporate welfare bums, windfall 
profits and corporate rip-offs. We don't need such cheap — 
shots in Canada, But what we do need is more understanding, 
more sober and objective analysis, by all concerned. 

- There can be no question that Canada's strong 
resource base was fostered by favourable government policies 
and while this has been criticized the central objective 
seems to be forgotten. It was to upgrade our living standa 
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by emphasizing our areas of comparative advantage and, 
based on results, these policies were highly successful. 

Of course, circumstances do change, and policies 
which were appropriate a quarter of a century ago may have 
been overtaken by changing national aspirations or inter- 
national circumstances. We recognize that economic growth 
per se is no longer the only objective, that conservation 
of resources is a matter of real concern, and that protection 
of the environment and upgrading of working conditions must 
be an urgent and continuing priority. 

) Nevertheless, we submit that, in terms of the 
apparent future direction of the world economy, recent 
policies towards the resource industries have clearly been 
perverse. | | 

I was asked to give equal time in these remarks to 
oil and gas. I don't plan to do so, mainly due to my vast 
fund of ignorance on the subject. | 

About all I really know about the petroleum industry 
is that it is completely different from mining. Each in- 
dustry involves the extraction of so-called non-renewable 
resources which are discovered as the result of high-risk 
exploration, but the resemblance ends there, 

The two industries are completely different in terms 
of market characteristics, relative international positions, 
technology, price pattersn, exploration characteristics, cost 
structure and ownership patterns. Public policies appropriate 
for petroleum are likely to be an unqualified disaster if they 
are also applied to mining. 

Public policy toward the petroleum industry is 
presumably based on the size of our reserves relative that 
to domestic requirements, the pervasive importance of energy 
to our economy, concern over ownership and control, the man- 
ipulation of the supply and price of crude oil by the OPEC 
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countries, and the expectation that the resulting steep 
price increases will be sustained over time. 

There is no parallel to any of this in mining. 
Domestic requirements for our mine products will always 
absorb only a small fraction of our existing and potential 
reserves. There is a very substantial component of Canadian 


management and control of our mining industry. And there is | 
no cartel controlling the supply and the price of mine 
products. 

Markets for mine products always have been, and 
always will be, highly cyclical. In 1973 and 1974, the 
industry enjoyed considerable prosperity. In 1975, we are 
experiencing the worst market conditions since the 1930's. 
The world price of copper, for example, which reached over 
$1.50 per pound last year, has since sunk as! Low as* 53¢; 

Public policies must take account of the cyclical 
nature of the industry, and its profitability must be assess- 
ed over a full business cycle. Yet, some Canadian governmen 
were motivated to change their mining taxation by. the belief 
that the metal price levels experienced in 1973-74 would be 
as permanent as the increases in oil and gas seem to be. 

Royalty and tax changes for mining have been 
strikingly parallel to those affecting oil and gas, A clear 
recognition of the structural differences between the two + 
industries is long overdue. 

Now I would not want these remarks to be interpreted 
as signifying agreement with present public policy towards © 
the petroleum industry. On the contrary, it seems to me to 
be incredably perverse, which simply makes its appt rey tag 
to mining that much more inappropriate. | 

Our unique position among developed countries - wit 
reserves of most mine products sufficient to fill our grow- 
ing domestic needs as well as our export markets - can be 
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maintained, We have the resources and the technology 
we need, and we can find the necessary capital if there 
is the prospect of a reasonable rate of return, But, in 
addition to the political environment,there are some 
fundamental problems. 

Increasingly, our new deposits will be found 
in remote and inhospitable areas, We will have continuing 
difficulty attracting and retaining the skilled labour 
force we need in those locations. The costs of exploring 
for and developing our minerals and of getting them to 
market will be very much higher in future. We will have 
‘to compete with new deposits elsewhere in the world which 
are large, rich, more accessible and easier to find. And 
the impact of recent inflation rates on the ability of 
industry to justify new capital-intensive projects is very 
Serrous. | 

It is clear that Canada's mineral policy should 
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take these circumstances fully into account. 
The most recent federal-provincial policy statement - 
identifies four major options for Canadian mineral policy: 
, (1) Continue, as in past decades, to encourage 
maximum mineral production, 
(2) Encourage economic diversification and growth 
; through increased mineral processing and mineral 
based manufacturing in Canada. 
(3) Obtain the highest possible net financial 
-returns to Canadians from minerals, particularly 
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from exportable mineral surpluses. 
(4) Conserve mineral resources for long-term 
domestic requirements. 
As you might expect, the industry would support 
a a policy blending the first three options, with the fourth 
being applied in certain limited circumstances, In other 
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words, we should encourage maximum mineral production, 
get the best price possible for it, and do as much 
further processing as is economically feasible. 

However, the policy statement implicitly rejects 
the first option, and in effect proposes a blend of the 
second and third. As a basis for discussion, it suggests 
emphasis on economic diversification and, where this is 
not possible, increased financial returns. 

Encouragement of further mineral processing is 
already a declared objective of mineral policy. The 
problem here is one of economics. The Canadian mining 
industry is as interested as anyone else.in the further 
processing of its ores and concentrates wherever this 
becomes economically feasible. Proof of this is the fact 
that there already exist in this country substantial smelt- 
ing and refining facilities and a significant metal fabricat- 
ing industry. However, while there is some scope for the 
economic diversification option, it is more limited than 
popularly supposed. | | 

We should never lose sight of the fact that 
uneconomic facilities end up as a liability for all concerned 
employees, community, governments and owners. Thus, to the 
extent that the economist diversification option is pursued, 


we should ensure that the result really makes economic sense. 


There are a number of barriers to economically 
viable further processing in Canada. Aside from tariff and 
non-tariff barriers to international trade, they include the 
small and fragmented Canadian market, the existence ofa’ 
highly efficient custom smelting and refining industry in 
other countires, and our cost structure. . | ‘ 

To the extent that we can reduce or eliminate trade 
barriers in the current GATT negotiations, there will be som 
encouragement to further processing and this policy should 
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certainly be pursued, But we should not exaggerate 
the potential benefits if the other barriers remain - 
as they likely will. 

' As for the third option - increased financial 
returns to Canadians - this is perfectly reasonable 
provided it is interpreted fairly. That is, we should 
not try to achieve this result by joining OPEC-like 
cartels. Also, the Canadians for whom financial rewards 
are to be increased should include the 9% of our labour 
force which depends, directly or indirectly, on mining. 
‘They should also include the millions of Canadians who 
-have invested their money directly or indirectly in the 
resource industries. 

Lt terdtifificultto) avoid the siuspkeion that 
governments throughout much of Canada have, in effect, 
embraced this third option exclusively, and have inter- 
preted increased financial returns as meaning solely 
increased tax revenues. Seen in this way, adoption of 
the increased returns option virtually excludes the poss- 
ibility of maximum production or economic diversification. 

Some will argue that encouragement of maximum 
production is not a realistic option in view of current 
social and political trends, but it would be a mistake to 
reject it out of hand. In fact, if the picture of .the 
emerging world economy painted by the Economic Council 
proves correct, we will inevitably be forced back to it. 
And, if this happens under the right blend of policies, 
both economic diversification and increased financial 
returns for all will flow out of it. 

Hopefully, we are only going through a temporary 
phase, and stability and clarity will eventually emerge 
out of what, from the industry's standpoint, at present, 


is a state of deplorable confusion. 
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Well, how can we improve matters? 

One thing that has become strikingly obvious 
is that, when dealing with mining, the industry and 
governments generally start from such different perspect- 
ives that we find it almost impossible to communicate. 
Fundamentally, we simply don't understand each other. 

To the extent that it results from different 
ideologies, this is perhaps inevitable. But this doesn't 
really begin to explain the problem, What we really lack 
is a common understanding of nearly all aspects of the 
industry - risks, profitability, marketing, technology, 
financing, ownership, and so forth. Worse yet, it is 
incredible that none of us really knows what the full 
impact of minig is on the Canadian economy. Despite the 
importance of this industry to Canada, we lack a reliable 


data. base. 


It was for this reason that the Mining Association 
of Canada and the federal Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources have jointly established and funded a Centre for 
Resource Studies at Queen's University. This is a co-operati 
research organization which will bring together the best 
available knowledge and experience across Canada. The goal 
is to develop objective and credible research bearing on 
the complex problems of mineral resource policy. , 

The Centre now has underway a major study which 
should encompass most of the important aspects of manage- 
ment of the mining sector of our mineral resources. We . 
hope that this exhaustive research will lead to objective 
conclusions upon which effective and realistic policy 
recommendations can be based, However) this is going to 
take some time to complete. $i 

We badly need a common base, and we need it quickly 
It is absolutely essential that, when we discuss the various 
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aspects of the industry, we talk about the same things 
based on commonly understood and agreed principles and 
numbers. Only then can we have a really mainingful 
debate on the mechanics and impacts of proposed policies. 

The submission of the Mining Association of 
Canada to this Conference suggests formation of a tri- 
partite council comprised of experts drawn from the two 
- senior levels of government and from industry. The 
objective would be to try to establish the common base 
needed and to reduce the areas of polarization and dis- 
agreement between the governments and the industry. I 
commend this suggestion for your serioud consideration. 

The concerns I have outlined will be dismissed by 
many simply because they are expressed by an industry 
spokesman, Because of the source, they will be deemed 
self-serving. In any case, there will: be a tendency to 
ignore them on the assumption that there is a basic 
conflict between the objectives of governments and 
industry. < 
Conversely, I must acknowledge that many govern- 
ment proposals and concerns are likely to be dismissed 
by industry on similarly flimsy grounds. Perhaps the 
first prerequisite to a sound mineral policy is a re- 
arrangement of prejudices on both sides. 

The atmosphere of confrontation in which our 
mineral policy is being produced is resulting in an 
irrational management of our resources, Within this 
environment, one of the key assets offered by industry - 
its experience and expertise - are effectively ignored in 
the formation of ongoing mineral management strategies. 

The success of Canada's future mineral manage- 
ment surely requires that all available experience and 
expertise receives a rational, open and thorough public 
hearing. We must make certain that advisors in all sectors 
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do not dismiss conflicting viewpoints solely because of 
their source. 

Recent experience with changes in the field of 
mining taxation demonstrates that the public interest 
would have benefited from more thorough and open examina- | 
tion of their implications and their impacts. The challenge 
today is to create the new mechanisms needed for the rational 


examination of mineral management matters, new forums where 


all informed viewpoints will receive careful public scrutiny. 

We need a genuine will to co-operate, not in the 
narrow context of short term political or corporate goals 
but in pursuit of the long term national interest. If we 
can achieve this, it should not be beyond the limits of 
human ingenuity to establish a realistic and equitable 
system within which the legitimate aspirations of all 
sectors can be satisfied. 

Recent developments have resulted in an environ- 
ment in which we can't hope to achieve the national goal 
of obtaining optimum benefit from our mineral resources. 


This can hardly be considered good management. 


And we owe it to Canada to do better in future. 


Thank you very much. 
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CHATRMAN HON. ED. WHELAN 


Thanks very much Mr. Powis. I'm sure that 
the discussion that will follow will be very interest- 
ing and very worthwhile. 

What we propose to do, is to ask three of the 
Ministers to comment and we're going to unilaterally 
allocate the time to a limit of 15 minuts each and I'm 
going to ask them to comment in this order:- Hon, 
Leonard Pace, Hon. Sidney Green and Hon. Jean Cournoyer. 
Beginning now with the Hon. Leonard A, Pace the Minister 
of Mines from the province of Nova Scotia, 


HON, LEONARD PACE 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

His Worship has departed. I bring him greetings 
from the Maritime provinces. 

Fellow Ministers, ladies and gentlemen: 

Seems to me when his Worship was talking about 
sending up the cod fish and potatoes to the Western pro- 
vinces for their survival in the 30's, struck me immediat- 
ely that we could stand a great infusion of oil at this 
time in our province which is almost, in the state of the 
30's. So therefore, if anyone has any ideas along that 
line we'll certainly be most happy and appreciative of 
receipt of those goodies. 

Now, the topic this morning, the "Management of 
our Mineral Resources," of course I must congratulate Mr. 
Powis in doing an extremely good job in presenting the 
views of the industry. I must say, not particularly slanted, 
as much as’ I may ‘have expected and he has treated the matter 
fairly. However, I must say the discussions over the past 
few years about the resource industries might indicate that 
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the title of this Plenary session should be the 
"Mismanagement of our Mineral Resources." 

It would appear that issues of corporate 
philosophy, foreign control, social consciousness, is 
somewhat confusing resolutions of the relative jurisdic- 
tions between governments and the roll of government of 


the management of the resource may have been detrimental 
to the development of a strong and healthy mineral indust- 
ry and hence as a direct negative impact on the economy 

of Canada. This confusion appears to have been caused 

to a large extent by the fact that many people, partic- 
ularly in the government bureaucracies have little pro- 
jection of the roll that the mineral industry has played 
in the development of this country and the great contribu- 
tion still being made to our national economy. We appear 
to be going through a stage of opinion that the mining and 
petroleum companies have been participating in a great 
corporate rip-off. Although this opinion may be justified 
in some instances, and undoubtedly it is, let me remind you 
that if this is the case, and in general I doubt it, such 

a state of affairs happen with the full approval and consent 
of the various legislative bodies in Canada. 

To be overly critical of an industry that has not 
rated fully within the laws appear to me to be slightly 
unfair, However, notwithstanding the past accomplishments 
of the industry, and fully recognizing their great contribu- 
tion to our economy, the fact remains that in Canada, as a 
in the rest of the world the perception that our non-renewabl 
resources are diminishing, that these resources are not 
infinite and that the emerging nations are striving to impro 
their national economies, with ever increasing demands on ou 
raw materials, leaves us to the conclusion that long-term 
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objectives and policies must be established if we are 
able to meet the needs of the future, 

It has been said that we are only stewards of 
our resources, Therefore, we have an obligation, not 
only to ourselves but succeeding generations. Corp- 
Orations appear to cope more easily with the concept 
of long-term planning than do governments, Notwith- 
standing our desire for long-term planning, I am sure 
that we would not wish to establish a system of govern- 
ment, whereby the right of the people to choose becomes 
subservient to a technocratical planning process, Al- 
though the ability of government to give long-term commit- 
ments is limited by the democratic process this should not 
and must not hinder the exercise of responsible and respons- 
ive, government action to establish policies in the best 
interest of our people. Because of our changing perception 
of the world scene the expectations of the people require 
that government become more involved in the management of 
our resources. The involvement of government in resource 
Management should not mean that we are critical of the 
ability of the private sections to manage their own affairs 
but that we are only reflecting our concern and exercising 
the right that resources as in other sectors are used and 
produced to meet the objectives of government. 

As an example, we attempt to develop industrial 
strategies whereby certain areas are designated as locations 
for heavy industry or for manufacturing or for service 
industries. These designations may be based on such factors 
as the availability of infra-structure, labor, electric 
power or general economic conditions. Thus we are, in fact, 
managing these sectors, Mineral resource development of 
course, is different in that ore deposits are where you find 
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them and government has no controls over the whims of 
Mother Nature, Therefore the management flexibility and 
options open to government are limited compared to other 
sections of the economy. Some of the options are, increas- 
ed direct revenues, increased downstream or spin off benefits 
and increased employment. It is obvious that governments 
have a choice of what benefits they wish to obtain. I 
suggest that good resource management is based upon optimiz- 
ing the total impact and not maximizing any single part of 
the whole, There does seem to be a preoccupation with 
obtaining maximum government revenues to the exclusion of 
all other important benefits. In fact if the total net’ 
benefit were set it might be found that in addition to 
increased development in economic activity there would be 
a greater direct revenue generated that tended to put 
full burden on primary mineral development stage. 

The term management can mean many things to 
different people. As its demonstrated by our current state 
of confusion. I believe that the roll of government should 
be to establish, through legislation, clear and precise rules 
of the game and to that to announciate the government phil- 
osophy and intent in interpreting these rules. In Nova | 
Scotia we are committed to a strong private mineral industry. 
Quite frankly we have better use for our limited revenues in 
meeting the social and economic needs of our people than 
indulging in high risk speculative ventures. We have recent- 
ly inacted a new mineral resources act, which I believe creates 
a climate for investment in mineral exploration and develop- 
ment, that ensures a fair and reasonable return to the private 
sector, as well as meeting the legitimate concerns and aspira- 
tions of the province. I am sure that the industry will: find 
that all of the sections of the act are not completely to 


their satisfaction, however are intended to,develop a strong 
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mineral industry in co-operation with the private sector, 
We assume that the mining companies are prepared to be 
good corporate citizens of the province and in return we 
will give our full assistance and co-operation for our 
mutual benefits. - Because of the current situation in 
Canada, I want to raise three specific points to clarify 
our thinking. 

We have established a royalty rate based on the 
concept of a percentage of net profits. The royalty rate 
is a flat maximum of 15%. This rate has been determined 
to be an adequate and satisfactory payment for the extrac- 

tion of a provincial mineral resources, We do not believe 
that the concept of a super-royalty or so called excess 
profit is in the best interest of our development policies. 
However, we also recognize that some payment should be made 
for the extraction and use of an asset and resources. There- 
fore, we have introduced the concept of a minimum royalty 
rate of 2% of net of the returns. Our rationale is that if 
the profitability of a mining operation falls below the 
ability of a company to pay such a minimum, then it is time 
for the company and government to sit and discuss the situa- 
tion. If it.is determined that the net benefits of the 
provincial economy from the operation is greater than the 
collection of minimum royalty, the Governor in Council has 
flexibility in adjusting the rate. 

The second point is that we support the concept of 
further processing of resources within our national boundaries. 
With this in mind we must encourage the mineral industry to 
examine the feasibility of establishing facilities for process- 
ing ore beyond the concentrated state. We recognize that such 
facilities can only be located cn sound business principles 
and within the framework of the international trade patterns. 

The third point involved the question of jurisdiction. 
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In Nova Scotia we are sensitive to this issue, in that 
the lack of resolution of the offshore ownership of 
these resources appears to be contributing to the re- 
duction of exploration activity. However, we believe 
that such questions can only be resolved by negotia- 
tions and discussions which often takes more time than 
any of us would wish. 

Under our constitution many areas of activity 
have a split jurisdiction, I am sure that in 1867 the 
authors of the British North America Act had a very clear 
perception of the relative areas of legislative action. 
However, the complexities of the world economy and social 
order of the present day have blurred those boundaries. 

I am of the opinion that the area of constitutional conflict 
cannot be resolved in a strict legal sense. . These are issues 
that must be settled within a political framework and at 

a political level. My experience indicates that govern- 
ments are prepared to discuss the issues and with effort 

and time we will reach a common understanding as to meet- 

ing the long term objectives of the Canadian people. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I would reiterate my 
concern that the climate of uncertaintly in the resource 
industry can have no other effect than to hinder mineral 
development and reduce the flow of raw materials for the 
future. We recognize this in Nova Scotia, and within the 
limits of our jurisdiction have attempted to come to grips 
with the problem, | 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a pleasure to participate 
in this panel and I wish to assure you of our willingness to 
work with the industry in developing a viable mineral industry 
within this country and within our province. Thank you. 
CHAIRMAN ED WHELAN hc, ing 


Thank you very much, Leonard. 
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The next Minister to take part in this discussion 
is the Hon. Sidney Green, who is the Minister of Mines, 
Resources & Environmental Management from the province of 
Manitoba, Sidney Green, 


HON, SIDNEY GREEN 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 

First let me say that I have been attending Mines 
Ministers Conferences now for a period of six years and IL 
find that the conferences have developed to the point where 
they are more and more coming to the more important issues 
that affect the mineral development in our society. I don't 
_ know whether other Ministers have had that perspective, I 
don't wish to appear, somehow making a distinetion, “bue.1t 
is necessary to say that in a period of six years as a 
matter of fact in a period of four years, politics being 
what they are, one becomes the Senior Minister in terms of 
time in attending these conferences. I always tell my 
mining friends that when they suggest that mining is a 
risky business that it is much more risky to be in the 
business of politics because some of the mining people I 
See continue on and on, but the political faces have changed, 
I like to tell this story and I've told it before but I think 
it would be worth repeating that with regards to Manitoba 
they had about four or five Ministers in two years and in the 
last six years they have had one Minister and that, I suppose, 
has its advantages but it also has its disadvantages. Its 
rather like the story of the married couple, middle aged 
couple, where the wife notices that her husband's attention 
towards her have considerably cooled off. And she tries to 
do all the wifely things to restore some warmth. She pays 
more attention to her dress, more attention to her appear- 
ance, more attention to the meals, flatters him, builds up 
“his ego, but nothing works. Finally in desperation she came 
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right out with it and said, "What is it that you want 

of me?" and the husband said, "O.K. I'll tell you." He 
says, “its not that I want a more beautiiul One, Les roc 
that I want a more intelligent one, its not that I want 

a more loving one, its not that I want a more patient one, 
its not that I want a more understanding one, its simply 
that I want another one.'"' And I rather think that some- 
times this is the situation with regards to the Minister 
and the industry in the province of Manitoba. That being 
what it is we continue. 

I think that Mr. Powis has said that part of the 
problem, relative to industry and government, understanding, 
is the lack of communication in that they do not understand 
each others position. And therefore, I would start, Mr. 
Chairman, by trying to communicate to the industry people 
and I've done this before, but I'll try again to see 
whether there remains a misunderstanding. The position 
of the government of Manitoba in any event, and let us 
at once recognize, because there seems to be some type of 
falicy that industry is on the one side and sovernment Ms 
on the other side. That's not so. There is industry and 
there are governments and the government takes an entirely 
different position vis a vis mineral resources so there 
is not an industry position or a zovernment position. 

There is one position which is reflected by industry and 
many governments and there is another position that is 
reflected by certain other governments. So that is the 
first element that we have to reach an understanding that 
there are different government positions I'm going to relate 
what the strategy is in the province of Manitoba so perhaps 
there will be understanding of at least one government's 
position. | , “3 
The strategy of the public of Manitoba with regards 
to the development of its mineral resources is relatively 
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simple. It can best be compared to what the strategy 

of any private mining company would be, with regard to 

the minerals claims which it is now holding under lease. 
Many of the people here have land, they have rights, 

they have leases to mineral potential and I think that 

they understand how they feel about these claims or 

their holdings. I'm certain that a private mining 

company holding mineral leases would first of all want 

to retain its leased land on conditions most favorable 

to itself. Secondly, it would want to have the flexibility 
to develop those lands as and when it chose to do so, 
determined by its other holdings and the cost of proceed- 
ing at any particular time. Thirdly, it would LTRE EO 

like to proceed with mining development on the best terms 
possible with payment of as small amount of taxes as it 
could get away with. I am not making these observations 
with any criticism of the mining industry. I consider them 
to make very good business common sense, Tf it reqduigec 
the confession of my part, I'd like to pay as little taxes 
as I possibly can and when I tell my accountant to submit 
my return I do not tell him to maximize my payment to the 
Federal Government. I tell him to use the laws available 
to minimize my payment to the government. So I think that 
we both understand that and I have absolutely no criticisms 
of the mining companies wanting to do the same thing. 

For years governments managed their affairs so 

as to facilitate the interest of the private mining companies. 
They permitted the leasing and holding of mineral rights on 
relatively attractive terms to the mining company. They did 
little to place stringent requirements on the development 
of dormant mining leases and they bent over backwards to 
reduce taxation and to provide special concessions to the 
mining industry. It should be obvious that policies of this 
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kind dovetailed exactly with the policies of the mining 
company. They made good business-sense to the mining 
companies, but in my opinion they made very bad business- 
sense from the point of view of the shareholders that the 
government was supposed to represent, mainly the public. 

The Manitoba government has decided to follow 
the example of the private mining company. It is present- 
ly holding in trust for the people of Manitoba a substantial 
acreage of potential mining property, not as much as we 
would like because many of them have been given on long 
term commitments to private companies, but we still have 
some, Like the mining companies it is hard to retain 
control of this potential source of mineral wealth. By 
retaining control of this source of mineral wealth it will 
hope to have maximum flexibility as to deciding when and 
under what circumstances it will be developed. In the 
development of these mining potentials it will hope to 
retain as much of the return, much of the income, that it 
can generate for the people of the province and to pay as 
little as possible to other people. Now this is good 
sound business sense and we appreciate the example of the 
private mining companies who have shown us the way which 
we intend to follow. 

The manner in which the policy of Manitoba is being 
implemented is very simple. We have adopted a new set of 
regulations which set out realistic work commitments, which 
are expected to be fulfilled in order to establish, retain 
and develop mineral holdings in the province. Secondly, we 
have enacted a royalty policy, which is intended to provide 
for a basic royalty on a reasonably rate of return on 
invested capital, this is for the private companies, and 
with an incremental royalty when profits exceed this basic 


rate of return. Third, we are now investing exploration 
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funds on behalf of the people of the province on their 
own property - that is on provincial property, in the 
hope of realizing as much as possible of the potential 
returns rather than merely the tax collector's share. 

I have indicated on numerous occasions and I so repeat, 
that I do not think that the people of any province, that 
the people of the country can hope to maximize their 
return on the basis of increased taxes, It is an 
irresponsible policy to say that somebody else will 

make and you shall take. That policy is something that 


I could never subscribe to and therefore I say a tax 


policy which is designed to merely let somebody else 


do the work, while somebody else reaps the benefits is 
something I cannot subscribe to and have never advocated, 
Now we have done these three things and I'll depart for 

a moment from my text. Without any changes in contractual 
law and you know I really believe this to be, In Mr. Powis 
remarks, it is something he cannot persue if he really 
persued the idea of democracy. That in any democracy one 
must expect that the elected, the people of the country 
have a right to change the law and nobody regards the rate 
of taxation as a contract between the government and the 
mining companies. Nobody in Canada is guaranteed that 
they will be able to operate on a certain rate of taxa- 
tion. Nobody in Canada is guaranteed that they will be 
able to operate on a certain basis of health regulations. 
The health regulations of the province of Ontario now 
requires that there be certain kitchen facilities in 
restaurants. When a person goes into a restaurant 
business on a basis of that facility and the health 
regulations change three years later which requires the 
entire renovation of the kitchen facilities one cannot 
say that this is a contractual change or a change in 


the rules of the game and that this is inacceptable 
because the only way that that can be guaranteed is 
in a totalitarian society where the people do not 
have the right to make changes in the rules governing 
the development of their society and lI know that Mr. 
Powis does not advocate totalitarianism and the end- 
ing of the right to change the democratic process. 

For many years the provincial jurisdictions 
in Canada vied with one another for the purpose of 
trying to lure industrial mining development into their 
province. The result was that the provinces became the 
spokesman for the mining interest in obtaining tax 
concessions and tax incentives from the Federal govern- 
ment. 1 saw that in practice when I attended my “Lins t 
Mines Minister conference in 1970 and the previous 
statements that were made and what was intended to be 
done at that particular conference which of course I 
would not participate. For many years that is what the 
conferences did. Fortunately, in my opinion, this 
practice has been discontinued. 

What is then our answer to those who will hold 
up the scare of reduced activity, including exploration 
the activity of producing mines. There is only one 
answer and that is for the province and I can't speak 
for other provinces but I speak for the province of 
Manitoba to commit themselves to continue the level pro- 
ductivity not by incentive but by public investment to 
pick up any threatened slack resulting from the implementa- 
tion of a fair system of taxation. This strategy is being 
attempted in the province of Manitoba and in my view is 
the only sensible strdtegy in the long run. 

The Manitoba mineral exploration policy has just 
begun but what was a small and is now a substantial 
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exploration budget is being dedicated to exploration 
activity. To anyone who has my text I would hope 
that they would make a correction. I used two words 
small and substantial, it was small, it is now sub- 
stantial. 
Mr. Powis was good enough to give us advance 
copies of his text. I appreciate his position and 
have no argument with his point of view as a represent- 
ative of his shareholders. Now I want him to under- 
stand my point of view as a representative of my share- 
holder. He says that the private sector is the only 
competent agency for the exploration and development 
of our mineral resources, He says that the public is 
dependant for this development on private industry and 
should do everything possible to create a climate con- 
ducive to its continued good health, He says that not 
only are we dependant on the industry, but that it is 
right that we are so dependant. He says that any steps 
which we would want to take to achieve relative independ- 
ence are wrong. He says that not only are we dependent 
on the private industry but insists that we must admit 
to him a declaration of dependence in order to retain 
his goodwill. My response will not be delayed. 
I believe that the public must have, must have, 
a participatory roll in the exploration and development 
of our mineral resources. This roll can be played in 
conjunction with the private sector at its option. Under 
no circumstances should the public be totally dependent 
under private sector for mineral resource development. 
Mr. Powis has requested a clear restatement from 
me, this will not be a restatement because I have never 
made a statement that he says has to be restated. A clear 
restatement from me that the private sector is considered 
to be an essential and continuing element in the field of 
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mineral resources management and development. 

L accordingly offer to Mr. Powis and the 
private sector the same invitation. I invite you, 
I say that it would be useful to have you make a 
clear statement, that you consider a public sector to 
be an essential and continuing element in the field of 
mineral resources management and development. I invite 
industry representative to include such a statement in 


any of your presentations to us. Thank you very much. 


CHAIRMAN ED WHELAN 
Thanks very much, Mr. Green 1 
The next speaker is Jean Cournoyer the Minister 


of Natural Resources from the province of Quebec. 


HON. JEAN COURNOYER 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Powis, fellow Ministers, 

I would hope that had I been a Minister of Natural 
Resources for six vears that I would equally understand 
everything that has been going on here. I know that you 
will understand that, since I have only been the minister 
for a month and a half that the remarks that I have to 
make will of course have been prepared with my approval 
by various people in the civil service of my new depart- 
ment based on the advance copy of your address. I have 
to speak in French because it was not translated and I 
thought there would be a simultaneous translation. Il 
could speak in English but I could not translate the 
material without delay and some error. I then speak 
French, this is another language that is spoken in Canada 
also. ‘ 
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Le Président de 1'Association des Mines du Canada exprime des 


~ 


inquiétudes quant a l'avenir 4 moyen et long terme de l'industrie 


-miniére canadienne. Voila 1'impression que je ressens lorsque 


aprés avoir lu et entendu M. Powis. Je comprends également que les 
inquiétudes du représentant de l'industrie miniére sont une appré- * 
hension générale du secteur privé, face au comportement que les 
gouvernements vont adopter dans un avenir prochain vis-a-vis le ma- 


Magement de nos ressources minérales, le théme de cette conférence. 


En tant que nouveau venu 4 cette réunion pléniére, en qualité 
de ministre des richesses naturelles du Québec, vous me permettrez, 
Te pense, de m'étonner un peu 4 1'écoute de propos pessimistes de 
la part d'une industrie qui par définition représente et doit re- 
présenter le management le plus optimiste, le plus confiant et méme 
le plus agressif dans un pays aussi pourvu en ressources que le 
Canada. Ce type de management, que je pourrais appeler "High Risk 
Management", est sans doute un trait que vous. avez en commun avec 
l'industrie du pétrole et du gaz. L'industrie miniére canadienne 
aurait avantage 4 réaliser qu'elle s'attarde un peu trop longuement 
depuis les 5 ou 10 derniéres années, sur les inquiétudes et les in- 
certitudes dont elle fait état réguliérement dans ses rapports avec 


les divers gouvernements. 


L'évolution rapide, parfois troublante, et souvent paradoxale 
d'une société moderne comme la n6tre, provoque inévitablement des 
perturbations et des craintes 4 tous les paliers d'une société orga- 
nisée, pas seulement au palier de l'industrie. Réclamer d'un gou- 
vernement des politiques claires, des régles du jeu bien définies 
et l'assurance d'une continuité politique non interventionniste pour 
sécuriser les investissements 4 long terme des compagnies miniéres, 
c'est oublier la réalité politique, économique et sociale actuelle 
et ¢a indique une absence de volonté de partager les responsabilités 


collectives que notre communauté doit affronter avec les mémes incer- 
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titudes. Comme en fait état le président de 1'Association, nous 
vivons dans une ére ot les implications et interventions gouverne- — 
mentales sont plus nombreuses. L'industrie miniére se demande 
jusqu'ou ira le pubvrernaiiont dans ses initiatives en milieu tradi- 
tionnel du secteur privé. Je vous retourne la question, car elle 
constitue pour nous le probléme fondamental: Jusqu'ot la population 


canadienne désire-t-elle aller? 


Il nous semble clair cependant que les interventions gouverne- 
mentales se situeront d'abord et avant tout au niveau des carences 
constatées dans un secteur privé, souvent débridé, parfois ignorant 
des aspects que la population considére de plus en plus comme néces- 
saires 4 son mieux-étre collectif. I1 est un point, je pense, sur 
lequel l'industrie miniére et lés délégués des gouvernements repré- 


sentés 3 cette conférence doivent se mettre d'accord. 


Nous aurons 4 faire face d'ici les prochaines années a des chan- 
gements importants dans l'ensemble de nos structures socio-économi- 
ques. Si nos moyens s'avérent limités pour identifier ces change- 
ments, et planifier nos actions politiques et économiques en consé- 
quence, nous disposons par contre de nombreux moyens pour nous 


équiper en vue de faire face a ces changements, 


La formation d'un comité tripartite formé d'experts des deux 
gouvernements et de l'industrie, suggéré par 1'Association des Mines 
du Canada en vue d'accroftre notre compréhension réciproque et de 
faire naftre la confiance dont nous avons besoin de part et d'autre, 
est l'un de ces moyens, étant donné les champs d'action des gouver- 
nements en place et les modes et autres. procédures d'inter-relations 
entre. ces deux gouvernements et l'industrie. Je ne vous cacherai 
pas ma préférence cependant pour la formation dans une premiére étape 
d'un groupe bipartite se penchant-sur 1'établissement de seit lanes 


communications entre l'industrie et les provinces responsables de la. 
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gestion des ressources. Vous reconnaftrez avec moi que les réunions 
institutionnalisées entre l'industrie et le gouvernement, soit au 
moyen d'une convention ou d'une conférence comme celle-ci, ont un 
caractére limitatif, méme si on y traite de questions d'envergure. 
Je favorise personnellement un systéme de relations informelles con- 
tinues et 4 tous les paliers hiérarchiques entre l'industrie et le 
gouvernement pour élaborer des éléments de solution 3 nos problémes 


communs, une fois que nous aurons réussi 4 les identifier. 


Dans son exposé, M. Powis, mentionne que 1l'implication ou 1'in- 
tervention gouvernementale n'est pas un but en soi, mais seulement 
un moyen pour réaliser les désirs de la population. Ne croyez-vous 
pas que ce raisonnement peut s'appliquer de la méme maniére au role 


traditionnel de l'entreprise privée. 


Dans une société en évolution rapide, comme la ndtre, je trouve 
trés téméraire, M. Powis, d'avancer que les bénéfices optimums que 
le Canada peut retirer de l'utilisation présente et future de ses 
ressources s'obtiendront grace a la continuation du r6éle tradition- 
nel de l'industrie. Le gouvernement québecois considére l'industrie 
privée comme l'agent principal et le plus désirable présentement pour 


assurer le développement de ses ressources, 
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"Enel ash Trapeletaon- 
The President of the Canadian Mining AsSsocdation 


expressed his concerns with regard to the intermediate 
and Long term future of the Canadian mining tndustry. 
Herne ane my personal impressions after having read and 
heand Mr. Powss. I also understand that the concerns 

of the xepresentant of the mining tndustry ane a general 
apprehension of the prtvate secton towards the policies 
the governments will adopt in the near future with regard 
to the management of our mineral resources, the theme of 
thts congernence. 

Since I ama newcomer to this pkenary reunion, 
in the capacity of minister of the natural wealth rn 
Quebec, you will allLow me, I think, that I was somewhat 
amazed to hear the pessimistic forecasts from an industry, 
which by definition represents and must nepresent the most 
optimistic, the most confident, and even the most aggressive 
management in a country as nich in resources as Canada. 

This type of management which I calk "High’ Risk Management" — 
is without a doubt a trait that you have in common with the 
petnroLeum and gas industries. It would be to the advantage 
of the people in the Canadian mining industry 44 they reakaz- 
ed that they have been concentrating for too kong in the Last 
5 to 10 years on the concerns and uncertainties, which they 
negukanky express in their communications with the varrsous 
goveranments. 

The rapid evolution, sometimes wornysome and often 
paradox, in a modern society such as ours, caused cnevit- 
abky wornies and feans at alk Levels of an organized 400400 Y, 
not only at the Level of industry. To ask of a government 
chean policies, well defined rules of the game, and the | 
assurance of a continuous non-interventionrsst pokicy rn 
onder to safeguard the Long term dnvestments of the mining 
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companies, that is to forget the actual pokitical, 
economic and social reality, and also indicates an 
absence of willingness to share the collective HespOns=-— 
AbiLities which our community must congrxont with the same 
uncertainties. As the President of the Association vs 
alneady stated, we Live in an era where there ane mone 
government Amplications and interventions. The mining 
industry As asking «tselg just how fant government Anitia- 
tive wilk go in a domain belonging traditionally to the 
_prravate sector. I xneturan the question to you, Sinee this 
constitutes our fundamental probLem: How far do the 
Canadian people wish to go? | . 

It seems clear however that government interven- 
tions wikk finst and above akk take place in an anea of 
neglect indicated in a private sector, often unrestrained, 
and sometimes ignorant of what the people consider more 
and mone as necessary to thein coklLective betten-being. 
This 45 a point I believe on which the mining industry 
and the government delegates present at this conference 
must come to agree on. | 

From now on, and tn the coming years we wall 
have to face important changes in our entine socio-economic 
Stnucture. 14 our means prove too Limited to Adentr fy 
these changes, and to plan our pokiticak and economic 
actions, then however we have numerous means available to 
us by which we can equip ourselves sn view of facing these 
changes. 

Forming a trtpantite committee of experts of the 
two governments and industry, as suggested by the Canadian 
Mining Association, in onder to better our mutual undenr- 
standing and to bring about the confidence which we both 
need, this is one of these means. Keepdng tn mind the 
Sphere of action of present governments and the ways and 
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procedures of inter-nelations between these two 
governments and industry. However, I wikk not hide 
that I would prefer asa finst step, to see a btpartite 
committee formed, supported by an sLmprovement An | 
communications between industry and the provinces respons- 
ible for the management of resources. You wikl agree with 
me, that highly structured meetings between industry and 
government, be 44 by means of a convention OA a conference 
Auch as this, ane rather Limitative, even 44 Large scale 
probkems ane’ betng dealt with. I personakly pregser a 
continuous System of tnformak contacts at all Levels of 
the hierarchy between industry and government to work 
out the basic solutions to our common problems, once we 
have been able to tAdentify those. | 

In his briek, Mra. Powis mentions that government 
Ampkication on Antervention is not a goak in A4tseks, but 
only a means to carry into effect the wish of the people. 
Don't you think, that this reasoning could apply An the 
same fashion to the traditional noke of prtvate enternprrsses. 

In a Soctety of rapid evolution Auch as ours, I 
find 44 nathenrn nash, Mr. Powss, to suggest that the great 
benefit that Canada coukd receive from the present and 
future utihization of her resources wikk be obtained thanks 
to the continuation of tndustry's traditional role. The 
Quebec government considers private industry to be at 
present the prinetpak and most desrnabke agent to assure 
the development of 4th NOS OUNCES « 


see page 231 for official English, translation as 


provided by Hon. Jean Cournoyer. 


~ 
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CHAIRMAN ED WHELAN, 


Thank you very much, Mr. Cournoyer, 
We will be responsible for preparing the 
_ transcript of this meeting and the presentation by 
the Minister will be in English and in French. We'll 
give you that undertaking now. 

I want to say how much I appreciated the 
attention the audience has given this meeting up until 
this moment. Perhaps you would like to stand up and take 

-a trip. How about that. Just stand up and turn around. 

We are going to have one more speaker; we are going to 
wind this up by asking Alfred Powis to make a short comment - 
5 or 6 minutes and then we'll adjourn for lunch. 

Can we call the meeting back to order now. 

Mr. Powis would you like to make a comment or two. Its 


all yours. 


ALFRED POWIS. 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen, 

I asked for five minutes of rebuttal primarily 
because the various Ministers here have an advanced copy 
of my remarks and I didn't have the faintest idea what 
they were going to say in reply. 

Starting with Mr. Pace, all I can say is that 
I'd wish I had written those remarks but I didn't. I 
couldn't agree with him more. Turning to Mr. Cournoyer's 
remarks, my knowledge of French is a little rustier than 
it should be or used to be. I don't think I have very 
much that I want to take issue with then. He talked 
about preference for two party laws and tripartite talk. 
/My only comment to that is there are times when although 
I'd like to ignore the existence of Federal government I 
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find it difficult to do so. I am very pleased that 

Mr. Cournoyer does regard the private sectors to be a 
continuing element in the field of mineral development. 
This brings me to Mr. Green, with whom my areas of 
agreement are not as broad. However, the Hon, Sidney 
Green is shown as a signatory to the Mineral Policies 
Objective for Canada document and when I talked about a 
restatement in terms of the role of the private sectors 
it does state both industry and government had distinctive 
but interdependent roles to play on how minerals can best 
contribute to the future economic and social development 


of the nation. 


Mr. Green - I restate that now ...... 
"A briefs exchange by a number of. speakers 
oceunned which because of Simultaneous Speech 44 not 


neadily transcribed dnto meaningful dialogue." 


MR, POWIS Continued, 


I gather that the word "essential" is the word you don't 
agree with. Well O.K. I suppose that here we are into 

a problem of ideology that we're not. going to solve. 

The only thing in that connection I've had to say is 

that if you look around the world, and lets ignore 
essentially planned economies which Mr. Green and I share, 
at least I think we do, totalitarian economies, I share 

an aversion too. To ignore those, I don't think that you 
can point to any jurisdiction in the world where govern- 
ment involvement or government management, solely govern- 
ment management of the mineral sectors work, or work effect- 
ively. Now perhaps it can work in Manitoba, time will tell. 
I don't. believe, myself, that’ the sort of endeavours that 
is involved in mineral exploration and development is an 
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appropriate activity for governments to become involved 
in, in a significant way. Mr. Green obviously disagrees, 
In this I am not trying to denigrate politicians as 

Givi i, servants. I just happen to think the functions 
are different and I don't think that Mr. Green is any 
better equipped to run a mining industry than I am to 
run the province of Manitoba. However, on that we will 
disagree, I agree to disagree. Who is right, in this 
case, only time will tell. Now Mr. Green has talked 
about the fact that he is only following private 
sector philosophies, He wantsto get the maximum out 

. Of taxation from the mining industry and leave the 
minimum amount to the mining industry that he can get 
away with. (inaudible remark) Sorry, 0O.K. IL mis- 
interpreted him again, This is the way I interpreted 
his remark and all I can say that is that is fine, 
that effectively precludes the private sector from 
playing an important role. (inaudible remark) As I 
interpreted his remarks this precludes the significance 
participation by the private sector in exploration for 
and development of new mines in Manitoba. If this is 
the way the people of Manitoba want it, so be it. Time 
will tell whether this in fact is going to work to the 
benefit of the people of Manitoba. I very frankly doubt 
it. I've used up my time. 


CHAIRMAN ED WHELAN 

| Do you want to hear Sidney Green? I promise 
you he will only be a minute because this wasn't on the 
agenda, — 


HON. SIDNEY GREEN 
It will probably be two minutes. Now I don't 


mind defending my position, but I cannot defend the 
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position that has been advanced on my behalf by Mr. 

Powis. 1 never said that to take as much taxes out of 

the industry as possible. I said to take as much value 

out of the holdings as possible. I say that those people 

who invested in Manitoba on the basis of reasonable 

expectations have to have those expectations reasonably 

fulfilled and that you cannot expect people to invest 

money and put in effort and not make a reasonable return 

and our taxation policy is designed to insure this. Now 

I say there is no taxation, now there are mineral holdings. 

Out of thosemineral holdings we should try to get as much 

as we can, the same as you do. I tried to make it quite 

clear and people in this room heard me and if they say 

it was not clear then I will have to fix it up. Is it 

my power of articulation or their power of comprehension? 

I said, "I do not want to have policy which says that some- 

body else makes and we take. That, if we want to get what 

the industry is now taking we will have to take the same 

risks and make the same investment and whether it will 

work, Mr. Powis is right, that will have to be decided 

by time."' What I said also does not preclude, and this 

I do think, because there is considerable industry in 

our province and I have tried to indicate to that industry 

that we hope to have the climate in which they can operate 

their existing operation on the terms of achieving the 

reasonable expectation that they want and I hope that his — 

will continue. With the new it will be a question whether 

they want to be in partnership with the: public agency 

and that is why I put to the industry the question;. "Do. 

you consider us to be an essential element in the continua- 

tion of a policy?" 
One more word Mr. Chairman, Mr. Powis said that 

he has no problem with Mr. Cournoyer's remarks, Now my 
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Green isn't perfect either but what I heard Mr. 
-Cournoyer say is:- 

"Nous considérons que l'industrie privée est un 
agent spécial pour le développement de notre 
Ja industrie minit®re présentement ," 
| "At present, we consider private industry to 

be a speckak agent in the development of our 
mining sndustry." 
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It's worse than what I said. 
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He said, “We consider this to be an agent for 
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th “the development of our industry for the present."' Maybe 
ti misunderstood the French but that's what I heard him. 
say. 


4 _ CHATRMAN ED WHELAN | 
i I think we've proven there is a need for discuss- 
ion. That much we have proven. 

I have one item on the agenda I would like to 
ask the Hon. Roland Boudreau to come to the mike. Will 
you do that for me, Roland? 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Ministers, ladies and 
gentlemen. | 

Today it is indeed a pleasure for me to have 
the fortune to thank our guest speaker and to give him 
on behalf of the Ministers a little gift of our apprecia- 
tion. I would clearly suspect, since Mr. Powis mentioned 
cheque book, this little gift coming from the Western 
provinces could be a little cheque making machine, Mr. 
Powis, again on behalf of the Ministers, thank you very 


much. 
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CHAIRMAN ED WHELAN 


You have been a good and patient audience. I 
want to make a few announcements. If you look in the 
back of your book, the little handbook that you picked 
up when you registered, I think its about the last two 
or three pages you'll find the agenda for committees 
and these committees meet this afternoon. So for 
Committee #1 meeting and the Chairman and so forth. 

I think Committee #1 is in the Battleford Room, 
Committee #2 is in the Salon Batoche, Committee #3 

is in the Terrace Lounge and the map on the back of your 
booklet will show where each of these are located. 

Tonight between six and seven you're all welcome 
to attend a reception sponsored by the Canadian Petroleum 
Association, the Independent Petroleum Association of Canada 
and Saskatchewan Mining Association. Of course I hope that 
all of you will be at the conference dinner at seven p.m. 
in the Adam Ballroom. . . 

If you need any assistance or want any information 
find a fellow with a green and white badge. 

The meeting stands adjourned. 


Thanks very much for your attention. 
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COMMITTEE NO, 1 - TECHNICAL 


The chairman called the meeting to order at 2:05 
P.M. and reviewed the minutes of the meeting held in 
Moncton in 1974, and also the resulting decisions made 
by the Ministers in 1974. No old business was carried 
forward from the minutes, 


ITEM NO. 1 - ROLE OF COMMITTEE NO, 1 


(1) Opening remarks by the Chairman 


The history of the committee was reviewed 
and the many accomplishments of the committee 
and its ad hoc subcommittees listed the Chair- 
man noted that the agenda for 1975 indicated 
a complete change in direction for the committee 
from that of a technical role to one of examina- 
tion of broad issues, some of which have a 
political aspect. 

(2) Discussion of the role of the committee 

It was agreed that this item should be post- 
poned until the end of the deliberations of the 
committee. | 


(3) Proposed agenda for the committee 


The agenda was accepted as presented. 


(4) Additional items for the agenda 


It was agreed to ask the Geological Survey 
of Canada to present its usual report on 
activities relevant to mineral exploration, 
particularly with respect to joint Federal- 


Provincial programs. 


ITEM NO, 2 - ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT IN MINERAL EXPLORATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


(1) Governmental Participation in Exploration and 
Mining 
95 


(2) 


Background papers offering differing 
points of view were presented by Dr. R. Miller, 
Vice President of Noranda Exploration Company 
Limited and by Mr. Hart Horn, Associate Deputy 
Minister, British Columbia Department of Mines 
and Petroleum Resources. 

Considerable discussion followed the present- 
ation of the background papers but it was agreed 
that no recommendation or resolution could be 
forwarded to the Ministers for consideration. 
Role of the Provincial Mines Ministers' Conference 

Background papers were presented by Mr. 
Michael Day, Assistant Deputy Minister Alberta, 
Department of Energy and Natural Resources, and 
by Dr. Lionel Kilburn, Assistant Vice President, 
Exploration and Development, Falconbridge Nickel 


-Mines Limited. 


Mr. Day expressed the view that the conference. 
could be developed into an effective forum for 
exchanging views if the present committees were 
replaced by small round table discussion groups 
involving full time participation by the ministers. 

Dr. Kilburn stated that the Conference was a | 
good place for industry to present its views for 
governmental consideration but indications are 


that these views are not always considered serious- _ 


ly. Assurance is needed that the Ministers agree 
that the Mines Ministers Conference is a good | 
place to receive industry views on resource manage- 
ment . 


Resolution | 
Resolved that the Provincial Mines Ministers 
Conference is a good place to obtain industry 
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ITEM NO. 
(1) 


viewpoint on the Management of Provincial 
mineral resources, 


Role of Government in planning the development 


OF provincial resources 


Dr. G. B. Mellon, Deputy Minister of Alberta 
Energy Resources, presented a background paper 
using the development of the Alberta tar sands 
as an example, . 

No specific resolution or recommendation to 
the Ministers was forthcoming, 

3_- ROLE AND STATUS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
Status and Need for Subcommittees 

The report of the Chief Mining Inspectors 

was received and accepted with the following 
resolution being passed. Due to increasing 
use of hydraulic fluid in mining machines 
underground and the consequent increased fire 
hazard and attendant risk to life, this 
committee recommends that all provinces enact 
legislation for the prevention or control of 
the use of flammable hydraulic fluids under- 
ground and the use of non-flammable fluid at 
the earliest practical time. 

Carried 

It was agreed that the Chief Mining Inspectors 
subcommittee be retained, and that the ad hoc sub- 
committee or submission of exploration work data 
be retained subject to the proviso that there be 


_ equal representation by industry and government, 


Also an agenda subcommittee should be formed, 
It was moved that a mining environment sub- 
committee of Committee No. 1 be formed with 
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equal representation from government and 
industry. 
Carried 
(2) It was agreed that all chairman of committees should 
be provincial officers. | 
(3) Representation on Subcommittees 

(a) Moved that industry should have a 50% representa- 

tion on all subcommittees of Committee No. 1 except 

for the chief mining inspectors committee. 

Carried 

(b) Moved that the professional associations should 

play a role in the subcommittees of Committee No. 1 
(4) It was agreed that all final decisions rested with the 

Ministers. | 
ITEM 4 - OTHER BUSINESS | 

Dr. Arthur Darnely of the Geological Survey of Canada 
presented a brief report on the activities of the Survey, 
particularly with respect to the uranium reconnaisance 
program, iy 
ITEM 1 (2) - DISCUSSION OF THE ROLE OF COMMITTEE NO. 1 

It was moved that the Deputy Ministers consider the 
scope, format and objectives of Committee No. 1, specific- 
ally should the emphasis be on: 

(a) discussion of broad philosophical and ideological 
issues or, 

(b) reporting and discussion on plans and changes of 
legislative and technical matters relevant to the 
various provincial jurisdictions. | 

Carried 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman - ladies and gentlemen. | 

As stated by Dr. Gilbert I have been asked to | 
speak on "Role of Government in Mineral Exploration and 
Development" and particularly the following questions: 

1. Is governmental participation detrimental 
to the production, collection and compilation of data 
that can form a basis for successful development of and 
exploration of mineral resources? 

2. Is this a logical use of public funds? 

In answer to question #2 I would say: Provided 
the government sticks to the traditional role of govern- 
ment (that is to govern); it's role is not detrimental. 
If the government becomes a competitor by starting its 
own exploration programme, then its" participation is 
definitely detrimental - for then we must ask if we are 
all equal? or some more equal than others? 

Until recently the exploration industry in Canada 
was the envy of the mining world. We had excellent _ 
rapport between industry and government. The roles of 
these parties were "distinctive but interdependent." 

The government thought or acted as if it thought the role 
of the private sector was essential. In at least some 
parts of the country there now seems to be some effort 

to change these roles, especially for the government 

to assume the role of industry. 

The Canadian federal and provincial departments © 
of mines and geological surveys probably are the best in 
the world, The success of the Canadian mineral industry 
is in no small measure due to the results of their pro- 
ducing, collecting, compiling, analyzing, and reporting 
on geophysical, geochemical and geological data. The 
fact that they put this information in a readable and 
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usable form and make it available free or at low cost 
to individual prospectors and small and large companies 
alike has made it possible for imaginative exploration- 
ists to conceive good and productive exploration pro- 
grammes, . 

With this type of approach any responsible 
company is willing and happy to furnish information to 
government surveys after it has lost its competitive 
value, This information should be used in improving the 
quality and reliability of their reports. 

I suggest that the government should continue 
to occupy the role of landlord, looking after and ad- 
ministering to, and encouraging its tennants, and receiv- 
ing.a fair share of its tennants profits for its effort. 

Governments, especially socialistic ones, are 
very efficient instruments for distributing wealth, 
but they are very inefficient instruments for creating 
bs in | 

If political and economic conditions are stable 
and attractive sufficient funds will be available, and 
private companies will be willing to take the necessary 
risks. 

Joint ventures between governments and industry 
are a possibility but also should be avoided if industry 
can handle the job by itself. 

In joint ventures it is difficult for government 
and industry to agree on business concepts. Governments 
do not pay taxes; furthermore, they can use taxes paid by 
their J, V. partners to increase their rate of return on 
their investment, Also, under various political pressures, 
they would be willing to accept a small or 0% rate of return 
on their investment, that is to say, on the use of taxpayer 
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money. This makes poor economic sense and is an improper 
use of public funds. 

In response to the question "Is governmental 
participation in mineral exploration and development 
detrimental to the logical use of public funds," I'd 
like to say the following: I'm sure all of us here 
support the goal of improving Canada's economic well- 
being. That is, although we are not interested in 
growth merely for growth's sake, we are all interested 
in improving the standard of living of the population 
and their quality of life. Given this goal, the question | 
is how to achieve it, and clearly this is where some 
disagreement may appear. That is, while there may be full 
agreement on the ends, there is not necessarily full agree- | 
ment on the means to achieve those ends. 

The mineral industry has a key role to play in 
Canada's future, as it has already played in the past. 
In order to play this role the industry must be able ‘to 
operate in an equitable and stable economic climate. This 
is of vital importance to the industry, in view of the long 
lead times associated with all its activities. For example, 
normally it takes at least three years to bring even a small 
mine into production, but ten years or more is a more 
realistic time period between expenditures on explcration, 
and any revenues from a possible discovery. In all of that 
time the mining company will have capital expenditures, first — 
for exploration, and then for delineation and possible develop- 
ment. For. most of this time there will be no guarantee. of 
any revenues sometime in the future; and even when an ore- 
body has been located, the level and extent of these 
revenues is subject to considerable uncertainty, due to 
international pricing, extent of ore reserves, etc. 

Now while I realize that all of this is not new, 
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recent developments in legislation suggest to me that 
certain people have not thought through sufficiently, 
the long term implications of that legislation. This 
legislation has added considerably to the normal level 
poss uncertainty of the industry and thus to the detriment 
of the industry and ultimately to the detriment of 
Canada's well-being. 

Among these recent developments has been the 
dispute between the provincial and federal governments 
for a share of the revenue from the industry. While 
it is not up to me to take sides on this issue, the 
result of the dispute has been the squeezing of the 
industry between the two levels of governments. Associat- 
ed with this, a most disturbing aspect has been the develop- 
ment by the provinces of taxation or royalties not on 
profits, but rather on production, ore reserves, sales, 
etc. This I suggest, is a short-sighted policy. In- 
evitably the initial result is an increase in revenues, 
simply because the ore reserves exist and production is 
at a certain level. However, the logical reactions to a 
tax on resources and a tax on production are decisions 
not to develop mineral resources, and not to produce, 

There are two standard responses by supporters 
of such legislation as the B. C. royalties legislation 
and the Saskatchewan prorationing fee and ore reserve 
tax. Essentially these responses are: 

1. production will still continue even with 
this legislation because profits will still 
be adequate, and, 

2. if production and development does not continue, 
then government agencies will step in to fill 
any gap. 

In some cases production will continue even with 

such legislation in place. However, what will not happen 
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is a full effort to develop ore reserves to maintain ~~~ 
production. Furthermore, most of the new taxes act @be3 799 
a direct cost of the operation, resulting in an increase ~ 
in the cut-off grade and a reduction in reserves and there- 
fore a reduction in the mine life. That is, the result will 
be a short-term increase in revenue accruing to government 
from the industry, followed by a decline in government 
revenue, industry expenditures, employment levels, etc. 

Even in those cases where production does continue 
at the same level, the long-term effect will not change. It 
is important to remember that mining is an international ~ 
industry. The principal consumers of our ptoduct are still 
the U.S., Japan and Western Europe and in each case they can 
just as easily be supplied from other parts of the world. 
Also, the mining company can supply its customers by pro- 
ducing in another country. This should not be treated ‘as’ 
a threat, but merely a statement.of economic realities. 
Clearly, if everything else is equal the mining company © 
will choose to produce in a country having no reserve 
tax, or royalties legislation or a history of retroactive 
taxes, In many cases, of course, not everything else is 
equal but such legislation does act to reduce any compara- 
tive advantage that Canada might have, 

In summary, the long term effect of such legisla- 
tion is inevitably, a steady reduction in the level of 
investment in the industry. . 

With regard to the seeond point concerning govern- _ 
ment agencies filling any gap left by private industry; 
this seems to me to avoid the realities both of the mineral 
industry and of government. Mining is essentially an ’ 
industry of uncertainty, where there are many losers and 
some winners; and where even the successful are subject 
to a considerable fluctuation in fortune, _In particular, 
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exploration - the first phase of all development - 
calls for investment and perserverance against all 
odds. In this instance, certain individuals and 
companies are prepared to risk their capital in the 
hope of future rewards. Some succed, but the vast 
majority fail. I suggest that, with all the good intent 
in the world, it would be almost impossible for a govern- 
ment agency to proceed in such a venture with much effi- 
ciency. Given the usual government method of financing 
and accounting, the taxpayer will find it difficult to 
judge the efficiency of the government mining agency. 
Mining companies perserve because this is why 
they were formed and this is where their expertise lies, 
but governments will have many other calls on their 
expertise and revenues, such that the development and 
maintenance of a meaningful exploration project could 
become almost impossible, 
Quite frankly I feel it is inefficient, illogical 
and almost improper for public funds to be used in this way. 
We all recognize that ultimately mineral deposits 
belong to the province or the country, However, let us 
also recognize that a deposit is essentially useless until 
developed, and let's leave the development to the most 
efficient and experienced organization - the mining firm - 
and then have a fair division of the rewards resulting from 
the expenditures. That is, allow the mining firm to make 
a reasonable profit after all its expenditures have been 
taken into account, and allow the government a fair return 
in the form of taxation of profits. In this way, mining 
firms will be encouraged to reinvest their profits and 
the results will be a steady growth in tax revenues, 
employment levels, and economic well-being. Thank you, 
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The question has been asked whether govern- 
ment participation is detrimental to the logical use 
of public funds, and to the maintenance of a data 
base for the successful development of mineral resources. 
Being an optimist and positivist by nature, I prefer to 
ask how beneficial government participation may be in 
this regard. 

Though we all know what this double-barrelled 
question is getting at there are a number of secondary 
obscurities. that should be clarified. For instance, 
what does government participation mean? Participation 
by unilateral action in the larger field of mineral 
exploration and development? Participation by joint 
action with other governments in specific programs? Or 
does it mean participation with the private sector in a 
variety of circumstances? In all cases my answer is in 
the affirmative, and with regard to both facets of the 
question, Fundamentally, my answer is that government 
involvement in exploration and development has always 
been and will always be of benefit to the public, to 
industry, and to government. 

Let us be quite clear at the outset that I have 
no philosophical "hang-ups" with active government in any 
sphere of activity. I do not subscribe to the belief that 
the private sector is intrinsically more efficient or 
effective than the public sector in performing any of the. 
functions performed by either sector. Indeed, I believe 
that the profit motive may lead the private sector to be 
less than:fully effective at times, and that the lack of 
experience and other reasons may cause the public sector 
to be equally at fault in this regard. At the same time, 
both the private sector and the public sector often suffer 
from sheer size in terms of their efficiency. 
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Having said this, I would say again that, 
intrinsically, there is nothing done by the private 
sector that could not be done equally as well by the 
puolic sector. “This does not necessarily means that 
the activities of the private sector should necessarily 
be paralleled or matched by the public sector. In fact, 
there could be a tremendous waste of financial resources 
as the result of such duplication, and that is a luxury 
no economy can afford for long. But, given the approp- 
riate development of experience and expertise in the 
public sector, there are good reasons to support govern- 
ment involvement in mineral exploration and development. 

I have a bit of a problem with the word "logic" 
in connection with the use of public funds. On the 
assumption that "benefit" equals "logic," and "beneficial" 
equals "logical,'' I would hold that the use of public funds 
for government involvement in mineral exploration and 
development is perfectly logical, There are many instances 
where the mineral industry is not able or willing to expend 
funds when, in the larger public interest, it may well be 
necessary or-desirable to do so. This is particularly true 
in this modern day and age, when corporate decisions tend 
to be made in distant places, sometimes in foreign countries. 
In such instances, the public sector should take appropriate 
action, including the expenditure of public funds, as an 
incentive to stimulate action or activity. 

I am not so certain that the past use of public 
funds for government participation in Canadian mineral 
exploration and,development has always entailed the dis- 
charge of proper responsibility and accountability. By 
this I mean that the provision of straight subsidies with- 
out the attainment of equity may constitute sheer irrespon- 
sibility and non-accountability versus the public, unless 
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such expenditure of public funds is properly authorized 
and scrutinized by a body that is directly responsible 

to the public at large, that is, a Legislative Assembly 
or Parliament. Given the obvious imperfections in the 
parliamentary system, I would hold that the use of public 
funds in mineral exploration and development is carried 
out in the most responsible and accountable fashion, 

if it entails the acquisition of equity. 

The Federal Government of Canada has recently 
become directly involved in what will be one of the 
largest mining operations in the world, the development 
of the Athabasca Tar Sands in Alberta, Various Provinc- 
ial Governments, such as Manitoba and Quebec, have formed 
public agencies to participate in mineral exploration and 
development in a variety of ways. I feel very comfortable 
with these developments and only hope that, in direct deal- 
ings with the private sector, these agencies are successful 
in obtaining maximum benefits for their principals, that is, 
the Canadian Public. | 

The Government of British Columbia has been very 
slow to become involved in mineral exploration and develop- 
ment. There is a lot to be learned and expertise cannot 
be acquired in a short time. Nevertheless, some beginnings 
have been made. 

In view of the prevailing lull in prospecting and 
exploration, the Government decided to give a major boost 
to prospecting activities. It replaced the old GRUB-STAKE 
ACT with the PROSPECTORS ASSISTANCE ACT, Under this new 
legislation prospectors may receive up to $4,000 per season, 
and promising properties may be assisted with additional 
funds for exploratory work including drilling. It is a 
condition of obtaining a grant that the Crown obtains a 
right of first refusal on any property worked under assistance 
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funds. Over 200 prospectors took advantage of this 
opportunity. In addition to providing funds for 
prospecting, the Department directly sponsored and 
assisted the basic training of some 250 prospectors 
in various parts of the Province last winter. Some 
of them obtained prospecting grants during the summer, 

There is no misconception about the merit of 
this program. Though some interesting finds were made, 
there is no expectation that a mine will be found as an 
early result of these endeavours, Nevertheless, a sizable 
number of interested persons were affording basic train- 
ing. Without direct departmental effort and expenditure 
these people may not have become involved in what is still 
fundamental to the search for minerals. Likewise, the 
provision of grant money for prospecting has given 
considerable impetus to this search. While perhaps pre- 
ferring to obtain funds without strings attached, none of 
the grantees “have suffered or will suffer by the right of 
first refusal by the Crown, 

Another example of Government spending for mineral 
exploration and development consisted of the purchase of a 
sizable package of valuable exploration data, obtained by . 
aeromagnetic survey. This data will be utilized by the 
Department next summer to direct the activities of pro- 
spectors willing to work in the area covered by the survey. 
Thereafter, the data will probably be made available to 
the public. Depending on the volume of activity generated 
by the survey, the fee of an analysis of the survey will 
probably be quite low. 

Yet another example of Government involvement 
in mineral exploration and development involving public 
expenditure consists of the Department's major effort in 
constructing and maintaining resource roads, Nearly one 
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million dollars will have been spent since last summer 
on the Omineca Road alone. Most recently a new bridge 
was planked and the northern part of the road is being 
built up and regraded. | 
While the last-mentioned item holds little 
potential for financial recovery or equity, the final 
example is perhaps the best of showing the type of 
government participation which I consider most capable 
of justification, The matter is-still under negotiation 
and, therefore, requires circumspection, Nevertheless, 
some fundamentals may be mentioned. ; 
In this particular case the Department is prepared 
to contribute more than one-half million dollars to a 
novel approach to breaking and milling a particular ore. 
This expenditure would be made in participation with a 
major mining company. The testing program is intended 
to give new and extensive life to a mining operation 
which otherwise may come to an end'in the not too distant 
future, If the testing proves to be successful, the 
Department would have the option to become an equity 
holder, by providing additional funds, or to receive pay- 
back of its contribution to the test, As mentioned before, 
negotiations are not complete at the time of writing. Never- 
theless, the test is well in progress, despite initial 
company reticence. Thus, the fundamental purpose of the 
Government's preparedness to participate in this signif- . 
icant project has been fulfilled, Other obiectives of 
no less importance may well come to be realized as the 
result of ongoing negotiations. | 
These small and tentative steps of the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia in the direction of using public 
funds for participation in mineral research and development 
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seem wholly justified to me, The Province is rich 

in mineral occurrence and will always play in important 

role in Canadian mineral production, Proper use and wise 

channeling of public funds can go a long way in bring- 

ing about some stability in the traditional ups and 

downs of exploration and development activity. An 

even stronger and possibly more readily acceptable 

case can be made to point up the benefits of Govern- 

ment involvement in the collection, tabulation, and 

analysis of mineral data, 

There is no more clear-cut example of hindrance 

to mineral exploration and development than the spectre 

of an exploration company which jealously hoards its | 

store of mineral data to the extent of losing or destroy- 

ing such data once the company's interest in a property 

wanes, The question may be asked how many properties 

have been worked over by different companies without 

the benefit of access to prior work. The answer has to 

be, more than anyone cares to think about. | 
Recent work performed in British Columbia on 

resource studies of various kinds has pointed up an 

astounding and most regrettable dearth of knowledge, I 

can cite two examples with which I am intimately familiar, 

the work of the Copper Task Force and of the Coal Task Force, 

In both cases efforts were severely hampered, not by an un- 

willingness of the industry to respond to requests for in- 

formation, but by sheer inability. Needless to say perhaps, 

the study groups were forced to go to industry in the first 

place because the various Government Departments, including 

the Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources, were even 

worse off than the industry. Valuable work has been per- 

formed by both task forces in accumulating data, but, as 

far as British Columbia is concerned, the process has 
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only just begun. 
In 1973 the Department expanded its regulations 
to make mandatory the submission of work reports even 
when mineral claims are given up. More recently the 
same principle was applied to coal licences. As a 
result a veritable storehouse of information is in 
the making. Departmental professionals compile and 
analyse data, produce mineral and land-use maps, and 
participate in computerizing this information for 
public use. Where no copies of drill logs were pre- 
viously submitted, now the Department is given ready 
access to all manner of analysis aside from.raw data. 
The introduction of the production lease for 
hard rock and coal mining has had a tremendous effect. 
While being a source of apprehension to various members 
of the industry at the outset, the concept has found 
ready acceptance with those who had occasion to discuss 
their development projects with the Department. And it 
should be added that their numbers are far greater than 
the "political" statements of some members of the industry 
would seem to indicate. Though the tendency still exists 
to regard Government as an unwarranted intruder in a 
"privileged". sphere, it must be remembered that the | 
industry is concerned with the exploration, development, 
and production of a public resource, And in the final 
analysis, the Government is the keeper of this public 
resources. | 
Active emeinyatinss by ine Government in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a data base makes Government a 
better keeper of this public resource and affords the 
industry the opportunity of being able to draw on addition- 
al expertise. To the extent that industry is engaged in a 
honest effort of benefit to the public, it cannot but welcome 
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Government participation in the expansion of the 


_ resource data base, and in the use of the knowledge 
_ gained therefrom, 


The Government of British Columbia has taken 


- only the most essential steps in becoming involved in 


mineral exploration and development. Any further 


involvement will be a direct function of lack of 
involvement by industry, As I mentioned at the outset, 
willful duplication is financially wasteful. To date 
there is no evidence of this in British Columbia. To 


a large degree the assessment of the benefits of Govern- 


ment participation in mineral exploration and develop- 
ment 1s a matter of sheer perception. If the private 
sector continues to regard Government action with a ‘ 
jaundiced eye and reacts with relative. non-action, Govern- 
ment will be forced in the long run to fill the vacuum. 

I doubt whether this will be the case in British Columbia. 
In fact, I believe that more spontaneous cooperation between 
the mining industry and the Government of the Province will 
become the standard of the near future. And to a consider- 
able extent this will be the result of industry's recogni- 
tion of the beneficial role to be played by Government by 
participating in resource management. 
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QUESTION: Is the Provincial Mines Ministers’ 
Conference a good place to obtain the 
industry's views on the management of 
the provinces' mineral resources as a 
provincial responsibility? 


This question is probably the most basic of those 
being raised at the Conference, i.e. is this a useful 
forum for the issues that confront us? Clearly an element 
of self-doubt assailed the person who worded this question 
and it is safe to say it is probably mirrored by many 
others, 7 

Although my experience with the Conference only 
extends back to 1971 and this is Conference No. 32, it 
is quite clear that too much has happened since 1971, 
primarily in the energy industries, for the Conference 
to adjust with sufficient speed. We inherited a con- 
ference which did a good job of handling essentially 
technical subjects, such as the model unit. agreement, 
but which really had few basic issues extending across 
the breadth of the mineral and energy industries which 
needed to be grappled. 

Many regard the Conference as a useful source of 
industry/government contact, both informally and through 
the submissions of industry groups to the Ministers them- 
selves rather than through the committees. The resulting 
separation between the Ministers and the bulk of the 
delegates, while understandable were* committee work is 
essentially technical in nature, is now of doubtful value, 
Efforts have therefore been made to change the committee 
subject matter from technical topics to those of more 
general interest at which the Ministers would actively _ 
participate. | | | 
* (sic) 
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Political ideologies in Canada cover a wider 
range then ever before. Political policies have a 
proven effect on mineral management and are worthy 
of discussion in a roundtable forum where active 
give and take is encouraged. The problems of the last 
four years have involved a series of triangular relation- 
ships, corresponding to the aspirations of the Federal 
Government, individual provinces and individual industry 
groupings. A characteristic of the Canadian scene is 
that collective provincial views have not tended to 
develop. When one considers the issues tackled by the 
above relationships it is obvious that timing alone 
would have precluded their discussion at the Conference. 
This is not to say that Alberta doesn’t vigorously 
Support government-industry and government-government 
discussions; all the legislation we have introduced has 
followed exhaustive discussions. (e.g. the exploratory 
drilling and geophysical incentive programs). “Each topic 
requires four full days of discussion separated by a week 
or so of serious consideration and each major issue re- 
quires the participation of its own set of specialists. 

It is doubtful where such topics could be properly 
addressed at the Conference. While time is not too critical, 
however, task forces under the aegis of the Conference are 
valuable, for example the task force on submission of 
exploration data. This work will be valuable when we 
revise our regulations for metallic minerals. In oil and 
gas, however, major differences exist between legislation 
in various provinces, reflecting differing government 
objectives. 

The major hope of the Conference lies in active 


participation in a theme of national interest, involv- 
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ing the respective parts which industry and government 
can play in achieving a common objective. The format 
of the Conference should be carefully designed to 
permit active discussion of the Conference theme, 
Probably the most concrete way to achieve this would 
be to discontinue in camera submissions to the Ministers. 
The Conference floor should be rearranged into a circular 
pattern and the dais or head table approach discontinued. 
Following a plenary treatment of the Conference theme 
discussion groups could pursue the matter further, thus 
giving an opportunity for more people to express their 
views. The Ministers and Deputy Ministers should be 
scattered through these groups. The closing plenary 
session should then attempt to seek a consensus on 
issues raised by the theme. In most cases, of course, 
a consensus will be difficult to cbtain but at least 
a ereater degree of participation will have been achiev- 
ed than is now the case. | 

The answer to the question posed by this agenda 
item is that with an adequate change in format the 
Conference could, indeed, be effective. 
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DISCUSSION TOPIC: "Is the Provincial Mines Ministers’ 
Conference a good place to obtain the Industry's views 
on the management of the provinces" mineral resources 
as a provincial responsibility?" 


SUMMARY 

Format of the Provincial Mines Ministers' 
Conference has changed considerably during the last 
four years. Industry has continued to attend, the 
conferences and it has seriously submitted its views, 
during this period of change. Considerable time, 
energy and expense has been expended by Industry to 
make its views known at these conferences, This record 
indicates that Industry thinks that this conference is a 
good place to present its views. 


On the other hand, only the Ministers can 
determine whether this conference is a sood place to 
receive the views of Industry. Clearly, it is incumbent 
upon the Ministers to decide upon the value of this 
conference to themselves. Industry would be pleased to 
receive the Ministers’ assurance that they find these 
conferences of value and that they receive Industry's 
presentations with interest and appreciation. 

- Past actions by some Provincial Mines Ministries 
would indicate that the views of Industry have not been | 


received or considered seriously. 


~ 
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INTRODUCTION 


The topic on which I have agreed to address 
this Committee -- albeit briefly --is a vital one in 
view of recent developments on the Canadian and inter- 
national energy scenes, 

Lack of time precludes reviewing these issues, 

and their implications to Canada's future development, 
but I would like to set the tone for my subsequent 
remarks on the Oil Sands by stating two hypothesis 
which surely must come out of any broader synthesis 

of the Canadian energy supply-demand picture’? 

(1) Canada's supplies of cheap, readily 
accessible fossil fuels -- petroleum and 
natural gas -- are depleting at a rapid 
rate. Demand for, these commodities clearly 
exceeds supplies, and the current rate of 
new discoveries -- particularly for crude 
oil -- in the proven and so-called "frontier" 
areas cannot meet projected "normal growth" 
requirements. 

(2) If Canada is to maintain a reasonable degree 
of "self-sufficiency" in future energy require- | 
ments, we must turn to alternative energy 
sources -- nuclear power and synthetic fuels -- 
or become increasingly dependent on foreign 
energy supplies. .The latter course has | 
consequences to Canada which should be self- 
evident from the events of the past two years. 

The subject of my talk concerns the development of 

synthetic fuels, in this case from the Alberta Oil Sands. 
which are unique in terms of reserves and geographic extent. 
The important feature of the Oil Sands is that they have been 
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discovered -- their general extent is know, as is their 
geologic framework, and the deposits do not have to be 
explored or discovered in the conventional sense, None- 
theless, within the context of existing technological 
and economic constraints, less than 5% of the existing 
reserves in place is available for development -- the 
‘so-called surface mineable deposits along the Athabasca 
River -- and there are many economic, social and environ- 
mental problems which must be resolved before even these 
mineable deposits can be developed. 

In this light, and particularly in view of 
Canada's self-sufficiency problens, governments have 
essential role in planning and carrying out the orderly 
and efficient development of the Oil Sands. 
ROLE OF GOVERNMENT . 

Let us review some of the problems and issues 
associated with Oil Sands development, in relation to 
the government's role in planning and carrying out that 
development. | 

Firstly, as owner of the resource, the Alberta 
Government has the responsibility for leasing the Crown's 
Oil Sands rights and in setting the general’terms and 
conditions associated with the lease agreements, Till 
recently, Oil Sands permits and leases were granted 
essentially on a "first come" basis -- there were no formal 
"work" commitments, and the companies were permitted to 
explore and develop at a pace suitable to their corporate 
objectives. 

However, this situation has changed, Recent amend- 
ments to the Oil Sands Regulations require the lessee as 
a condition of lease renewal to perform certain work commit- 
ments in the form of drilling, research, experimental pilot 
plant work, or some combination of these activities, The 


objectives of this condition are basically 
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(1) to ensure systematic evaluation of the 
reserves in place; 

(2) to promote and encourage the development 
of commercial oil sands technology. A 
knowledge of the resource parameters, and 
the technology required to develop the 
deposits is essential to long range planning, 
and the Government must set some basic stand- 
ards or objectives to ensure this knowledge 
is acquired. 

Where the resource is evaluated, and technology 
available, commercial development must follow in an orderly 
and efficient manner, conforming to conservation, environ- 
mental, and social standards set by governments, hope- 
fully in consultation with the developer. However, develop- 
ment must occur within the ramework of an economic regime 
acceptable to both governments and industry having regard 
to exceptionally high costs and risks associated with oil 
sands development. | 

Firstly, in the matter of royalty and taxation, 
the government 

ray must obtain a reasonable financial return 
for the Province .and.its citizens in return 
for access to its resource, 

(2) At the same time, the developer must be 
provided with sufficient financial incentives 
to match the risk, This implies that both 
the provincial and federal governments. will, 
so far as they can, guarantee both the markets 
and the general price levels for the products 
of oil.sands plants. Such plants can't be 
turned on and off like a water tap -- there 
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must be some reasonable guarantee if a 

stable fiscal regime to persuade the 

developer to assume the risk, 

Secondly, with respect to financing and 
control of oil sands plants, both governments and industry 
must provide a mechanism for increased participation by 
Canadian companies and citizens. At the moment, the 
leases and technology are controlled by a relatively 
small number of foreign or multinational companies whose 
allegiance is basically to their shareholders. There is 
no means whereby Canadians can invest directly i OL 
sands projects through these companies, and some alterna- 
tives like the Alberta Energy Company must be sought, | 

The same philosophy holds with respect to the 
construction and operation of oil sands plants. "Buy 
Canadian" is a sound policy when contracting for goods 
and services, from the initial plant design phase through 
to final operations. Certainly, governments have a duty 
in this matter to ensure that Canadian expertise and 
materials are fully developed and utilized. 

The Oil Sands are a Canadian resource situated in 
the Province of Alberta -- the manner in which and rate 
at which they are developed must be controlled by Canadians 
through the jurisdictions of their respective governments, 
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The Chief Inspectors of Mines met twice during 
the past year in Toronto on May 2nd, 1975 and at Sask- 
atoon on September 13th, 1975. | . 

The discussions during these meetings covered 
a wide range of matters relating to health standards, 
safety and inspections of mines including: 

i. the standardization of mine accident 

statistics. 

ii. the employment of women in mines. 

iii. pit-wall stability. 

iv, the use of diesel engined equipment on 
grades. ie 

v. standards of ventilation of mines using 

diesel engined equipment. 
vi. use of fire retardant hydraulic fluid 
underground. 
vii. the value of circulating information on 
unusual occurrences, 
viii. occupational health in mines (first aid - dust - 
asbestos). | i 
ix, the problems assoc iated with metrication in 
legislation. | 
x. the use of non-engineers as mines inspectors, 
xi. the rehabilitation of quarries. 

A full discussion of these items will be made in 

the written minutes of the meeting. 


In particular, the Chief Inspectors unanimously ~ . 
agreed to recommend to the No. 1 Committee of the Provincial 
Ministers of Mines that - | | 

"Due to the increasing use of hydraulic fluid.in~ 
mining machines underground and the consequent increased 
fire hazard and attendant risk to life, this subcommittee 
recommends that all provinces’ enact legislation for the 
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prevention or control of the use of flammable hydraulic 
fluids underground and the use of non-flammable fluid 
at the earliest practicable time", 


The Chief Inspectors felt that it was only by 
presenting a common policy on this matter that mining 
machinery manufacturers can be influenced to develop 
suitable equipment, 

The Chief Inspectors of Mines would like to 
take this opportunity to assure the members of the No. 1 
Committee of the benefits derived by the Chief Inspectors 
from these meetings. The present format of the meetings 
should be continued to provide opportunity to compare 
background problems, their solutions and development of 


proposed legislation, 
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TTEM 1 = Legislative Changes 


De 


Manitoba 


The Metallic Minerals Royalty Act was 
enacted, which imposes a levy of 15 per cent 
where the profit does not exceed 18 per cent 
of the investment base, and a levy of 35 per 
cent of the investment base. With respect to 
metallic minerals, the new Act replaces the 
levy formerly imposed under the Mining Royalty 
and Tax Act. 


Additional information may be found in Appendix A. 
Ontario 

The Mining Tax Act was amended to replace the 
15 per cent flat rate with a graduated tax. rang- 
ing from zero on the first $100,000 of profits to 
40 per cent on profits in excess of $40 million. 

Incentives were incorporated to encourage > 
exploration and. further processing of minerals. 
Additional information may be found in Appendix B. 
New Brunswick | 

New Brunswick is continuing to review the mineral 
resource legislation in an attempt to keep pace with 
changing needs of industry and society. A sign- 
ificantly altered Oil and Natural Gas Act and a new 
Pipeline Act are expected to go before the Legisla- 


ture in the fall of 1975. Consistent with policy 


objectives accepted by the Provincial Ministers, 
the Quarriable Substances Act and the Bituminous 
Shale Act are currently under revision while 
changes are being contemplated for the Mining Act 


igs 


and the Mining Income Tax Act. A preliminary 
draft of an Underground Storage Act is in 
preparation, 
4, Uniformity in Allowable Deductions 

New Brunswick proposed acceptance by all 
provinces of uniform deductibility of a list of 
expenses for mining tax purposes, 

C. A. Perry, Manitoba, undertook to convene 
a meeting of provincial mine assessors to review 
the proposal prior to the next Annual Conference. 


ITEM 2 - Mineral Economics Research in Ontario's Ministry 


The Ministry has embarked on a series of economic 
studies to assist in the formulation of mineral policies. 

A pilot study on the impact of taxation and environ- 
mental controls was published earlier this year. Further 
studies are in progress to assure that policy changes do 
not adversely affect mineral sector investment, employment, 


output and tax revenues, 

A summary of the research objectives is given in Appendix 
C and notes on the program of studies may be found in By 
Ds 


ITEM 3 - Resource Inventory in Ontartro 


The Ministry has also undertaken to develop an inventory 
of mineral resources in the province as part of the base 
necessary to develop mineral policies. Visits to operating 
mines are made in preference to obtaining information through . 
circulation of questionnaires, The project is being co- . 
-ordinated with work underway in the federal Department of | 
Energy, Mines and Resources, ‘The project has no financial 
or taxation implications. 

The inventory of uranium reserves has been completed 
and one.of zinc reserves has been started. 
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ITEM 4 - Economics and Financial Needs of the Oil and Gas 
Industry : 


Three representatives of the Economics Model Committee 
of the Canadian Petroleum Association presented a paper on 
the above topic which is attached as Appendix E. 

Under the assumptions made, it is estimated that total 
cash requirements by the oil and gas industry in Canada over 
the next 15 years will amount to $93 billion. Even with 
this investment, it is forecast that substantial imports 
of crude oil will be necessary. 


ITEM 5 - Subcommittee on Mineral Statistics 

Dr. J. Fyles presented a report on the proceeding of 
the subcommittee over the past year. A copy of the report 
is attached as Appendix F. 

After a discussion of the report, the following motion 
by C. A. Perry seconded by V. St. Onge was approved by 
Committee No. 2 for consideration by the Ministers: 


Moved, that the Subcommittee (of Committee No, 2).on 
Mineral Statistics be discontinued, and that BE dish hLes 
be appointed.as the representative of the Provincial Mines 
Ministers Conference to the Minerals Committee of the 
Federal-Provincial Consultation Council on Statistical Policy. 
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APPENDIX A 


1975 LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 
IN THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
AFFECTING THE EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES 


Of major importance in Manitoba during 1975 was 
the imposition of a new Royalty Act, being The Metallic 
Minerals Royalty Act, which came into force on January 
lst, 1975. All operators. subject to tax under The 
Metallic Minerals Royalty Act are exempt from taxation 
under The Mining Royalty and Tax Act; thus the new leg- 
islation will apply to metallic minerals whereas The - 
Mining Royalty and Tax Act will continue to apply to 
rock, stone, sand, and gravel, etc. 

The Mining Royalty and Tax Act applied a rate of 
tax of 6% on profits under $50,000. and 23% where 
profits were in excess of $50,000. This Act has been 
replaced by a royalty tax which utilizes an investment 
base to apply a tax of 15% on what are considered to be 
normal profits derived from mining and 35% on what are 
considered to be incremental profits. Provision is 
made for indexing of the investment base to offset 
the ravages of inflation. 

Effective May 19th, 1975, gasoline and motive 
fuel taxes were increased 3¢ a gallon to 18¢ and 31¢ 
respectively. Provision was made to transfer 2¢ of the 
additional tax on gasoline and motive fuel used on high- 
way to the Manitoba Public Insurance Corporation, 

The Mineral Taxation Act was amended to provide 
a reduction in the incremental tax imposed under that 
Act where the production per well was less than 25 barrels 
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per day. Whereas the old mill rate ranged from 93 


mills for one barrel per day production in a new 
well to 233 mills on a developed well with pro- 
duction of 20 barrels per day or more, the new 
mill rates range from 1 mill for one barrel per 
day production in a new well to 233 mills for 25 
barrels per day or more in a developed well. 
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APPENDIX B 


CHANGES IN THE ONTARIO MINING TAX ACT 


During the past few years, a worldwide shortage of 
certain raw materials developed on an unprecendented 
scale, Increased demand by major industrialized countries 
resulted in sharply higher metals prices and substantial 
gains for the mining industry. The new forecasts of metal 
requirements of the major consuming countries through the 
year 2000 show that Canada, and therefore Ontario, will 
have to supply greatly increased quantities of its more 
unique native minerals, which user countries do not have. 
This exponential rise in demand contrasts with the present- 
ly identified world reserves of payable ores of lead, zinc, 
silver and uranium, which may not take us beyond 2000. More 
exploration is needed now. 

With the prospective demand for minerals likely to 
sustain much of the price advances of many minerals into 
the future, it is only fair that the people of Ontario 
secure a higher return on these gains from our natural 
resources, It is against this background that Ontario 
moved to replace its 15 per cent flat rate mining tax 
with a graduated tax ranging from a zero rate on the first 
$100,000 of profits to a rate of 40 per cent on profits 
in excess of $40 million. This new system ensures a greater 
tax on gains without imposing an unfair burden of taxation 
in years when metals prices and profits decline. 

To increase mineral exploration and development 
activities in the province, 100 per cent of exploration 
and pre-production expenses is now allowable as a deduction 
in computing the mining tax. 

It allows the disaggregation of major new mining 
investments for the purpose of calculating the mining tax. 
In effect, this allows a new mining investment to earn its 
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way up the marginal rate structure, This encourages 
new mining projects and provides equal mining tax 
treatment to all companies in respect of future mining 
operations in Ontario. 

The depreciation allowance has been increased from 
15 per cent to 30 per cent on new mining rates acquired 
after April 9, 1974 as a further incentive to encourage 
the expansion and modernization of Ontario mining operations. 

To encourage the construction of mineral processing 
facilities in Ontario, incentives: are provided by way of 
processing allowances which range up to 35 per cent for 
an operator who processes, to a semi-fabricated state. 

These parallel objectives help to ensure that mining 
companies operating in Ontario remain internationally 
competitive and enjoy strong incentives to expand explora- 
tion, mine development and mineral processing in the prov- 
ince, 

With the incentives provided by the new system, we 
already see evidence that there will be an. even greater 
level of mining activity in Ontario, together with new 
mineral processing facilities. The incentive system is 
already encouraging the construction of more processing 
facilities in Ontario, which will provide added value to 
Ontario's mineral output to the benefit of Ontario as 
well as Canada as a whole. The by-product of this activity 
will be the creation of more jobs and thus the growth an 
stabilization of our mining communities. 

If the mine makes no profit in a year, there is no 
mining tax that year. If the profit is less than $100,000. 
in a taxation year, there is still no mining tax under the 
new legislation. This low initial rate of the graduated 
tax is of significant assistance to the smaller mining > 


companies, whose operations often provide the only major 
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source of employment in isolated Ontario mining communi- 
ties. 

The Ontario Mining Tax levied on the profits of a 
mine has’ the great advantage that it takes into account 
both the expenses of extracting the ore and the rise and 
fall of commodity prices and, consequently, it does not 
discourage the mining of low-grade ore. A royalty system, 
on the other hand, tends to encourage the mining of only 
the higher grades of ore and tends to force marginal mines 
to close, which we try to prevent. } 
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APPENDIX C 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of Mineral Resources Branch studies 
is to assure that policy changes do not adversely 
effect Mineral sector investment, employment, output - 
and tax revenue, At present sector performance is not 
only influenced by product and factor price behaviour 
but by a variety of policy initiatives, e.g. taxation 
and environment and domestic processing. We feel that 
generally speaking errors in policy formulation may be 
attributed to undue reliance upon macro economic models 
which essentially reduce to extrapolation from historical 
data series. They are incapable of handling simultaneous 
changes in tax rates, environmental controls, the general 
price level and relative input prices particularly under 
conditions of expectations changing as the result of 
cyclical phenomena in the economic and of climatic changes 
in the political sphere. As we considered investment, 
output and employment in the minéral sector to be crucial 
to the Ontario economy it was decided to start from scratch 
to develop a model of the Ontario mineral industry derived 
from micro-models of individual and firm behaviour, Con- 
cretely the analysis of the impact of mineral policy had 
to start with that of investors' and managers', resources 
owners’ and product buyers' reactions. 

Earlier this year the Branch published a pilot study | 
The Impact of Taxation and Environmental Controls on the 
Ontario Mining Industry. From the model, under given assump- 
tions were deduced certain a priori effects upon output, i 
investment, and employment. All of them were found to vary 
inversely with taxation and the severity of controls to a 
greater or lesser extent. That means that significant 
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increase in relative taxation levels lead to exists, 

a reduction in the number of firms, reduction in 
aggregate production levels and reductions of ore 
reserves. If it is a policy goal to reduce output 

and employment as little as possible the worst type 

of industry to tax heavily is one that sells on world 
markets, As a side issue the effect of tax changes 
upon the supply of enterprise was discussed, Types of 
environmental controls were classified and the effects 
of changes in emission controls traced through the model. 
Effects are generally similar to those of taxation, 
except that there is also a direct impact upon the out- 
put level of the individual firm. 

The second stage of this exercise will expand analysis 
to cover the impact of other major variables, It will be 
supplemented by separate studies of particular issues 
topical in the mineral policy debate. 


Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources 
Mineral Resources Branch 
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APPENDIX D 


MINERAL ECONOMICS RESEARCH IN ONTARIO'S MINISTRY 


1) ORIGIN OF PROGRAM 


When the Mineral Resources Branch was reorganized 
two years ago it was necessary to revise the Mining 
Tax Act and to contribute to and comment upon various 
pieces of environmental legislation at a time at which 
many other events began to affect .the Ontario mining 
industry, such as the so-called energy crisis, rising 
inflation and increasing concern over foreign owner- 
ship. The level of exploration activity in the Province 
had already begun to decline. It was of paramount import- 
ance to predict the impact of any additional policy changes, 
qualitatively and if possible quantitatively; under these 
conditions, Preliminary investigation established two 
facts: 
1) Some jurisdictions had in the past modified 
the institutional framework in which the 
industry operates without seriously consider- 
ing long-run effects - with disastrous 
consequences; and 
2) such models as were available either were 
designed to answer different questions or 
relied on macro-economic relationships in 
ways that made them incapable of handling 
simultaneous changes in tax rates, environ- 
mental controls, the general price level 
and relative input. prices. As we consider-~ 
ed investment, output and employment in the 
mineral sector to be crucial to the Ontario 
. economy it was decided to start from scratch 
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to develop a model of the Ontario mineral 
industry, 


2) THE APPROACH ADOPTED 

The purpose of our efforts was to provide an 
analytical tool wich would help to avoid policies which 
could result in decline of mineral sector expansion or 
even in absolute reductions in mineral sector outputs, 
Although we were clearly interested in macro-effects of 
policy changes, we started from the fact that aggregates 


> 


‘industrial or political, are only sets of relationships 


between individuals, with no existence apart from that 
of their members. This implies that only individuals 
makes utility-maximizing decisions, responding to 
changing constraints to their behaviour. Concretely 
that meant that the analysis of the impact of mineral ~ 
policy had to start with that of investors' and managers', 
resources owners‘ and product buyers' behaviour. We 
wanted to know how changes in taxation policies’ lead to 
changes in investors’ - and managers’ - trade-offs between 
dividend and capital gains considerations; how changes in 
regulations affecting plant operations, e.g. safety or 
environmental legislation, may lead to differential effects 
on firm profitability and to shifts in investment capitals 
flows; and how changes in factor returns, profits and 
wages, lead to changes in factor employment, that is to 
capital-labour substitution, 

The ultimate goal of our efforts, to be attained by 
the end of the 79/80 fiscal year, is an in-house computer 


model of the Ontario mineral industry which will allow 


quantitative predictions - within specified ranges of 


reliability - of the impact of changes in key policy 


variables upon mineral sector performance taking account 
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of different sets of probable Province - and Sector - 


external changes. 


3) WHAT THE PILOT PROJECT DID 

The pilot study which was completed early this year 
led to the publication of the first in a planned series 
of Mineral Policy Background Papers entitled The Impact 
of Taxation and Environmental Controls on the Ontario 
Mining Industry. | 

The choice of topics reflected the importance of 
them in current policy debate. After providing some 
background material on the development of some. key 
relationships in Ontario metal mining over its history 
and discussing some basic mineral economics and fund- 
amentals of government - industry interaction, the 
effects of changes in profits taxation and of changes 
in environmental controls (excluding ambient controls), 
first upon mineral industry firms and then upon the 
industry which on the whole does sell on soppsiptixe 
world markets were analyzed. : , 

From the model, under given assumptions were deduced 
certain a prtort effects upon output, investment, and 
employment. All of them were found to vary inversely 
with taxation and the Payer ies of controls to a greater 
or lesser extent. 

Changes in profits taxation levels have three effects 
upon tax revenues, only the first of which is generally 
considered: The direct effect, if aggregate profit levels 
remain the same, and the effects due to a fall in the > 
number of firms and due to a fall in the profit level of 
the average firm, The latter effects can overwhelm the 
former, The effect of-profit taxation upon the profit... 
maximizing firm within the industry was seen not to be 
fatal as long as the effective tax rate is less than 
(100% of profits minus opportunity cost). A greater 
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rate leads to exit. But even an increase to a level 
lower than 100% reduces entry (which here includes 

much of what is conventionally referred to as expansion) 
and thus. future output and employment decline as changes 
in rates of taxation do not affect risk and uncertainly 
levels. As some firms in any industry are generally 
marginal, significant increased in relative taxation 
levels lead to exits, a reduction in the number of 
firms, reduction in aggregate production levels and 
reduction of ore reserves, If it is a policy goal 

to reduce output and employment as little as possible, 
the worst type of industry to tax heavily is one that 
sells on world markets, As a side issue, the effect 

of profits taxation upon the supply of entrepreneurial 
skill was discussed. 

Types of environmental controls were classified and 
the effects of changes in emission controls traced 
through the model paralleling the preceding analysis 
of taxation changes. Within the limits of this project 
a detailed analysis of ambient controls which raises a 
host of additonal problems was not incorporated. “On 
the firm level a tightening of restrictions leads to a 
reduction in output but effect on input usage is generally 
ambiguous, Analysis is then extended to the industry and 
this difference between the effects of taxation and of 
environmental legislation changes is multiplied. While 
the effects of both are thus in the same direction as 
regards exit and entry, changes in environmental constraints 
affect surviving firms in ways that changes in profits 
taxation do not. 

The empirical part of the pilot study was limited 
due to the fact that available data of adequate quality 
were limited, It suggested however on the basis of Ontario 
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data from 1956 to 1972 that a 1% rise in the price index 
for mineral resources produces a 2.46% increase in real 
investment in the mining industry of Ontario. The co- 
efficient of the wage rate suggests that a 1% increase 
in the wage rate faced by the mining industry produces 

a 1.42% increase in investment in the mining industry - 
of Ontario. The existence of a positive and statistically 
significant coefficient for the wage rate confirms that 
labour and capital are substitutes in mining and that as 
the wage rate rises, other things remaining fixed, the 
quantity of capital purchases rises to substitute for | 


the more expensive labour. 


4) WHAT THE SECOND STAGE WILL DO 

The major aims of the second stage of our program 
are to expand the pilot study to cover the theoretical 
analysis of other than profit taxes, the theoretical 
analysis of ambient controls, the estimation of quantitative 
effects of environmental controls, the economics of stock- 
piling and production holdback, and'the theoretical analysis 
and estimation of quantitative effects of macro-variables 
contributing to cyclical phenomena. | 

In addition, some criticisms levelled ‘aeannde the 
pilot study will be met and suggestions made in response 
to it incorporated, The study will thus incorporate a 
comprehensive survey of the literature on mineral economics, 
mineral taxation and of relevant aspects of environmental 
economics, Methodological issues raised by the approach 
adopted will be dealt with in detail. Lastly, to improve 
accessibility to non-economists and thus to contribute to 
the study's policy impact, more effort will be expended’on 
separating verbal presentation from mathematical proofs and 
on expanding the former. | if 


The second stage model study will in aie ts of the’ 
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ultimate goal stated above be supplemented by separate 


studies of the economic growth debate in its relevance 
to Ontario mining; of comparisons of the productivities 
of capital and labour in mining with those in manufactur- 


ing; of labour supply problems in northern communities; 


of risk and uncertainty factors in exploration and min- 
ing; and of the effects of fiscal and monetary policy 
on industry structure and modes of financing, 

Completion of these studies will then allow work 
to begin on the actual computer model. 


5) THE PROBLEM OF MINERAL STATISTICS 

As mentioned above lack of adequate statistical data of 
certain types has been a problem in determining quantitative 
affects. To alleviate it two actions have been taken. On 
the one hand we intend to commission preparation of a 
definitive Historical Statistics of Ontario Mining to 
facilitate analysis of secular trends. On the other we 
have been trying to contribute to improved - as to re- 
liability, relevance and timing - production of current: 
statistics by Statistics Canada. This is not the place 
to review this issue in detail. However, as we expect 
progress to be slow we are prepared to produce internally 
such statistics as our analytical work requires. Statistics 
are, after all a secondary input into analysis as it is 
theory which determines what is and what is not a statistical 
fact. And it is in the area of developing a better frame- 
work of policy analysis, that is of theory, that the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources expects to make a major 


contribution. 


Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources 
Mineral Reesources Branch 
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APPENDIX E 
ECONOMICS AND FINANCIAL NEEDS OF THE OIL AND GAS INDUSTRY 


PART a Lindsay Milne 
THE ECONOMIC MODEL 


1. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen; before plunging 
into the complexities of an economic model of the oil 

and gas industry let me first introduce my colleagues 

and then give you a brief background on the development 

of the economic model. , 

2, With me are Mr. Percy Baker, who is chairman of the 
CPA Economic Studies Committee, and Mr. Bill Oostenbrink, 
past chairman of the Economic Studies Committee. My name 
is Lindsay Milne and I am chairman of the CPA. Economics 
Model Committee. For almost a year the members of this 
panel have been working as part of the- economics model 
committee. During this time, we have been developing 

an economic model to analyze the economic position of. 

the industry and the impact of the many royalty,. tax and 
other fiscal changes which have been brought about by the 
federal and provincial governments. 

3. In early 1975, after some four to-five months of work, 
including considerable help from others in the industry, 
the committee published on behalf of the Canadian Petroleum 
Association a report entitled "Economics and Financial Needs 
of the Oil and Gas Industry." It is this report and some — 
unpublished updating of it, which we intend to review with 
you today, 2 Pe fe . 

4. The study of the oil and gas industry includes some 
interesting conclusions relating to the theme of this 
year's conference - management of our mineral resources, 
Since the report was published in February 1975, it has 
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been presented to various levels of government across 
the country to inform them of industry's view on its 
economics and financial requirements. The study has 
also formed basis of considerable work and discussion 
between CPA and the Federal government on new fiscal 
regimes for federal lands in the frontiers, 

5. One of the important terms of reference given to 
the committee was that the study should be conducted 
in the context of developing Canadian self sufficiency 


in oil and gas as rapidly as possible since this object- 
_ ive is commonly considered desirable and most important 


to Canada's economic growth, The 15 year period 1974-88 
was selected as the time frame for the study - that being 
considered the shortest possible time frame within which 
such a goal could be achieved. 

6. It is our intention today not to describe in detail 
the development of the economic model but rather to 

give you a brief insight into it and then discuss some 

of the more important conclusions which were reached 


based on the economics and cash flows which were calculated, 


To that end I will lead off the discussion by giving you a 
brief rundown of the development of the model; Mr. Bill 
Oostenbrink will follow-up with information on the in- 
dustry's cash position and Mr, Percy Baker will conclude 
with a summary and interpretation of the model study 
results, as they relate to the management of our petroleum 
resources, . 

7. The economic model which I have been referring to is 


.a complete description of all aspects of the conventional 
oil and gas.industry. As such it integrates in detail 
both past and projected future operations to give a 

‘cash flow projection of the industry under various fiscal 


regimes. For convenience in analyzing results and because 
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of the differing fiscal arrangements which apply, it. 
was found most convenient to break the industry into 
four segments of supply. These were: 4 
(a) Blowdown of existing oil and gas reserves in 
the established areas of western Canada. 
(b) New oil and gas reserves which are projected to 
be found in western Canada. 
(c) New oil and gas reserves which are required to be 
found in Canada's frontiers to meet the goal of 
self sufficiency. | 
(d) Synthetic crude oil reserves now existing and 
expected to be developed within the time frame 
in the tar and heavy oil sands of Alberta. 
These four areas of supply are all the likely areas from 
which petroleum resources will flow during the next 15 
years, mite 
8. Having segregated the industry into these four segments 
it then became necessary to project the supply of oil and 
gas from them, This was done within: the constraints of 
total demand forecasts and projections of reserve find- 
ing and development. 
These supply forecasts were then combined with appropriate 
product pricing schedules, forecasts of finding, develop- 
ment ard operating costs to develop before tax cash flows. 
Having this in hand the effects of royalty, taxes and 
incentive plans were applied to give industry after tax 
cash flows. Industry's income taxes were calculated 
giving full effect to earned depletion banks, development 
and exploration banks and C, C. A. accounts, 
9. The after-tax cash flows, developed for each eoediy 
and fiscal regime were then used to calculate the industry's 
discounted cash flow rate of return. The rate of return 
is the most common économic indicator used by this industry, 
to select investment opportunities. 
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10. The original economics reported in the study were 

considered under three separate fiscal conditions. We 

call these cases: 

(a) The November 18, 1974 case 

(b) The January 1, 1975 case, and 

(c) The assumed regime, which is an illustrative fiscal 
scenario which the industry could operate under. 


Since then, the economic model has been updated to 
reflect the effects of the June 23rd budget and the 


important changes brought about by the producing provinces 
‘before September 1, 1975, 


11. With respect to the industry's requirements for 

cash - this part of the study was done on a total industry 

basis, The cash flow data generated in the D.C.F. rate of 

return analysis was used to develop the industry's cash flow 
and cash availability over the period 1974-88. This part 

of the study will be discussed in detail by Mr. Oostenbrink. 

12, Let me briefly relate to you now the sources of our 

input data, and their relevance to the overall model study, 

as well as some of the important features of our methodology. 

(a) Our oil demand forecast was based on the NEB report of 
October 1974. This data suggested demand would rise 
at approximately 4%/year bringing 1975 production of 
1.8 MMBD to 3.1 MMB/D by 1988. 

(b) Gas demand was based on CPA information developed by 
Sherman H, Clark and reflects a growth in demand 
assuming no further export commitments from 3.0 TCF/Year 
in 1975 to 5.0 TCF in 1988, 

(c) Both oil and gas supply were estimated by the committee 
on a provincial basis recognizing CPA reserve levels 
as of December Zhe 19/3 

(d) Oil prices, were assumed to rise to world scale level 
of $12/bbl. by 1978 and gas price was assumed to rise 
to reflect B.T.U. equivalence with oil. 


BSD 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


Based on an assessment of the input data it was immediately 


apparent that:, 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


tay 


13.5 


“some 14 TCF. 


Finding and development costs were based on a 
comprehensive assessment of cost trends. Since 

a great deal of uncertainty exists in these areas 

a range of costs were studied. Only the base case 
situation will be referred to today. 

The study was done in terms of constant 1974 dollars 

to set aside the uncertain effects of future inflation- 
ary forces. | 

Historical information dating back as far as 1947 has 
been used in determining the industry's full life cycle 


economics. 


Canadians will consume over the next 15 years more than 
double the amount of oil and gas consumed over the 

last 15 years. This will amount to some 13 billion bbls. 
and 36 TCF of gas - in addition, exports will require 


New reserves of some 66 TCF and 14.5 billion bbigaqwill 
be required. : 

It will cost, over the next 15 years, on the order of 
75 billion in constant 1974 dollars to explore for and 
develop the necessary quantities - about 3 times that 
spent since 1947. : | 
The earliest possible date for frontier oil and gas 

to start flowing is 1980 for gas and 1985 for oil. 

By 1988 our adopted forecast indicates a 35% reliance 
on frontier gas and a 47%, reliance on frontier oil. 

Oil and gas production will nevertheless fall short 

of demand necessitating considerable crude oil imports. 
The cost of importing oil during the period assuming 

a $12 price could amount to over $32 billion. 


A’cautionary comment - the model study is not a Forecast 


ze 
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of industry's projected performance. It merely provides 
a scenario under which the economics of the industry 

can be evaluated within an illustrative framework of 
supply/demand, prices and costs assuming self sufficiency 
is the goal within the 15 year time frame, It is for 
this reason that we have continued to stress that the 
results of this study are only valid under the assumptions 
outlined in the report. 

14. With this brief introduction to the Model I would 
now like to turn the presentation over to Mr. Bill 
Oostenbrink who will discuss the industry's projected 
cash position. 


PART IIL Bill Oostenbrink 
INDUSTRY CASH POSITION 


1. Iwill describe in capsule form the cash position of 

the industry over the forecast period. The purpose of 

this part of the study was to analyze the industry's ability 
to generate sufficient cashflow to finance its cash require- 
ments, It is an important and integral part of the economic 
model of the industry as it provides an insight into the 
industry's future financial viability under the conditions 
assumed in the model, 

2. As used here, financial viability, while it does hand 

in hand with economic viability, has a different meaning. 
Economic viability is measured in the model by the profit- 
ability of industry investments expressed in terms of DCF 
rates of return. This aspect will be described in some 
detail by P. Baker. 

co Financial viability is measured in terms of industry's 

. ability to generate internally sufficient funds from 
operations and to attract external funds from investors to 
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finance its cash requirements for investments and other 
financial obligations. If an industry lacks financial 
viability, then its investment rate will likely fall, 
reducing its growth rate. If an industry lacks both 
economic and financial viability, its prospects are 
likely to be very dim in a free enterprise economy. 
Under normal circumstances, any further investment 
under such conditions would represent a misallocation 
of resources. | 
The question is: "Is the oil and gas industry in such 
' a position?” 

4, Over the fifteen year period the industry, will receive 
total gross revenues of $186 billion. Operating costs are 
925 billion leaving industry with operating revenues of 
$161 billion before royalties and income taxes. Royalties 
and income taxes are $90 billion. In terms of shares of 
revenues, the government take of $90 billion represents 56% 
of revenue after operating costs. The share available to 
industry is $71 billion, or 44% of revenues ‘after operat- 
ing costs. f 
5. The industry's total cash requirements.for the period 
are $93 billion. The cash requirements are needed for: 

- exploration expenditures 

- development expenditures 

- increases in working capital 

- interest payments 

- debt retirement 

- divident payments 
6. Total investment for exploration and development is 959. 1 
billion and is made up of $33 billion for exploration and 
°26.1 billion for development. Of this total amount the | 
established areas blowdown account for $5 billion or 9% 
mainly for development; established areas new discoveries 
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account for $12 billion or 20% for exploration and 
‘development; the frontier regions account for 71% 


er $42 billion. 


7. Investments in synthetic crude plants total $14.5 
‘billion over the period. This represent 19% of total 
“industry cash requirements. | | 
8. Increase in working capital is a relatively minor 
item totalling $1.9 billion over the period for the 
‘total industry. It has been calculated as a constant 
percentage of 33.3% of industry operating expenditures 
and provides a measure of the increase in working 
capital necessary to accommodate the growth in operations. 
9. Total interest payments and debt retirement amount 
“to $3.2 billion and $6.4 billion, respectively over the 
period, Provision has been made for external financing 
through new debt issues. To calculate new debt, it has 
been assumed that the industry would be able to finance 
407% of all development expenditure in the established 
and frontier areas. In the case of the synthetic crude. 
industry, it has been assumed that 25% of all investments 
would be debt financed, With these assumptions new debt 
issues totalled $10.8 billion for the conventional 
industry and $3.6 billion for the synthetie crude industry. 
10. After allowing for debt retirement, the net debt 
position of the conventional industry increased from $L.1 
billion in 1974 to $6.7 billion in 1988. The net debt 
position of the synthetic industry would be $2.5 billion 
by 1988. 


Jl. The increase in the net debt position of the con- 
ventional industry increases the debt equity ratio from an 


estimated 13.7% at the end of 1974 to 24.5% by 1988. Given 


“the high risk nature of the industry, this is a relatively 


high debt/equity ratio. Higher ratios would probably impose 
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unacceptably high risks and burdens on both lender and . 
borrower. . | | * indigo ! orb 
12. Dividend payments to shareholders are projected to 
total $6,8 billion over the period. Dividends have been 
calculated as a percentage of projected industry operat- 
ing cashflow starting at 10% and increasing to 13% by 1981.: 
This method results in dividends increasing at an annual 
growth rate of 12.8% increasing the average dividend yield 
on the book value of assets from 2.5% in 1974 to 349% in 
1988. } | | 

13. The return to shareholders by way of dividends may be. 
compared with a combined government take from .royalties 

and income taxes of $90 billion, Even interest payment to 
bond holders who financed less than 20% of the capital 
requirement over the period is still $3.2 billion after 

tax or nearly 50% of the total dividend payments to 
shareholders who supplied more than 80% of the capital 
requirements, It is clear from these comparisons that 

the projected dividend return is rather low and may well 
understate the long term desires of the shareholders, 

14, Over the total period the total cash requirements 
exceed the internal and external cash funds by some 

$8 billion, From 1975 to 1985, when the frontier areas 
start producing significant volumes of oil and gas, the 
industry incurs cash deficits every year. By 1985 the 
industry's cumulative cash deficits will be $10 billion 
reducing to $8 billion by 1988 when frontier production 
will be on stream in significant volumes. Any delay 

in the timing of frontier production would increase the 
industry cash deficits. | 

15. The projected cash deficits will, of course*not occur. 
Instead the lack of financial viability will force the 
industry ‘to: cut back on investment, particularly in 
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exploration, this being the front end investment. Any 
significant cut back in exploration means a lower rate 
of discoveries, lower production rates, lower revenues, 
including those of government and a further loss of 
self-sufficiency. This appears to be an undesirable 
outcome for everyone concerned. | 
16. Assuming that Canada has a comparative advantage 
in oil and gas as we believe it has particularly under 
present world wide energy conditions then a significant 
reduction in the industry's rate of development would 
have an adverse effect on Canada's growth prospects. 
“ER, Any failure to reach self-sufficiency by 1988 
increases Canada's need for crude imports already 
estimated to reach $32 billion with the maximum rate 
of development assumed in the economic model. On an 
annual basis the cost of net imports would grow from 
$.5 billion in 1975 to $4.3 billion in 1980 and $10.2 
billion in 1988, Any cutback in oil and gas investments 
or delays in getting frontier production on stream will 
of course raise these amounts. . 
18. Given the strong competition Canadian manufactured 
goods face in international markets and the limited growth 
potential of Canada's other resource industries, the 
magnitutde of the projected costs of crude oil imports is 
so great that it will likely have a serious adverse impact 
on Canadian economic growth and standards of living. 


PART. Ghia « Percy Baker 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
1. Mr. Milne and Mr. Oostenbrink have outlined the basic 


assumptions, input data and approach used to analyze the 
‘economic and financial needs of the oil and gas industry. 
I will now provide you with an overview of the results. 
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2. As mentioned previously, the entire study was done, 
on a constant 1974 dollar basis, Therefore, I would |... 
ask you to bear in mind the numbers IL will be GUO tI g, 5a 54, 

are constant dollars and real rates of return. The 


effect of inflation would, of course, increase the )»4..-%/. 


as tr! 


numbers. | | 

3. The viability of the industry's operations were 

judged using three criteria: ; 

(a) First, industry must perceive a reasonable DCF 

rate of return on past investments before it will 

have confidence it will be allowed to achieve reason- 

able rates of return on future investments. The rate 

of return range which the industry will consider 

acceptable is thought to be 9% - 12% calculated on an 

after risk constant dollar basis. 

(b) In addition, industry must foresee reasonable rates 

of return on future investment and will probably look 

for a 9% - 12% return, However, returns in the order 

of one to two percentage points higher may be necessary . 

to encourage aggressive development of new oil and natural 
gas supplies. ; : 

(c) Third, sufficient cash must be available from industry, 
operations in order to meet financial requirements necessary 
to achieve a balance of domestic supply and demand by. the 
late 1980's. 

4. Using the model, we were able to analyze industry's 
position under the three fiscal situations which have 
prevailed since November 18, 1974. Under the base case. 
investment and operating cost scenario, which is the 

most realistic in our view, the DCF returns indicate 
considerable improvement has been brought about in the... 
industry's economic situation since November 18, 1974. aia 
Based on.the fiscal arrangements which were in place. |. | 
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immediately after the 1974 November 18 federal budget, 
industry would have realized a 3.0% DCF rate of return 

om the full «cycle ‘economics, fom existing reserves 1m 

the established areas. The industry was obviously in 

a desperate situation. Subsequent changes introduced 

by the producing provinces to fiscal arrangements in 
combination with incentive plans improved the situation 
considerably and the January lst situation resulted in a 
fez. DCF return. The impact of the June 23 federal budget 
and certain additional modifications introduced by the 
producing provinces have been reflected in what we have 
termed the September 1 situation. Under this situation 
‘the DCE return improved slightly to 7.1%. 

5, Analysis of the economics of finding new oil and 

gas reserves in the established areas, which we have 
assumed for purposes of analyzing fiscal arrangements 

to be all in Alberta, indicate a similar improvement 
since the November 18, 1974 situation, Our economic 
model results indicate full cycle economics of 9.4% DCF 
return under the November 18, 1974 situation, 11.4% under 
the January lst situation, and 12.5% under the September 
1, situation. The DCF returns are higher for new discoveries 
than for existing reserves due to the lower royalty rates 
which we assumed will apply over their full life, and 
because of incentive plans. 

6. Based on the DCF return results, industry will not 
achieve a minimum 9% return on blowdown of known reserves. 
In viewot this, itis telr industry will not have the 
confidence necessary to invest aggressively to find and 
develop new reserves even though acceptable rates of 
return are calculated for new investments. 

7. I would ask you to bear in mind that different input 
‘assumptions with respect to costs and prices would change 
the economic results. For example, higher costs than 
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assumed and lower prices would reduce the economic results | 
which I have outlined to you. bis 
8, As indicated by Mr. Milne, a very significant portion 

of future domestic oil and gas supply must come from the 
frontier areas, Since considerable uncertainty prevails 
with respect to royalty rates and possible profit shar- 

ing schemes for the frontier areas, we evaluated this 

segment of potential future supply under the simple assump- 
tion of 10% royalty, operators being allowed to retain 100% 
of reserves, i.e. no corridor acreage, and prevailing income 
tax regulations, The DCF rate of return results were 9, 8% 
under the November 18, 1974 situation, and 10.8% for the 
September 1, 1975 situation. 7 

9. The returns calculated under our arbitrary assumptions 
fall within the 9% to 12% range which we feel is necessary 
to attract the aggressive development of the new supplies 
required. However, the specter which prevails, due to lack 
of firm ground rules with respect to the land tenure system 
and potential profit tax arrangements, does not form a climate 
under which positive investment plans can be made, Further- 
more, the high level of government take from sales revenue 
in the established areas has placed the industry in a cash 
short position such that it does not have the financial 
ability to launch as aggressive an effort to develop the 
frontiers as necessary. Witness the decline in activity. 
10. In order to regain self sufficiency in oil and gas 

by the late 1980's, our base case would indicate industry 
will have to invest over $75 billion. In addition, cash 
will be required for interest payments, dividends and 
increasing working capital, Even though, for purposes of 
the model study, the debt equity ratio was increased from 
the current level of about 14% to about 25% by 1988, industry 
could suffer a cash deficit of $8 billion assuming it make the 
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expenditures necessary to regain self sufficiency by 1988. 
If the price levels used in the model study are not achieved 
but are equivalent to $2.00 per barrel lower, industry's 
cash deficit would increase to about S20) pal Tan. 

ll. The timing of the cash deficit is critical. Most of 
the deficit would be incurred over the next ten year 

period to significant increases in revenue generation from 
anticipated new discoveries, This is the period during 
which very aggressive exploration and development expendit- 
ures are required, Despite the dramatic increase in oil 

and gas prices, the level of government take has been such 
that the cash flow to the industry is inadequate to support 
the level of investment required. This points out industry's 
immediate need for a larger share of the revenue dollar 

from existing reserves, if it is to be expected to do the 
job of regaining Canadian self-sufficiency. While our 

study has been extensively discussed with governments, 

we believe the seriousness of this situation has been over- 
looked. 

12. Industry needs to receive a larger share of the revenue 
dollar to improve the return of past investments thereby 
restoring investor confidence and to generate the cash 
necessary to fianance future expenditures. Solution of 

this problem requires new and responsible assessment by 
industry and governments of the petroleum industry's economic 
and financial requirements. 

13. Canada has the opportunity now to plan how it will 

meet its future oil and gas requirements. The merits of 

| meeting these needs from domestic sources must be weighed 

in terms of the beneficial impact on the Canadian economy, 
and security of supply. Formulation of the appropriate 

plan presents both a challenge and an opportunity for 
Canadians. 

Canadian Petroleum Association. 
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APPENDIX F 
REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERAL STATISTICS 


I. FIRST FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL MEETING ON MINERAL STATISTICS 
This meeting, held in Ottawa September 8 and 9, 1975, 
was the outcome of a recommendation from the 3lst Mines . 
Ministers’ Conference (see Proceedings pp. 85 and 86). The 
objective of the recommendation was to establish within | 
the Federal-Provincial Consultation Council on Statistical 
Policy an active minerals committee which would provide 
early resolutions to problems in mineral statistics, As 
envisaged, it was to work under the terms of reference of 
the council and to respond to requests. 
The following is an outline of the meeting: 
a. The terms of reference of the Minerals Committee 
of the Council were discussed and finalized as given 
in the attachment to this report. 
b. A letter was mailed to the chairman of Conference 
Committee No. 2 stressing the importance attached to 
the link between the Conference.and the Mineral 
Committee of the Council, | 
c. Under the auspices of the above Committee, a Work- 
ing Party was established. The terms of reference and 
the work plan are presently being formulated, 
d. It was "Resolved, given the importance of arriving 
at a more realistic mineral valuation series than that 
presently published, and given the restraints on resources 
at Statistics Canada's disposal, provincial agencies, 
particularly mineral agencies, undertake to involve them- 
selves in the collection, and more particularly ‘the follow- 
up/edit of the "Supplementary questionnaire", and to provide 
the PSA with nominations of officers to 2 Rites | 
this. | 
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e. It was agreed to provide those provincial 
Statistical agencies, which under the terms of 
the Statistics Act are eligible to receive con- 
fidential data, principal statistics Dy we be G., 
category, by province, 
f. It was "Resolved - That the Consultative Council 
(under whose auspices the Committee functions) be 
informed of the acute provincial and federal interest 
in gaining access to individual respondents' returns, 
for the "mineral industry", which is viewed by these 
agencies as including activities upstream (e.g, 
exploration) and downstream (e.g. smelting and refin- 
ing) of the mining industry as strictly defined by 
Division 4 of the Standard Industrial Classification, 
- That if the increased access requested herein is: 
not obtained, it be recognized the alternatives open 
to these agencies would include duplicate collection, 
with a substantial increase in respondent reporting 
burden. 
- That the Council be requested to advise the Committee 
of its decision in this regard, | 
g. The provincial delegates were informed of a pro- 
posed fall meeting held to consider amending Statistics 
Canada's Employment, Hours and Earnings survey, and were 
requested to indicate if they wish to present views at 
such a meeting. 
II. REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON MINERAL VALUATION 
a. Progress with non-integrated, non-ferrous base metal 
mines. 
At the 1974 Provincial Mines Ministers' Conference the 
Task Force on Mineral Valuation was requested to finalize 


the design of a supplementary report form, which was to be 
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sent to all the non-integrated non-ferrous base metal 
mine operators commencing with the year 1974, This 
objective was accomplished and a new reporting form -- 
"Supplementary Information on Operations of Base Metal 
Mines" -- was mailed out to respondents in early 1975 
along with the regular annual census reporting form. 
Some 89 establishments were surveyed. As at September 
5, 1975, completed or partially completed forms had been 
received from 56 operators while 33 had not yet submitted 
their data. | | | 
Based on original submissions, the quality of the data 
submitted has been classified as: 


Excellent (100% complete and fully balanced) 7 
Good | 3 
Fair mae 7 
Poor 45 
Total Received 56 


Some of those in the "poor" category have since been 
upgraded to an acceptable level--particularly those in- 
British Columbia where the Mining Statistician for British 
Columbia has spent a great deal of time and effort through 
correspondence and telephone calls in order to upgrade the 
results. . | 

Experience at Statistics Canada indicates that the 
first year of a new survey generally produces mediocre 
results, The quality of data submitted in subsequent 
surveys generally improves as ‘the respondents develop a 
better. feel for the specific data requested and gear them- 
selves to accumulate the needed data, At the present time 
it appears that some operators have never accumulated certain 
data in the prescribed form even for their own use. 

| oes Integrated non-ferrous base metal mines, 

During the year, one visit was made to the, plant of an 
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integrated mining/smelting/refining complex which operates 

to a large extent on purchases/custom ores and concentrates, 
both domestic and imported, This company has been most co- 
operative over the years in supplying data on special supple- 
mentary surveys. On the special reporting forms, the company 
has been requested to supply data on final metal production 
assigned to the province of origin of the ores and concentrates, 
Quantities, as reported here, for the home province were then 
considered as being part of that province's "mineral production" 
and any metal details reported by the original producing mine 
is disregarded for that portion of its production which goes 
“to the home province smelter, From discussion with company 
officials it became apparent that it was impossible for the 
company to provide a 100% accurate data at the province of 
origin level for any one month or year. This impossibility 
is due to wide swings in the inventory of unprocessed ores 
and concentrates from one year end to another--or from one 
month end to another in the case of monthly reported data, 
Another complication is due to differences between the 
quantity of metal paid for to the original producing mine 

and the amount of metal finally produced in some saleable 
form, Further, some metals are recovered where it is imposs- 
ible to allocate them to a province of origin since the ores 
and concentrates are not normally assayed for that specific 
metal, As far as that company's own mining division opera- 
tions are concerned, the officials are quite prepared to 
assist the work of the Task Force on Mineral Valuation by 
providing data on the operations of each individual mine. 
They are agreeable to completing the new "Supplementary" 
reports on the basis of each mine dealing at arms-length 
with the smelter division. Their co-operative attitude 


was most welcome to the statisticians conducting the interview, 
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It is felt that such co-operation will materially assist 
in the development of a new series on mine production, | 

c. Continued work of the Task Force. 

It is clear that considerable work is still to be 

done in relation to both the integrated and non-integrated 
companies and the working group of the Minerals Committee 
of the Council has agreed to continue this work, To be 
successful, it is essential to identify: 

(i) within each provincial agency, the individual 
who is responsible at the working level for the 
gathering of mineral statistics; and 

(ii) within each company, an individual with the know- 
ledge and the authority to supply meaningful, 
consistent statistics in the form required. 

Co-operation between these individuals and Statistics 

Canada is the key to establishing the new series for mineral 
valuation, and to obtaining accurate statistics through the 
present mining surveys. 


IIL, REPORT ON EXPLORATION, DEVELOPMENT AND CAPITAL AND 
REPAIR EXPENDITURES ; 


These statistics, preliminary for 1974, and final for 
1973, are again presented for the information of delegates 
to the Mines Ministers’ Conference. The development of 
this series was initiated by the Conference in. 1968, and 
they are now regularly published by Statistics Canada. 
Because of this, it is recommended that the practice of 
reporting them to the Mines Ministers' Conference be dis- 
continued, , . 

Work on manpower employed in Exploration, Development 
and related activity is in progress, and the working group 
of the Minerals Committee of the Statistical Council has 
agreed to continue to guide this project. tt 
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IV. ENERGY MINERALS STATISTICS 
The subcommittee representative from Saskatchewan 
expressed the urgent need for standardization of monthly 
reporting forms for petroleum and natural gas production 
and disposition data at the individual well head. This 
need is immediate because of the current development of 
computer programs and the changes which will be required 
in the next two years by metric conversion, Work of this 
nature was formerly carried out by a working group under 
Committee No. 5 of the Conference (Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Committee) which has been discontinued. Statistical 
“requirements similar to those which exist for petroleum 
and natural gas probably exist for the other energy 
minerals, | . 
The recently established Energy Committee of the Consult- 
ative Council is the organization most logically concerned 
with these matters. Reports of the first meeting indicate 
that such problems would be handled expeditiously if brought 
to the attention of the chairman of that committee, who also 


acts as the chairman of the Minerals Committee, 


be WORK OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE AND RECOMMENDATION 

The Subcommittee on Mineral Statistics has been made up 
of representatives both from government and industry from 
all interested provinces, In the past, interest and attend- 
ance at meetings has fluctuated widely and industry represent- 
atives have rarely been active. The Minerals Committee of 
the Consultative Council with its Working Party has been 
formed recently and will work on the technical aspects of 


gathering and disseminating data. To maintain the effective- 


ness of this committee and its Working Party in providing 


-accurate and timely mineral statistics at the National level 
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requires continued interest by conference delegates, 
These delegates from the industry represent the principal 
suppliers of the data and those from the provincial and 
federal government agencies among others are the signifi- 
cant users. ; 

Hence, the work of this Subcommittee on Mineral 
Statistics must be continued. If the Subcommittee is 
to be continued, it must be strengthened to include 
active industry representatives and experts in the 
statistics of the energy minerals. If it is decided 
that the Subcommittee as such is not to be continued, then 
the work of the Subcommittee must be carried on by Committee 
No. 2, and liaison with the Council Committee must be main- 
tained by an approved delegate. 

An alternative organization recommended at the Sub- 
committee of September 13, 1975, is that Committee No. 2 
appoint a permanent secretariat to form the focal point of 
all statistics related to the mineral industry. Its main 
purpose would be to provide liaison between the users and 
the suppliers of mineral statistics and between the Mines 
Ministers’ Conference and the Consultative Council on 
Statistical Policy. Such a secretariat might consist of 
5 members--one from government, one from industry in both 
the non-energy minerals and the energy minerals fields with 
a co-ordinator to integrate their function and respond to 
the Conference and to the Minerals (and Energy) Committees 
of the Consultative Council, 
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FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE ON 
MINERAL STATISTICS 


’ TERMS OF REFERENCE 


BERCIE IC 


A Federal-Provincial Committee on Mineral Statistics 


shall be constituted. 


as 


It will concern itself with particular reference to the 
needs of users, and will review the present statistical 
programme in the mineral area with a view to: 

(a) establishing priorities; 

(b) identifying problem areas; and, 


(c) facilitating an earlier solution to problems 
than is currently possible, 


The committee shall be composed of the Director of 
the Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division, 
Statistics Canada, as Chairman, one delegate from the 
Canada Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, one 
delegate from the Canada Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, one Principal Delegate from 
each Province and Territory in Canada, one delegate 
from the Mines Ministers Conference and such other 
delegates as deemed necessary to provide adequate 
representation from the various provincial and 
private agencies dealing with mineral statistics in 


Canada. 


The Committee will set up a Working Party to review 
the present programme in the mineral area and to 
develop an overall statistical plan for consideration 
by the main Committee. This work will include an 
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examination of concepts and definitions. 

This Working Party will also complete the work currently 

being undertaken, namely: 

(a) Conclusion of the work of the Task Force on 
Mineral Valuation. 

(b) Statistical assessment of employment in explora- 
tion and services incidental to mining. 

Precise Terms of Reference for the Working Party will 


be specified by the Committee. 


The Committee shall meet at least once every year and 
as frequently as necessary. The location and date of 


future meetings shallbe determined at each meeting of 


the Committee or by the Chairman and the Central 
secretariat. 


The Committee shall report annually on its activities 
to the Federal-Provincial Consultative Council on 
Statistical Policy through the Central Secretariat 

of the Council and to the Provincial Ministers of 
Mines Conference through its representatives on the 
committee. The Council shall also report annually 

on its activities to the Committee, and the Mines 
Ministers Conference will convey its needs and act- 
ivities in the area of mineral statistics to the 


Committee through its representatives. 
GENERAL 


The host of each meeting shall provide suitable meet- 

ing accommodation. Normally, Statistics Canada will 

be responsible for the provision of a Secretariat staff, 
simultaneous interpretation equipment and interpreters. 
In addition, when meetings are held in Ottawa, Statistics 


Canada will be responsible for the transportation expenses 
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of the Principal Delegate from each province or 
Lerritory. 


Members of the. Committee may, at their own discre- 
tion, be accompanied to meetings with such support 
personnel as they deem necessary, 


Minutes of each meeting should record major points 
of discussion, decisions and recommendations and 


are to be prepared within one month of each meet- 
ing. 
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Exploration, Development and Capital and Repair Expenditures by Mining and Exploration Companies(1) 
f Canada — by Province — 1974 Preliminary Final 


Dépenses d'exploration, de mise en valeur et d'immobilisations et de réparations par les compagnies miniéres 
et d'exploration(1) Canada — par province — 1974 dépenses réelles provisoires 


Capital construction 


Capital Repair 


Outside 


Construction neuve machin- machin- | - Total or 
ery and | Repair ery and capital | general | Land and 
equip- con- equip- and explora mining 
ment struction ment 
Geaneape (Gd aeee< ia - = repair ReeINe? ss dla 
erty erty Machines| Répara- | Répara- Pros- Terrains 
explora- | develop- Sub- a ane a riaae gackian a 
tion(2) ment (2) total ett tee ae denyed 
= Fi a lage truction| machines 
Pros- Mise en a eects . ee te miniers 
pection valeur partie 1 cnet tier"(2) 
au chan= | au chan- lage 
tier(2) tier (2) 
millions of dollars — millions de dollars 
Atlantic Provinces(3) — 
Provinces de 1'Atlan- : 
tigne(3)) ence npows 6 19.6 47.9 30.1 16.7 O7iea LoS 9.4 (5) 
DUSDRC hes peat weve iste : TER? 60.3 193.1 65.9 10.3 137 28 407.1 Tez Pde ah 
ee 
GHeaTHG: 7.0. sake eeae ies 6.8 Voe3 125.4 70.4 LoS T22 333.22 19.3 2.8 
MANREOQDA: onc athe ee an nae (4) (4) 1.7 Naf ues 2.7 26.6 52.8 rel 0.1 
Saskatchewan ..... ee (4) (4) 30.3 23.8 7.0 33.4 94.5 5.9 = 
ASI eae trey ore fated ore tue « (4) (4) 18.7 20.6 0.4 9.2 48.9 ca) Mz 
British Columbia — 3 
Colombie-Britannique Bet SW iex a] 71.9 53,9) 1237) ,,, 106.0 244.5 Dhak ee By 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories — Terri- 
toires du Nord-Quest ‘ 
Sty a Yan vigik wacctecd ate 2PM Toe 23550 i 50 16,2 he Pe 18.8 C3} 
Garde: ha kgratiiwitssa ae are - 27.8 231-5 526.1 281.7 721 548.4 1,428.3 105.0 18.8 


(1) These figures do not include outlays in the petroleum and natural gas industry (See Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Indus- 
try, Catalogue 26-213, Table 6). Smelting and refining are included in the manufacturing industry (See Private and Public 
Investment, Catalogue 61-205 and 61-206). — Ces chiffres n'incluent pas les déboursés de l'industrie du pétrole et 
du gaz naturel (voir, 1'Industrie du Pétrole Brut et du Gas Naturel, n° 26-213 au catalogue, tableau 6). La fonte et le 
raffinage sont inclus de l'industrie manufacturiére (voir, Investissements privés et publics au Canada, n° 61-205 
et 61-206 au catalogue, tableau 3). 

(2) The totals for exploration and development include only field expenditures on physical work and surveys. Other published 
series for this activity may be at a higher level because of the additional inclusion of other related costs such as 
applied administration, general overhead and lease rental costs..— Les totaux au titre de l'exploration et de la mise 
en valeur ne comprennent que les dépenses pour les travaux physiques et les levés sur terrain. D'autres séries publiées 
relatives 4 ces activités peuvent @tre plus élevées en raison de l'inclusion d'autres frais tels que les frais généraux 
et les frais de location. ‘ ; 

(3) The provinces have been grouped because of the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act. — La clause de la Lod sur la 
statistique relative au caractére confidentiel des chiffres recueillis nous oblige 4 grouper ces provinces: 

(4) The breakdown of capital construction for the Prairie Provinces is not shown because of the need to retain confiden- 
tiality but is included in the Canada totals. — La ventilation des dépenses en construction des provinces des Prairies 
ne peut @6tre publiée di A la clause de la Loi sur la statistique relative au caractére confidentiel des chiffres recueil- 
lis, miis est inclue dans les totaux du Canada. - it, pe 

(5) The data pertaining to the purchase of land and mining rights for some provinces are not shown because of the confiden- 
tiality clause of the Statistics Act, but are included in the Canada total. — Les chiffres relatifs A l'achat de terrains 
et de droits miniers pour certaines provinces ne peuvent é@tre publiés di 4 la clause de la Loi sur la statistique relative 
au caractére confidentiel des chiffres recueillis, mais sont inclus dans le total du Canada. 
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Exploration, Development and Capital and Repair Expenditures by Mining and Exploration Companies(1) 
Canada — by Type of Mining — 1974 Preliminary Final 


Dépenses d’ exploration, de mise en valeur et d'immobilisations et de réparations par les compagnies miniéres 
et d’exploration(1) Canada — par genre d'exploitations — 1974 depenses réelles provisoires 


Capital Construction 


- Capital Repair Outside 
Construction neuve machin- machin- Total or Land 
ery and | Repair ery and | capital general and 
equip- con- equip- and explora-| mining 
On-prop- | On-prop- ment struction ment repair tion(2) rights 
erty erty ; — _ = = _ = 
explora- | develop- Sub- Machines | Répara- | Répara- Total Pros- Terrains 
tion(2) | ment (2) 5 total et tions A tions des pection et 
truc- Sen 
= - Parco _ outil- la cons- des immobi- generale droits 
Pros- Mise en Total lage truction| machines |lisations ‘hors miniers 
pection valeur partiel neufs et de et des chan- 
au au chan- ; l'outil-] répara- | tier"(2) 
chan- tier(2) lage tions 
tier(2) 
millions o 
ae 
fetal mines — Total — 
Mines métalliques ..... 21.8 Seal 209.0 405.9 156.2 58.9 382.4 170039 18.3 (6) 
en 1.9 19.4 1.7 23.0 5.6 Wi 8.3 38.0 Ra 0.2 
phe EOS Sete e a vic due 3) (3) (9) 158.9 40.7 2 L719 393.0 1.8 ial 
Copper-gold-silver — , 
Culvre-or-argent .... 6.6 aa.0 3937 99.3 66.3 14.3 108.5 288.4 Bed (6) 
Silver-lead-zine — ; : 
Argent-plomb-zinc ... Bh.2 8 es oF Et Pio. 13% 5,49 19.0 Phel 3.9 (6) 
Other metals(4) — 
Autres métaux(4) .... (5) (5) (5) 86,2 30.4 LiGied TA, 7 207.4 7A ~ 
Dn-metal mines — Total — 
Mines non métalliques PaeGH AS 57s 115.8 123.29 L3<2 165.9 418.8 2:8 (6) 
“Asbestos — Amiante .... 0.4 ye [ee yee 45.3 28.9 2.4 50.71 Lie 3 0.2 (6) 
Other non-metal 
mines(7) — Autres 
mines non-métalli- 
OEE. Gs Se Sit la raat 2B 40.0 7005 95.0 10.8}: 1552 291.5 2.6 5.0 
2tal and non-metal ex- 
Ploration co's — Compa- 
gnies de prospection 
BBGEPALG a a chine. 65 pcs a3 0.8 ap as 02S 4.4 ou - Oe 5.6 83.9 4.2 
Mining — Total -- In- 
dustrie miniére .., 29°38) Pa lies 266.8 526.1 261.7 re 548.4 V428..3 105.0 18.8 


These figures do not include outlays in the petroleum and natural gas industry (See Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Indus- 
try, Catalogue No. 26-213, Table 6). Smelting and refining are included in the manufacturing industry (See Private and 

Public Investment, Catalogue 61-205 and 61-206 Table 3). — Ces chiffres n'incluent pas les déboursés de l'industrie du 

pétrole et du gaz naturel (voir 1'Industrie du Pétrole Brut et du Gaz Naturel, n 26-213 au catalogue, tableau GO). ha 
fonte et le raffinage sont inclus dans 1'industrie manufacturiére (voir, Investissements privés et publics au Canada, n 

61-205 et 61-206 au catalogue, tableau ao) 

| The totals for exploration and development include only field expenditures on physical work and surveys, Other published 
sertes for this activity may he at a higher level because of the additional inclusion of other related costs such as 

applied administration, general overhead and lease rental costs. — Les totaux au titre de 1'exploration et de la mise en 
valeur ne comprennent que-les dépenses pour les travaux et les levés sur terrain. D'autres s¢ries publiées relatives i 

.ces activités peuvent @tre plus élevées en raison de l'inclusion d'autres frais tels que les frais généraux et les frais 
de location. 

“Some data for tron mines are not shown due to the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act. These figures are inctud- 
d in total metals. — La ventilation des dépenses en construction pour les mines de fer ne peut @tre faite 4 cause du ca- 

Tactére confidentiel de ces chiffres. Ila sont inclus dans le total des métaux. 

Other metals include nickel-copper mines, silver-cobalt mines, uranium mines and all other metal mines. — Sont inclus dans 

autres métaux": les mines de nickel-cuivre, les mines d'argent-cobalt, les mines d'uranium, et toutes les autres mines 

talliques. 

e Gers for other metal mines are not shown due to the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act but are included in 

total metals. — La ventilation des dépenses en construction pour les "autres métaux" ne peut @tre faite A cause du carac- 

tere confidentiel de ces chiffres. [ls sont inclus dans le total des métaux. 

Some data for land and mining rights are not shown because of the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act, but are 

included in total mining. — Certains chiffres pour l'achat de terrains et de droits miniers ne peuvent @tre publiés 4 

ause de leur caractére confidentiel. Ils sont inclus dans le total de l'industrie miniére. 

Miscellaneous mining includes coal mines, gypsum mines, salt mines, potash mines, quarrying, sand and gravel and other 

on=metal mines. — "Exploitations diverses" incluent: les mines de charbon, les mines de gypse, les mines de sel, les 


m de potasse, les carriéres, les sabli@res, les graviéres et toutes les autres exploitations non métalliques, 
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Exploration, Development and Capital and Repair Expenditures by Mining and Exploration Companies(1) 
Canada — by Province — 1973 Final 


Dé penses d'exploration, de mise en: valeur et d'immobilisations et de réparations par les compagnies miniéres 
et d'exploration(1) Canada — par province — 1973 dépenses réelles 


Capital construction 
= Capital 


Repair Outside 


Construction neuve machin— : machin- Total or 
ery and Repair ery and | capital | general | Land and 
equip- con- equip- and explora-—| mining 
ment struction ment repair tion(2) rights 
On-prop- | On-prop- as “ a = = * 
tice pecs Machines | Répara- | Répara- Total Pros= Terrains 
Sait payee ube et tions a tions des pection et 
Bonne) mentee Struc= opal out il- la cons- des immobi- | générale droits 
ie er tures a lage truction | machines |lisations "hors miniers 
Pros- Mise on Total aities et. vin aay ee tutte 
pection valeur partie] 1 pdei t= 4 téparan tier"(2) 
au chan- | au chan- iene nae 


tier(2) | tier(2) 


millions of dollars — millions de dollars 


Atlantic Provinces(3) — 


Provinces de 1'Atlan- ; ‘| 

BL ques) oie tiv siwistie we > cere Zs 0. a Gs 26.1 he Tg 58).,9 10.1 66.1 174.8 4.3, Q,. 2 
CEO ute acr ate eos sais ot Wie t 130.6 178.8 L510 fy had? 102.7 440.2 13.4 (5) 
Ontarig Seca. <lapaip-s's's.eiais 6.9 70.6 ike 90.8 45.8 A9e2 113.6 271.4 18.5 2.2 
Md ON dl) toress sie ar ert eusive wise (4) (4) (4) 26.1 aio 24 bee iL Sho P| bs 2 C5) 
SASKAHGHEW AIT <c.cie areis + ctuteie (4) (4) (4) fee 14.7 Dad 267 54.9 23 (5) 
Wit yd act ep oh ee lc Tenis (4) (4) (4) t223 ras Ne 0.4 6.1 ee eae 242 (5) 


British Columbia — ; 
Colombie-Britannique .. ai 2002 loci 41.9 32.1 LORS Ts 80.7 165.6 27.0) 1.4 


Yukon and Northwest 
Territories — Terri- 
toilres du Nord-Ouest et 


ATL) NUR lees Ar oterev te ayes te 2.0 1451 6.7 Pees. 5.8 25 Li 'S 47.0 9.0 0.4 
Canad aie ders atatste ures series 2a52 184.6 216.8 424.6 So UY a) 5S ia cr 434.9 Leiecret) 87 ab had 
(1) These figures do not include outlays in the petroleum and natural gas industry (See Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Indus- 


(2) 


(3) 


try, Catalogue 26-213, Table 6). Smelting and refining are included in the manufacturing industry (See Private and Public 
Investment, Catalogue 61-205 and 61-206, Table 3). — Ces chiffres n'incluent pas les déboursés de l'industrie du pétrole-et 
du gaz naturel (voir, 1'Industrie du Pétrole Brut et du Gas Naturel, nO 26-213 au catalogue, tableau 6). La fonte et Je 
raffinage sont inclus dans l'industric manufacturf@ére (voir, Investissements privés et publics au Canada, nO 61-205 ct 
61-206 au catalogue, tableau 3). 

The totals for exploration and development include only field expenditures on physical work and surveys. Other published 
series for this activity may be at a higher level because of the additional inclusion of other related costs siuch.as ap- 
plied administration, general overhead and lease rental costs. = Les totaux au titre du L*explorat ion et de la mise cn 
valeur ne comprennent que les dépenses pour les travaux phywtqyes et les levés sur terrain. D'autres s¢ries publiées re- 
latives A ces activités peuvent étre plus @levées en raison de l'inclusion d'autres frais tels que les frais pénéraux ct 
les frais de location, 

The provinces have been grouped because of the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act. — La clause de la Loi sur la 
statistique relative au caractére confidentiel des chiffres recueillis nous oblige 4 grouper ces provinces. 

The breakdown of capital construction for the Prairie Provinces is not shown because of the need to retain confidentiality 
but is included in the Canada totals, — La ventilation des dépenses en construction des provinces des Prairies ne peut 
étre publiée dii 4 la clause de la Loi sur la statistique relative au caracttre confidentiel des. chiffres recueillis, mais 


est inclue dans les totaux du Canada. Ea 
The data pertaining to the purchase of land and mining rights for some provinces are not shown because of the conf iden- 
tiality clause of the Statistics Act, but are included in the Canada total. — Les chiffres relatifs a I‘achat de terrains 


et de droits miniers pour certaines provinces ne peuvent @tre publiés di a la clause de la Loi sur la StHETSE tyue relative 
au caractére confidentiel des chiffres recueillis, mais sont inclus dans le total du Canada. 
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Exploration, Development and Capital and Repair Expenditures by Mining and Exploration Companies (1) 
Canada — by Type of Mining — 1973 Final 


Dépenses d'exploration, de mise en valeur et d'immobilisations et de réparations par les compagnies miniéres 
et d'exploration(1) 
Canada — par genre d'exploitations — 1973 depenses réelles 


Capital construction 


= Capital Repair Outside 
Construction neuve machin- machin- Total or 
ery and Repair ery and | capital general Land and 
equip- con- equip- and explora- mining 
On-prop- |} On-prop- ment struction ment repair tion(2) rights 
erty erty a Fa tae Ae i - 
explora-| develop- Machines Repara~ R€para- Total Pres= Terrains 
tion(2) | ment(2) he tions a tions des pection et 
ee a outil- la cons- des immobi- générale droits 
eee Wise on Total lage truction | machines flisations "hors miniers 
pection Raat ere pasha neufs ae de et des Ehen 
Sane tat) ake l'outil- répara~ tier" (2) 
Giem(2)) YW tier(2) lage tions 


millions of dollars — millions de dollars 


tal mines — Total — 


Mines métalliques ..... 146.8 48.0 0.4 
ed? Gib oie wk ke cles Sans LOd: 0.4 Goi 
Bree FE sw ee eiacand Bic (Ge) ee - 
Copper-gold-silver — 
Cuivre-or-argent 45.9 P29) O22 
Silver-lead-zine — 
Argent—plomb-zine ie 5 FO) = 
Other metals(4) — - 
Autres metaux(4) «.... (5) irae 0.4 
-metal mines — Total — 
Mines non métalliques 36.0 ect 6.6 
Asbestos — Amiante 20.9 Ge, (6) 
Other non-metal 
mines(7) — Autres 
mines non métalli- 
PREP Ee ljla here cy ats eect Vay (6) 
al and non-metal ox- 
Ploration co's — Compa- 
Bnies de prospection 
Bomerake ...... Sie eae ane 1.8 Bel 
Mining — Total — In- 
dustric miniere 184.6 54.5 eel 


) These figures do not include outlays ‘in the petroleum and natural gas industry (See Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Indus-— 
try, Catalogue No. 26-213, Table 6). Smelting and refining are included in the manufacturing industry (See Private and 
Public Investment, Catalogue 61-205 and 61-206, Table 3). — Ces chiffres n'incluent pas les déboursés de 1'industrie du pe- 
trole ct du gaz naturel (voir, 1l'’Industrie du Pétrole Brut et du Gas Naturel, no 26-213 au catalogue, tableau 6). La fon- 
te et le raffinage sont ‘inclus dans |'industrie manufacturi¢re (voir, Investissements privés et publics au Canada, no 
41-205 et 61-206 au catalogue, tableau 3). 

The totals for exploration and development include only field expenditures on physical work and surveys. Other published 
series for this activity may be at a higher level, because of the additional inclusion of other related costs such as ap- 

plied admintstration, general overhead and lease rental costs. — Les totaux au titre de 1'exploration et de la mise en va- 

leur ne comprennent que les dépenses pour les travaux physiques et les levés sur terrain. D'autres séries publiées rela- 
tives A ces activités peuvent étre plus élevées en raison de ]'inclusion d'autres frais tels que les frais généraux et les 
frais de location. ; 

“Some data for iron mines are not shown due to the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act. These figures are includ- 

ed in total metals. — La ventilation des dépenses en construction pour les mines de fer ne peut @6tre faite 3 cause du ca- 

Vractdre confidentiel de ces chiffres. Ils sont inclus dans le total des métaux. 

“Other metals inclade nickel-copper mines, silver-cobalt mines, uranium mines and all other metal mines. — Sont inclus dans 

“autres métaux": les mines de nickel-cuivre, les mines d'argent-cobalt, les mines d'uranium, et toutes les autres mines 

metalliques. ‘ 

These data for other metal mines are not shown due to the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act but are included in 

total metals. — La ventilation des dépenses en construction pour les "autres métaux" ne peut 6tre faite A cause du carac- 

tére confidenticl de ces chiffres. [ls sont inclus dans le total des métaux. 

‘The data pertaining to the purchase of land and mining rights in the asbestos and miscellaneous mining sectors are not 

shown because of the confidentiality clause of the Statistics Act, but are included in total non-metals. — Les dépenses 

aites pour l'achat de terrains et de droits miniers dans le secteur des autres exploitations ne peuvent @tre ventilées 3 

fause du caractére confidentiel de ces chiffres. 

Miseellancous mining {ncludes coal mines, gypsum mines, salt mines, potash mines, quarrying, sand and gravel and other 

« etal mines. — "Exploitations diverses" incluent: les mines de charbon, les mines de Zypse, les mines de sel, les mi- 

S de potasse, les carriéres, les sablitres, les graviéres ct toutes les autres exploitations non métalliques. 
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COMMITTEE NO, 3 


SOCIAL 


September 15 & 16, 1975 


ok 


ay 


. 


’ 


SOCTAL 


The items listed for discussion by Committee No, 3 


included problems related to manpower, the environment, 


education and occupational safety and health, 


ae, 


Need for retention of existing subcommittees, and 
their relationship to the conference, 

It was pointed out by the Chairman that 
currently, there is no subcommittee FEPOrLineg tc 
Committee No. 3, 

There appeared to be general agreement with 
the suggestion that a subcommittee should not be 
formed unless there was ample reason for setting ° 
it up and, further, that there whould be an annual 
review of the need for existing and proposed sub- 


committees, 


Need for equal representation by Mining and Petroleum 
Industries to that of Government representation.on 
task forces and subcommittees. 

There was no consensus on the question of 
whether there should be equal numerical represent- 
ation. Quality of representation and participation 
are regarded to be of greater concern. It appears 
that most felt there should be adequate opportunity 
for participation by all groups which might be affect- 
ed by decisions resulting from subcommittee recommenda- 
tions. Although subcommittees do not make final 
decisions they usually influence the course of events 


tm, their areas of «concern. 
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Apparent lack of relevance in reviewing new 
legislation and regulations. 

It was the consensus of the meeting that there 
is little to be gained by requiring that each Pro- 
vince present, as a routine procedure, a summary of | 
new legislation; however, there was affirmation on | 
the need for dialogue between Government and a eet 


on proposed legislation, 


Environmental management concerns of mineral 
development. . 

(a) The Province of Alberta gave a verbal 
summary on its experience in the management of 
coal operations on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, In view of growing public 
concern about environmental standards; coupled 
with a resurgence in the demand for coal, Alberta 
found it necessary to place a moratorium on new 
developments until the Province had worked out an 
overall management plan. s : 

Emphasis is being placed on property-by-property 
reclamation rather than on an overall program of 
general application, It was noted by one of the 
delegates that this approach might appear less 
successful from the public point of view since 
its significance in terms of the overall picture 
might not be appreciated. ‘ 

This experience should be- of value to governments 
in other regions which encounter similar problems, 

The Province of New Brunswick has a program in 
effect which involves planned rehabilitation of | 
strip mines. | | 

(b) On the matter of the advisability of 
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developing a uniform environmental code for 

the Provinces and the Territories it was point- 
ed out that the Federal Government Environmental 
Protection Service has drawn up a code for the 
mining industry. It was suggested that the 
Provinces should review this code and comment 

on its provisions. Seminars have been scheduled 
for discussion of the code at Sudbury, Banff 

and Montreal in October, 1975, 


Labour - management relations and the emp Lloyment 
problems. 
Status and plans for manpower surveys relating to 
mineral resources. 

These two agenda items were discussed 
simultaneously because of their direct relation- 
ship to each other. 

A representative of the Federal Government Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration presented a progress 
report on the Federal-Provincial Mining Manpower Study 
that is underway (see appended copy of this report and 
of the "'Overview"') 

The following resolution was passed by the 
Committee. 

Whereas Committee No. 3 has expressed its 
concern for the large turnover in the mining 
work - force it is recommended that a Subcommittee 
be formed, composed of representatives from both 
levels of Government, as well as from Labour and 
Industry, to study the problem and to recommend 


possible solutions. 
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Role of Government in assisting the training 
and encouragement of skilled field personnel 
(prospectors, line cutters, etc.) 

Although a number of Provinces have had 
programs for prospector training and some are 
still in effect there are differences of opinion 
on the value of such efforts. Some Provinces feel 
that the results are worth the effort and expendi- 
ture. Some Industry representatives feel that the 
results are less than satisfactory. 

Discussion of document "Towards a Mineral Policy 
for Canada - Opportunities for Choice". ” 

An official of the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources brought the meeting up to date -on 
the status of the Mineral Policy Review... "He said 
that schedule calls for response, by mid-October, 
1975, to the preliminary study documents on mineral 
commodities, which had been sent to the Provinces". 
He also pointed out that Kadai copies are 
available from the Department. 
Occupational Health and Safety - Emphasis on Dust 
and Radiation (this item was added to the agenda 
at the request of one of the delegates). 

There was a wide-ranging discussion of this 
subject encompassing the high cost to industry 
of the responsibility, the extent and nature of 


government involvement,. the responsibility of the 


. unions and the need for greater cooperation among 


employees, management and. government. ios 
It was pointed out that the Royal Commission 
Study currently underway in Ontario is expected 


_ to be completed before the next Conference and it 
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is the desire of a number of delegates to have 
Committees No. 1 and No. 3 discuss this agenda 
item, jointly, at the Conference. 

It was also recommended that any relevant 
information which becomes available should be 
circulated, in advance of the Conference, through 


the Chairman of Committee No. 3. 
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to 
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PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF MINES 


Tpesday morning September Eo, 1975 


The following organizations made representation 


to the ministers in closed sessions.. 


» Canadian Petroleum Association 
Independent Petroleum Association of Canada 
The Mining Association of Canada 


United Steelworkers of America 
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Coal Association of Canada 
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Closing Plenary Session 


CHATRMAN - ED WHELAN 


Will the meeting please come to order. 

I wonder if we can have the report from Committee 
#1. Could we have the Deputy Minister from the pro- 
Yeuee Of Quebec, Dr, J. sk: Gilbert, come to the 
microphone please, to make a reper. Tor Committee +1. 
Tite 18 Dr. Gilbere. 


JG =E;. GILBERT 

thonns Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Ministers, ladies and gentlemen, 

Committee #1 had a session yesterday afternoon — 
and this morning. You all have in front of you 
probably, the agenda of the Committee and I am just 
going to summarize very briefly what happened during 
the discussions of this agenda. 


Item #1 - Role of Committee #1, Nothing very 
special except that like in the previous years we, 
more or less, opened a discussion on the role that 
the committees were playing in the Mines Ministers 
Conference. Especially since the agenda have recently, 
that is within the last 2 years, changed quite a bit. 
That is we passed from strictly technical agenda to more 
or less a border basis of discussion. 

Item #2 - Concerns the role of government in 
mineral exploration and development. We had back- 
ground papers delivered by the vice-president of a 
well known mining company and a deputy minister of a 
western province. These two papers which were very 
interesting were followed by a good discussion, so 
good that everybody stayed more or less on this position 


ip 


and no recommendation or resolution were to be 
forwarded to the Ministers for consideration. 

Item number two, that is two of two the role 
of the Mines Ministers Conference, there again we 
tried out a few new ideas on the Mines Ministers 
Conference so as to satisfy first of all the Ministers 
and then the participants and this finally resulted 
in a motion which I am going to read for the Mines 
Ministers benefit, "It was resolved by the Committee 
#1 that the Provincial Mines Ministers Conference is 
a good place to obtain industry viewpoints on the 
management of provincial mineral resources," 

Item #3 - The roll of government in planning 
the development of provincial resources, We had a 
background paper presented by Deputy Minister of 
Alberta and no specific recommendation to the Ministers 
was forthcoming after the paper but the paper was 
indeed very instructive for the participants, Then 
we studied the role and status of standing committees 
and subcommittees. We have first a report submitted 
by the Chief Mining Inspectors who had their annual 
meeting, I believe on Saturday or Sunday. Their 
report was tabled and the following resolutions were 
passed at their request. 

"Due to increasing use of hydraulic fluid in 
mining machines underground and the consequent increase 
of fire hazard and attendant risk to life, the committee 
recommends that all provinces enact legislation for the 
prevention or control of the use of flammable hydraulic 
fluid, underground and the use of non-flammable fluid 
at the earliest practical time", The motion was 
carried unanimously. 
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It was also agreed that the Chief Mining 
Inspector's subcommittee be retained and that ad hoc 
subcommittee on submission of exploration work be 
retained subject to the proviso that there be equal 
representation by industry and government on the 
subcommittee, 

Also there was a resolution passed that another 
subcommittee be created so as to work out an agenda 
for Committee #1 in the future years, 

It was also agreed that after discussion that 
it was advisable that all Chairmen of committees should 
be provincial officers. Then the conference is the 
provincial Mines Ministers Conference, 

On subcommittees, it was moved, that the industry 
should have a fifty percent representation on all sub- 
committees, except for the Chief Inspectors of Mines' 
Committee which should of course stay as strictly as 
provincial organization, 

It was also moved that the professional association 
should play a bigger role or most essential role in the 
subcommittees of Committee #1. | 

But of course it was agreed as usual that all final 
decisions rest with the Ministers. 

Item #4 - Other Business. Dr. Arthur Darnley of 
the Geological Survey of Canada presented a brief 
report on the activities of the Survey, especially 
with respect to the uranium reconnaisance program. 

Finally there was a discussion on the role of 
Committee #1. It was moved that the Deputy Ministers 
reconsider the scope, format and objectives of Committee 
#1 especially putting emphasis especially on discussions 


of broad philosophical and ideological issues or reporting 
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and discussing plans and changes of legislative and 
technical matters relevant to the various provincial | 
jurisdictions. | 

This gentlemen is the report of Committee #1. 


CHAIRMAN ED WHELAN 


I am going to ask the Deputy Minister who is 
reporting to stay on the platform, would you please 
be seated Doctor? Is there anyone who would like to 
comment, there is a microphone on the floor if you | 
want to ask questions or if you have any suggestions 
please go to the microphone and I'm sure all of us 
would like to know your name and the province that 
you're from if you're going to make a comment we'll 
be recording it. 

Has anyone any comments that they would like to 
make regarding the report thats been submitted? 


J. -E. GILBERT ° 


May 1? Mr. Chairman. I have just noticed that 
the girls forgot to type a little note dealing with 
the last matter we discussed. There is a proposal for 
the creation of the technical and environmental sub- 
committee, This subcommittee would be dealing with 
noise suppression, clean air at the working place in 
the mine. It would work on the design of proper cloth- 
ing, hats, the suppression of deleterious and offensive — 
of gas and the general reference of that subcommittee 
would be research in the field of health and safety 
so that it would not interfere actually with the exist- 
ing mining inspectors subcommittee since this deals 
generally with known technology and of course its optimum 
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application, Now this subcommittee as proposed 
by Committee #1, I was told a few minutes ago 

that a somewhat similar proposal was made at the 
leading committee meeting of Committee #3 so we'll 
probably have to agree between ourselves as to who 
is going to recommend the creation of that sub- 
committee, 


CHAIRMAN ~ED WHELAN | 


It is my understanding that the procedure has 
been in the past to move that a eeport..of thie sort 
be received and when the motion is seconded then its 
before you. Will you so move Doctor, that the report 
be received? dew-E Clibeme =. You o1 ido so move.. 
Can we have a seconder from someone that is in the panel? 
Moved and seconded, 

Can I have your name? - Jewett -Errol 

Its been moved and seconded, that the report be received, 
Is there anyone that would like to comment on bhate | 
Are you ready for the questions? 

All those in favor of the motion please indicate by 
the raising of your right hand. Those opposed please 
indicate similarily,. 

I declare the motion carried, 

Can we have the report for the next Committee? The 
Deputy Minister for the province of Ontario Dr. J. K. 
Reynolds please come forward and give the report for 
Committee #2. 

Thank You very much Dr. Gilbert. 

This is Dr. Reynolds. 
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DR. J. K. REYNOLDS 


Thank you Mr. Chairman, ladies & gentlemen, 
Committee #2 dealing with financial and | 
statistical matters met yesterday afternoon and ~ 
completed its deliberation then so we are in a happy 
position having had a very hard working secretary and 
we can place before you a relatively brief summary of 
discussions supported by a number of appendices. So 
if I might read the three page report of the committee, 
Sir and then I will table with you, if I may, the | 
balance and then I have sufficient copies of these for 


a7 


all the members. 


Item one dealt with legislative changes and running 
through these briefly, for Manitoba the metallic metal 
royalty act was enacted which imposes a levy of 12% where 
the profit does not exceed 18% of the investment base and 
the levy of 35% on profit greater than 18% of the invest- 
ment base, a. 

(You have 12% it should be 15%, "we don't want to lose 
fo - Unidentified speaker - Sidney Greeni¢) 

With respect to metallic minerals the new act 
replaces the levy formally imposed under the Mining 
Royalty and Tax Act and additional information which 
I trust is accurate will be contained in Appendix ‘A’, 

Ontario summarizing here in the sense of the min- 
ing tax act was amended to replace a 15% flat rate with 
a graduated tax which ranges from zero on the first 
hundred thousand dollars of profit to 40% on profits 
in excess of $40,000,000. - Incentives were incorporated 
to encourage exploration and further processing of 
minerals. This supporting material will be in Appendix 'B', 
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For New Brunswick this province is continuing 
to review the mineral resources legislation in an 
attempt to keep pace with changing needs of industry 
and society. A-significantly altered Oil and Natural 
Gas Act and a new Pipeline Act are expected to go 
before ‘the lepisbatiire dn. the falloff 1975..° Consistent 
with policy objectives accepted by the provincial 
Ministers' the Quarryable Substances Act and Bituminous 
Shale Act are currently under revision while changes 
are being contemplated for the Mining Act and the 
Mining Income Tax Act, A preliminary dmnait of) the 
Underground Storage Act is in preparation. 

And then I think perhaps this is more for the 
general uniformity in allowable deductions, Newfound- 
land propose acceptance by all provinces of uniform 
deductability of a list of expenses for mining tax 
purposes, C,. A. Perry of Manitoba undertook to convene 
a meeting of provincial mine assessors to review the 
proposal prior to the next annual conference. | 

Item two dealt with mineral economic research in 
Ontario and here the Ministry of Natural Resources has 
embarked on a series of economic studies to assist in 
the formulation of mineral policies. A pilot study on 
the impact of taxation and environmental controls was 
published earlier this year. Further studies are in 
progress to assure that policy changes do not adversely 
affect mineral sector, investment, employment, output 
and tax revenue. A summary of the research is given in 
Appendix 'C' and in Appendix 'D' are notes on the pro- 
gram of studies for your further consideration, 


Item three dealt with resource inventory in Ontario 
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and this is being conducted primarily by the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and has undertaken 
to develop an inventory of mineral resources in the 
province as part of the base necessary to develop 
mineral policies. Visits to operating mines are 
made in preference to obtaining information through 
circulation of questionnaires. The project is being 
co-ordinated with work underway in the Federal depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines & Resources. The project you 
will be glad to hear has no financial or taxation 
implication, The inventory of uranium reserves has been 
completed and one on zinc reserves has been started, 
Item four dealt with economic and financial needs 
of the oil and gas industry, Here three representatives 
of the economic model committee of the Canadian Petroleum 
Association presented a paper on this topic and this 
will be attached to our formal notes as Appendix 'E'. TI 
might mention that under the assumptions made, it is 
estimated that the total cash requirement by the oil 
and gas industry in Canada over the next. 15 years will 
amount to 93 billion dollars, Even with this invest- 
ment it is forecast a substantial imports of crude oil 
will be necessary. | 
Item five dealt with a subcommittee on mineral 
statistics. I believe the only active subcommittee of 
this particular committee. Here Dr, James Fyles pre- 
sented a report on the proceedings of the subcommittee 
over the past year and a copy of this report will be 
attached as Appendix 'F'.: After discussion of the 
report the following motion by Mr. C. A. Perry was 
seconded by Mr. St. Onge and was approved by the 
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Committee #2 for consideration by the Minister, 

It was moved that the subcommittee, that is a 
subcommittee of Committee #2 on mineral statistics 
be discontinued, and that Dr. Fyles be appointed as 
the representative of provincial Mines Ministers 
Conference to the mineral committee of the federal/ 
provincial consultation council on statistical 
policy. That, sir is the substance of the report of 
the subcommittee and I would like to table it for 
your consideration. I have copies for distribution 
if you wish. 


CHAIRMAN ED WHELAN 
Thank You very much Dr. Reynolds. Would you 

move that the report and associated paper be received? 
i do 'eit: | 
Its been so moved, will someone in that panel second 
the motion? 
Could we have a seconder? 
Its been seconded, could I have your name please and 
province? (Seconder indiscernible) | 
Its been moved and seconded. 


Is there any discussion? 


Is there anyone who would like to comment on the material 


thats before you? Are you ready for the question that 
the report from this committee be received? 

All in favor please indicate, 

Opposed. 

I declare the motion carried. 

Could we have a report now from Committee #3? 

Mr. Chairman! ! 

I'm sorry. 

Is it possible to make a comment on the report of 


Committed. a2 Te EGTMSlOr © wks dae oo x nelatem Hee bona 


Chairman - simultaneously - would you please come 
to the microphone and give us your name and the 
province. We've dealt with this but I am sure this 
group is very tolerant and would like to hear what 


you have to say. 


JOHN BONUS - MINING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


I would like to suggest that the people who 
are required to participate actually in the committee 
deliberations be given the opportunity before these 
meetings of having the agenda so that at least they 
can see what is going to be discussed in some detail. 
We were not given the privilege of receiving the 


agenda prior to the conference. 


CHATRMAN ED WHELAN 

Il would consider it to be a very practical request 
and its been recorded and I'm sure it will be looked 
after the next time we hold a meeting of this sort, 

Can we go now to Committee>#3? I'm going to ask 
the Deputy Minister from the province of Newfoundland 
to come forward and make the report. Dr. J. H. McKillop. 
This is Dr, McKillop, Deputy Minister from Newfoundland, 
Committee #3, | 


DR. J. H. McKILLOP 


Thank You Mr. Chairman. Well thanks to my very 
efficient secretary, Mr, Norman Kipnis who later took 
over Chairman of the Committee when I had to be absent 
and to Lawrence Spracklin who became his secretary, we 
have a nice succinct report here, I think, It is our 
intention to provide a more detailed report for the 
Proceedings but I think this will suffice for the 
present time, | 
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The principal areas of concern in Committee #3 
include manpower, environment, education, as well as 
occupational safety and health. Under manpower there 
was an informative discussion of the problems with 
recruiting, training and retaining a mining work force. 
The petroleum industries experience of coping with 
drafting problems associated with isolated locations 
was enlarged upon by several speakers. A successful 
experiment with a shift system - and I think what is 
meant by shift system there is the rotational arrange- 
ment whereby work force would work for two weeks and 
then be taken off the project for two weeks and replaced 
by another one, the rotation took place in that manner 
in a permanent operation, which was described by one 
of the petroleum companies. | 

An innovative approach in some of the coal mines 
straddling the British Columbia, Alberta boundaries 
was also described, Although this is a relatively new 
concept results to date have been encouraging, The 
following resolution was adopted by the Committee. 

"Whereas Committee #3 has expressed its concern 
for the large turnover in the mining work force it is 
recommended that a subcommittee composed of representa- 
tion from both levels of governments and from labor and 
industry be formed to study the problem and suggest 
possible solutions.'' And this is similar almost the 
same as the resolution that has been passed by Committee #1. 

Under occupational health and safety concern was 
expressed about the apparent sporadic nature of the 
emphasis placed on these matters by all the people who 
should be concerned. There is also an expressed need 


for defining responsibility between both levels of 
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government and for co-operation with the unions 

in educating the work force. It is therefore 
recommended that this topic be placed on the agenda 
for the 33rd Conference and that a joint session of 
Committees 1 and 3 be held to discuss this topic. It 
is further recommended that interested parties prepare 
written statements and submit them to the chairman of 
the appropriate committee who will exhibit them in 
advance of the Conference in order to encourage fruit- 
ful discussion. 

On the environment, there is an interesting 
discussion of Alberta's approach to the environment 
on the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, This 
experience could be of value to other regions in meet- 
ing similar problems. 

On other matters it was the consensus of the meet- 
ing that there is little to be gained by requiring 
that each province be sent as a routine procedure a 
summary of new legislation. However, there was affirm- 
ation of the need for dialogues between Reer igen tS and 
industry on proposed legislation, 

On the question of representation on subcommittees 
it was decided that equality of representation between 
governments and industry is not essential, Quality of 
representation and participation are ‘egarded to be of 
greater concern, 


_ That Mr. Chairman is the report of Committee #3. 


CHATRMAN ED pon 
Thank You Dr. McKillop. 


Will you move that this report be received? 
Yes, I move that the report be received, 


Its been moved that the report of Committee #3 be received, 
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Will someone that attended that committee meeting 
care to second the motion? 
Its been seconded by Mr. Cook of Alberta. 
Any discussion on the reports thats before you from 
Committee #3? . . 
I'm going to call the question, All those in favor of 
a motion to receive please indicate, 
Those opposed? 
I declare the motion carried, 

Last year at this Conference, so my notes say, at 
the instigation of the Hon, Roland Boudreau when he 
was in, as a result of a recommendation, Committee #3 
there was instigated a mining manpower study by contact- 
ing the Hon. Robert Andres of Manpower and Immigration, 
Government of Canada, It is my understanding that a 
representative of the Federal Department of Manpower 
and Immigration is here in the audience who will give 
us a progress report on what is taking place and what 
they are doing as a result of the study that was instigat- 
ed by the Committee and after the matter was raised by 
Hon, Robert Boudreau. Is Harry Morritt in the meeting and 
here, will he come forward please? Thies: as Harty, Moreict 
Federal Department of Manpower and Immigration, who is 


going to bring up to date on manpower studies. 


HARRY MORRITT 

Thank. You very much. 

Hon. Ministers and delegates. As the chairman has 
pointed out this study was requested by this group and 
a subsequent development was that an officer of my depart- 
ment. attended the April 22nd meeting in Montreal with the 
provincial Deputy Resource Minister to discuss the pro- 
posed study, officials of EMR were also there. It was 
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noted at the meeting that Manpower and Immigration | 
was already undertaking a study of manpower in the min- | 
ing industry in connection with EMR is mineral policy | 
revue as one of the many of the studies that are being 
carried out. A draft of that particular report was - 

to be ready for the fall of /75. . 

This research basically provides the national 
overview of some preliminary estimates of future man- 
power requirements and supply. However it was indicat- 
ed by the Deputy Ministers and agreed that more indepth 
knowledge of problems would be required and particular 
attention in providing a provincial dimension and further 
research directed at investigating such questions as 
waste level, problems of northern mining communities, 
and high turnover, incentives to attract Canadians to 
mining occupation and so forth. 

It was indicated and by our officers that while 
we would be interested in becoming involved in broaden- 
ing our study of manpower it would have to be done on a 
joint Federal/Provincial basis since we don't have the 
knowledge or expertise to undertake such a study alone 
so we look for the full involvement of the provinces 
particularly the major mineral provinces and supportive 
industry and union, It was agreed that the first step 
would be to undertake a consultative exploratory stage 
which would make contact with provincial government as 
well as industry and union. Since my departments' work- 
ing contacts with the provinces are with the provincial 
department of Manpower and Labor it was agreed that our 
liaison with the provinces would continue to be with 
these Ministry's basically. The provincial resource 
Deputy Ministers have kindly alerted their respective 
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Departments of Labor about this study. The purpose 

of this early stage is to identify the major concerns 
and priorities of the various parties so that we 

can develop a framework that would outline objectives 
and scope and topics and priorities for such a study. 
At the same time it felt - essential to determine what 
studies had already been done in order to identify gaps 
and, of considerable importance, to avoid duplication, 

Since the Montreal meeting we have asked the 
senior regional officers, our Regional Directors 
General, to obtain feedback through the provincial 
labor departments and the present consultative 
mechanism, The Federal/Provincial Manpower Needs 
Committee and this is in progress. As a framework 
for such discussions we have prepared a summary, 
Synopsis or overview, summarizing the major document- 
ed research relating to manpower problems in the min- 
ing sectors in Canada and this will be distributed to 
all those attending this meeting, Mr. Wotherspoon has 
indicated that. The EMR study will be a broad sketch 
of perspectives on the Canadian labor market to the 
year 2000 characteristic of the labor force, source of 
manpower, recruitment and training, wage rates, earn- 
ings and fringe benefits and so forth, 

This report is being circulated within Manpower 
and EMR for initial consideration and will be circulat- 
ed to the provinces as a draft working paper later this 
fall with an invitation to look it over and discuss it, 
The report does give considerable information, by 
province and will form additional basis for discussion 
relating to Federal/Provincial study. The overview 
of the manpower research in the mining industry; it is 
surprising the amount of research that has really been 
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done. There's been some large, hard studies done. | 
This includes studies done by the universities and | 
by employers and by government. But these studies 

seem to bring out what can be classified in terms of 
problems; such as high voluntary labor turnover, labor 
shortages and difficulties associated with living and 
working conditions. Since this overview will be 
circulated very soon I think I won't go into any more 
details on that, its contents, 

Another area where a good deal of work has been 
done is in the field of projections by the EMR through 
the Mineral Area Planning Study and by the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration through its Canadian Occ- 
upational Forecasting Program, These studies do suggest 
a situation, a potential shortage in the mining industry 
for a good many years to come but as within any long 
term forecast such as it seems in a variety of conditions 
that may in the final analysis prove incorrect. So 
with respect to the future the Federal/Pprovincial Man- 
power Studies, our first priority is to identify the 
major concerns and priorities of various parties so 
that we can begin on the basis of a checklist of 
interest and evaluation of available studies to develop 
a proposed research framework before undertaking specific 
investigation, We are currently ascertaining what it 
seems to be a problem areas that are vital concern to 
each province and the degree of involvement with the. 
Provincial Labor and Manpower Departments with the 
study. Since these inquiries are underway we would 
expect to have an initial basic framework for the 
identification of the specific studies later this fall, 
While it is difficult to make estimates it is thought 
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that any indepth studies would be of a much longer 
term nature perhaps something in the line of 18 
months, so that to recapitulate, what I am saying 
is that in essence this framework should be avail- 
able later this fall, the EMR study or the studies 
we have done for the EMR should be available for 
circulation late this fall and this overview of 

the existing research that has been carried out by 
government, employers and universities will be dis- 
tributed shortly after the conclusion of this meet- 


ing. 


CHATRMAN ED WHELAN 


Thank you very much, . 

Any question anyone would like to ask the represent- 
ative from the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
Pin» Harry Morritt? 

Sounds like some very interesting work they are under- 
taking and if there was someone who wasn't in,the panel 
or wish to discuss briefly. If there is anything you 
want to ask he's here now and you won't get a better 
shot at hom, 

Gee we're an agreeable group. 

I guess we'll move on to the next item, 

£ wonder if I could ask the Deputy Minister from New- 
foundland to come forward, Mr. McKillop. He has a 
message that he wants to leave with us for considera- 
tiom, Would you address the meeting please? Mr, 
McKillop. 


J. H, MeKILLopP 


Thank you Mr. Chairman, Hon, Ministers, delegates, ladies 
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and gentlemen. My Minister has asked me to convey 
to you his sincere regrets that he is unable to 

be in beautiful Saskatoon for the conference this 
year. 

There is an occupational hazard which manifests 
itself at least once every 5 years in the provinces 
and in the case of Newfoundland it has happened three 
times in the last five years. It seems that, that 
hazard has no respect for schedules for Mines Ministers 
Conferences. On behalf of my Minister and the govern- 
ment of Newfoundland and Labrador I take great 
pleasure in inviting you to come to St. Johns, New- 
foundland for the Mines Ministers Conference in 1976. 
We have tentatively scheduled the conference for the 
last three days in August, Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 
We will certainly strive to emulate Saskatchewan in 
having done a very excellent job this year and we'll 
certainly work hard to make your stay in Newfound- 
land an enjoyable one, so we look forward to seeing 
you in St. Johns in 1976, 

Thank You, 
CHATRMAN ED WHELAN 
Thank you very much Mr, McKillop, There is a real 
good chance we might take you up on that. I wonder 
if any of the Ministers here that would like to comment 
on the conference in general, | 


HONOURABLE LEO NIMSICK 
First on behalf of the Ministers here and the 
representations of the civil service and the industry 
IT would like to express our appreciation and congrat- 
ulations to the Hon, Mr, Whelan for the way he has 
treated us and feasted us during this Conference. 
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The conference I think was as successful as 
any I have attended, I'm in hopes that at future 
conferences more consideration will be given to a 
greater participation by all the representation to 
the questions that come up and that we probably change 
the format somewhat to do that, but nevertheless I 
think it was a good place for the industry to come 
before the different Ministers, collectively, and 
express their concerns. It might be classed as a 
little bit of a lobby sometimes but nevertheless 
I think its a chance to get acquainted, find out 
each others problems and out of that may come benefi- 
cial results, I thank you. 


CHATRMAN ED WHELAN -~ 
I wonder if there are any other Ministers that would 
care to have a shot at this? How about you? Is there 
anything you want to say? Said it all. Roland, Leonard? 
Well I think that all in good fortune to be in the 
position to be chosen to host such a group of ‘\distinguish- 
ed people. I want to thank each one of you for the 
manner in which you conducted your meetings and the way 
that you treated me as a Chairman and a new Minister on 
the ground in the province of Saskatchewan. Its a real 
pleasure to work with such people and such a group of 
delegates. I wish to personally express my thanks to 
the Ministers who worked with us, to the Chairman and 
the Committee members who worked and made reports back 
to this Plenary session, those who worked in the diff- 
erent panels, to my own department staff, the hotel 
staff, to the press, to any of the people who worked 
on this Mines Ministers meeting to help make it a success, 


To me it was an excellent chance to meet the people : 
that I have to deal with and a chance to hold dis- 
cussions with them. I feel it is a real honor to 

have been associated with this group for the last. 

two days as your host, I understand that if there 

is any who want to go on the potash tours you can 

still sign up by going to the Harvest Room down- 

Stairs; that is the temporary office we have for 

the Department of Mineral Resources, Unless someone 

wants to feel the urgent: need to. make a speech I 


declare the conference closed, 


Thank you very much, 
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RECENT MANPOWER RESEARCH IN THE 


MINING INDUSTRY: AN OVERVIEW 


This report was made available to 
conference following Mr. Harry. Morritt"s 
report at the Closing Plenary Session, 


Research Projects Group 
Strategic Planning and 
Evaluation 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 
September, 1975 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report follows negotiations between Federal 
and Provincial officials regarding the desirability and 
feasability of a study investigating manpower problems 
currently being experienced in the Canadian mining in- 
dustry. The suggestion for a manpower study originat- 
ed at the Provincial Mines Minister Conference held 
last fall. It was generally considered important that 
someone at the national level assess manpower supply 
problems in the mining industry in consultation with 
' both industry and labour. Subsequently the Hon. R. 
Boudreau of New Brunswick (resource minister) acting 
as a spokesman wrote the Hon. Robert Andras request- 
ing Manpower and Immigration's participation in a study 
of manpower problems in the mining industry. The 
Minister agreed in principle with the need for such a 
study and indicated that M&I would cooperate in ex- 
ploring the matter further, ) 

Also, as a result of communications between 
Provincial officials it was agreed that someone from 
Manpower and Immigration would be attending the April 
22 meeting in Montreal of Provincial deputy resource 
ministers to discuss the proposed study. Officials 
from the Federal Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources (EMR) were also in attendance. It was point- 
ed out at the meeting that Manpower and Immigration was 
already undertaking a manpower study of the mining 
industry in connection with EMRs Mineral Policy Review 
and that a draft report is planned for the fall of 1975. 
This research basically provides a national overview and 


some preliminary estimates of manpower requirements and 
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supply. However, it was indicated that more-in-depth 
knowledge of the problems would be required with 
particular attention to providing a provincial dimension 
and further research directed at investigating such 
questions as wage levels, problems of northern mining 
committies with high turnover, incentives to attract 
Canadians to mining occupations and so forth. 

This paper attempts to summarize the major 
documented research efforts which have investigated 
manpower problems in the mining sector. It is not 
primarily intended to be a critique, but rather a 
synopsis which will permit one to better asses re- 
search requirements, Those studies which relate only 
tangentially or obliquely to manpower problems are not 
discussed, Another objective of the vaper is to 
elicit any research which might not have received 
wide circulation, . 

TURNOVER, LABOUR SHORTAGES AND LIVING/WORKING CONDITIONS 

Over the past few years a number of significant 
studies have been undertaken to investigate the problems 
in the mining industry, particularly in a northern 
context. These studies have tended to focus on one or 
more of the following interrelated problems: 

1. high voluntary labour turnover 

2. labour shortage 

3. difficulties associated with living and work- 

ing conditions, 
The turnover problem is generally considered to be 
extremely costly in terms of lost production and high- 
er costs associated with retraining workers, Job in- © 
stability in the mining sector is often considered 
to be a function of age and marital status, Turnover 


tends to be most prevalent among young, unmarried 
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employees often possessing low skill levels, Some 
evidence suggests that a significant proportion of 

the quits among young unmarried workers tends to result 
from the perceived lack of appropriate social facilities, 
Among the married housing and related aspects tend to 
be the primary concern. Turnover tends to be most in- 
tense within the first six months of employment, In 
the background is the fact that mining is often con- 
sidered to be a relatively undesirable, physically 
demanding type of work, More recently questions re- 
lating to occupational health and safety hazards have 
become an increasingly important factor.! [Ip addition 
to the above factors, the general magnitude of the 
turnover problem is considered by some to depend on the 
economic cycle. Increased turnover might be expected 
during period of relatively tight labour market con- 
ditions. 

Unfortunately, there is no currently or regularly 
produced figures on turnover in the mining and other | 
industries, Thus it is somewhat difficult to make inter- 
industry or interprovincial comparisons of turnover on 
an ongoing basis. 

On the shortage question, some evidence has been 
presented indicating that over the 1975-85 period a 
general manpower shortage in the mining sector can be 
expected, This deficit is expected to be particularly 


1 Considerable research is currently being undertaken on occupation- 
al health hazards in the mining industry, particularly on ques- 
tions relating to silacosis and asbestosis, The overall impact 
which occupational health and safety conditions will have on the 
manpower situation in the mining industry is at present difficult 
to assess precisely, It might be mentioned that the Queens 
University Center of Resource Studies will be looking into this 
question as one of a series of studies investigating the impact 
of the mineral industry on the Canadian economy, The various 
research studies to be undertaken are outlined in broad terms 
in a subsequent section. 
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pronounced in Western Canada in view of the grow- 

ing labour demands associated with energy exploration 
and development over the coming decade. Relatively 
little research, however, has been done on the region- 
al labour supply/demand implications of overall nation- 
al trends. 

Working conditions in the mining industry differ 
significantly from those in other industries, thus 
raising questions of the relative attractiveness of 
mining vis-a-vis other sectors and various means of 
attracting workers. While wages and salaries in 
the industry are significantly above the industrial 
average, there appears to be some (though not con- 
clusive) evidence that mining is gradually losing the 
competitive advantage with respect to wages and salaries 
vis-a-vis the construction sector for example which is 
generally considered to be one of the major competitors 
for manpower, It would seem that there is a real need 
for further research in this area’ 

SUMMARY OF STUDIES RELATING TO TURNOVER, SHORTAGE AND 
LIVING/WORKING CONDITIONS |. 

Two relatively recent studies on the turnover 
problem are to be noted - one by MacMillan Cts BL, : 
prepared under contract with the Federal Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, and the other by the Min- 


ing Association of Canada. 2 Using published data and 


data from 67 mining companies, the MacMillan study was 


1 MacMillan, J.A., et. al. Paeteakineam of Labour Turnover in 


Canadian Mini Communities, Dept. of Agricultural Economics , 
University pe Ae May VT. 
2 The. Mining Association of Canada, Labour Turnover and Shortages 
= the aan Tenine Industry: Principal Statistics ee ihe 
obDLem t . ry 
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conducted to determine the level of mining industry 
turnover and the causes of turnover variations, Some 
of the major conclusions of the study were: 


- turnover.is most prevalent among young, 
unmarried employees, 
Increasing age and marriage makes employees 
more stable, 


- mines with relatively high quit rates tend 
to pay higher wages than normal; result in 
greater use of Canada Manpower services, 
and exhibit lower average lengths of service, 
These factors are a result of the quit rate 
and not a casual factor. 

- the estimated average cost per employee for 
responding companies was §584 for separations 
and $428 for hirings. 


- regional turnover rates in the mineral industry 
in Canada exhibit different seasonal patterns 
about similar levels of turnover, 


- contrary to common belief, historical Canadian 
data shows that average turnover for mining 
was low relative to the average for all industries, 1 


- most mining communities have access to a complete 
range of community services. 


The study by the Mining Association of Canada had among 
its objectives the collecting of data on the magnitude 
and possible cause of both the labour turnover and short- 
age problems in the Canadian mineral industries in 1974, 
The following constitute some of the more significant 
conclusions of the study: 


- British Columbia experiences higher turnover 
rates than other provinces. 


- the turnover problem is greatest among unskill- 
ed workers. Unskilled workers quit with twice 
the frequency of skilled miners. 


- no strong relationship was found to exist between 
turnover and isolation/community services. 


1 MacMillan utilizes data from the DBS publication Hiring and 
Separation Rates in Certain Industries (72-006). eee this 
series was discontin in ; e conclusions reached may 
not reflect the current situation in the mining industry vis-a-vis 
other sectors. 
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- welfare and unemployment insurance payments 
were perceived by many operating managers as. 
a major cause of labour turnover, 


- mines employing less than 100 personnel tend 
to have lower than average turnover rates, as 
do mines with over 1000 employees. - 


The labour shortage question has also been 
investigated by Fisher. | If present trends continue, 
the deficit in mining labour during the next ten years 
may be expected to amount to some 8,800 people. This 
labour shortage is anticipated to vary across the 
country, although no regional estimates were presented. 
The analysis points out that while one can forecast the 
type of people who will constitute tomorrow's labour 
force reasonably well, we do not know as of yet how to 
attract them into the mining industry. 

Important factors related to the turnover and short- 
age questions are basic living and working conditions in 
mining communities and the attitudes of miners themselves 
towards their environment, In this regard ‘the Federal 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources has been en- 
gaged in an extensive study "Mining Communities in 
Canada".2 The study involves assembling statistical and 
qualitative data on selected (20) mining communities. It 
is basically a study on the social, economic and physical 
characteristics of the mining community environment. From 
the analysis of the data a number of recommendations relat- 
ing to female employment, housing, polution and health 
(among others) are made. | 


1 Fisher, O., ‘The Labour Shortage in Mining'', CIM Forum, oe 1975 
and The Labour Shortage in Mining, paper presented at the 77t ual 
General Meeting of ae Canadian Pirie of Mining and Metalluegry. 
Toronto, May 4-7, 1975, ~ 7 


2 Berry, "Doget .al.0 pe Commmities in Canada, Mineral Policy 
Series (Preliminary), Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources is also conduct- 
ing research into aspects of women in mining, 
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Jato Gran’ has investigated the reactions of 
mine workers to their environment. From the sample of 
miners’ surveyed in northern mining communities a number 
of conclusions were reached including: 


1. miners expect a minimum standard of quality 
food, living quarters and working conditions 
(lower order needs) 


2. a study recommends that management of mining 
companies seek ways to change the work environ- 
ment so that workers can satisfy higher order 
needs (self-esteem, self-actualization) 


3. miners generally felt that management and 
society in general regarded mining as an 
inferior occunation., 


The studies referred to heretofore have focused. on 
sample surveys of selected mining communities to provide 
information on manpower problems. On a national basis 
research has been undertaken by the Federal Department 
of Manpower and Immigration in conjunction with the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources as a integral 
part of the Mineral Policy Review.2 This study basically 
provides a national overview, a draft of which is expect- 
ed to be ready by this fall. The following is a rough 
sketch of the material covered: 

1. A perspective on the Canadian Labour Market 
to Year 2000 
Characteristics of the Mining Labour Force 
3. Sources of Manpower, Recruitment and Training 

The Mining Industry and Government Manpower 
Programs 


1 Cram, J.M., 'Differential Need Satisfaction of Mines Workers in 
Northern Canada'', Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
VoL oie Noes 1972. 


2 Department of Manpower and Inmigration, Man r in the Mineral 
Industry (Study A.11, Mineral Policy Review, Paase (id OY 
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5. Wage Rates, Earning and Fringe Benefits 
Job Turnover and Labour Shortage 
7. Forecasts of Labour Requirements in the 
Mining Industry to Year 2000. | 
8. Prospects for Manpower Supply in the Mining 
Industry to Year 2000. 
The output of the study will consist of a report aimed 
at meeting the needs of the Interdepartmental (Federal) 
Mineral Policy Review, Phase III, sponsored by the 
Canada Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, In 
the study greater focus will be put on the mining sector 
relative to mineral manufacturing, Also, to the extent 
possible, regional estimates of labour demand (requirements) 
and supply will be made. The report will attempt to 
clarify the shortage question both at the national and 
the regional level,l 
Recently MacMillan? et al. have undertaken a formal 
analysis of both the supply and demand side of the min- 
ing labour market in Canada, The purpose of the paper 
is to outline a framework for analyzing the employment 
impact of cycles in the Canadian mineral mining industry. 
To this end the authors developed a model of the Canadian 
mineral mining market, Within this framework instability 
in mining manpower demand is investigated in relation to 


mineral price fluctuations and economic conditions in 


IThe Canada Manpower Consultants Services of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration is currently organizing a study (in 
consultation with the B.C. government, the Mining Association 
of B.C. and the United Steel Workers of America) to devise a 
comprehensive manpower plan designed to ensure an orderly devel- 
opment of a stable labour force to meet the needs of the mining 
industry in B.C, Some of the basic areas to be investigated 
include (among others) devising a Manpower recruiting program 
to reduce the cost of turnover and to prepare a comprehensive 
manpower: inventory to determine skill requirements, current 
and future training and recruitment methods. 


MacMillan et.al., The Canadian Mineral sae Labour Market: A 
Prelimi Anaylsis, paper presented to the Nint meet- 
ing = ae Canaan Economics Association, .University of Alberta, 
June 1975, | 
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world commodity markets. The authors indicate that 
at the industry level, Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments are concerned with the employment and public 
revenue impact of the mining sector, It is further 
pointed out that tax sharing and training decisions 
require an understanding of the cyclical and struct- 
ural changes occurring in the mining industry. In 
addition, the authors noted that there are real labour 
shortages in the mining industry exacerbated by massive 
northern construction projects in addition to possible 
disincentives resulting from the UIC/welfare network, 
If sufficient labour is not forthcoming, greater re- 
liance will have to be placed on capital stock accumul- 
ation, As a result additional skill requirements and 
training will be involved with possible ramifications 
for manpower policy. Finally, it should be noted that 
since the study is of a preliminary nature, no labor 
supply/demand projections were made and no consideration 
given to regional aspects, | 
LABOUR SUPPLY/DEMAND PROJECTIONS 

In order to develop appropriate industrial strateg- 
ies and modify or alter manpower programs, it is of 
considerable importance to have reasonably accurate 
estimates of the short and long-run demand and supply 
of labour in the mining industry. There are two major 
Federal government studies or projects dealing specific- 
ally with generating estimates namely: 


- In addition to the two programs referred to, demand and supply 


estimates are being generated in the Strategic Planning and 
Research Division (SPR) of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration using econometric techniques. These estimates will 
be incorporated in the study by Manpower and Immigration for 
the Mineral Policy Review referred to earlier, 
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1. Mineral Area Planning Study (MAPS), of the 
Federal. Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, 


2. Canadian Occupational Forecasting Program 
(COFOR) of the Federal Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. 


The MAPS programs involves making aecaeer tune of 
labour requirements by determining on a mine-by-mine 
basis the number of employees required (production 
workers only). Estimates for the petroleum and natural 
gas industries, however, are excluded. COFOR employs | 
an input-output table and the CANDIDE model of the 
Economic Council of Canada to generate forecasts of 
final demand for production groupings and output fore- 
casts by various producer industries. MAPS generates 
estimates to the year 2000 while COFOR to 1982 on the 
demand side only (requirements). COFOR does generate, 
however, estimates for the petroleum and natural gas 
industries. 

Studies! by the Federal Department of Energy, — 
Mines and Resources (EMR) and the Manpower Department 
indicate a situation of labour shortage in the mining 
industry to 1985 as well as to the year 2000. At the 
national level, estimates are broken down by occupation 
and by industry on the demand side. Currently, estimates 
from both MAPS and COFOR are being prepared on a regional 
basis (demand side only). 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED MANPOWER IN THE. MINERAL INDUSTRY 


A survey called Highly Qualified Manpower Post-Censal 


~ 


Department Of Manpower and inmigration, M in the Mineral 
Indust cit, and Fisher op.cit. Ss reflects 
the pecaaaet currently being Sots cor to ri mining industry in 


Energy, Mines and Aeaore ces) 
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Survey, 1973 has been carried out by the Federal 
Ministry of State for Science and Technology (MOSST) 
in collaboration with Statistics Canada, The sample 
is derived from the 1971 census respondents who had a 
university degree. Besides cross-classification by 
personal attribute (age, sex, country of birth etc.), 
information relating to major field of study, industry 
and occupation will be available. This data set is 
expected to be used by the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration for occupational forecasts, A preliminary 
report on forecasting is likely to be ready by the end 
of this year. 
RECRUITMENT STRATEGIES 

Recently Cawsey and Richardson? have dealt with 
the nature of the turnover problem and the actions 
that firms in the Canadian mineral industries have 
taken or might take to reduce the magnitude Of tne 
problem. In the process they developed an employee 
recruitment; and retention strategy, This stratecy 
is seen to involve the following elements: 

1. recruitment 

2. short-term retention 

3. long-term retention 

4, community facilities planning 
The authors emphasize that all four elements must be 
considered simultaneously in order to achieve a 
successful recruitment and retention strategy. Thev 
note, on the other hand, that very few firms take all 
aspects of the strategy into account. Their research 


consisted of interviews with eighteen executives of nine 


Cawsey T., and P. R. Richardson, A Study of Labour Turnover in 
the Canadian Mineral Industries, A report prepared for the 
Mining Association of Canada, April 1975. 
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firms directly concerned with the problems of labour 
turnover and shortage in their company. The major 
findings of the study are as follows: 


- (Recruitment) There were many different 
recruitment policies amongst the nine firms 
differing according to the techniques used 
to select employees and the location of 
recruitment. | 


- (short-term retention) Most turnover occurs 
within the first six months of employment. 
Majority of quits reported were in the young, 
single category. Very few companies report- 
ed any substantial effort to retain young, 
single employees. Quits amongst married 
workers were felt to be largely due to 
community factors, particularly housing. 


- (Long-term retention) Several firms reported 
a rise in turnover rates amongst both single 
and married people after three to four years 
of employment (owing to better promotion or 
advancement opportunities, no long-term attract- 
ion of mining communities relative to urban 
centres, or completion of trade apprenticeship 
programs). 


- (Community facilities planning) The efforts 
which mining companies make towards reducing 
turnover and investing in a stable work force 
is a function of the expected life of the 
mine and the dimension of the work force re- 
quired. If the probable life of a mine is short 
with a relatively small work force required, a 
company might opt for a work force which exhibits 
high turnover and concentrate on hiring transients. 


Although a “warm body'' may be better than none at all, 
Cawsey and Richardson found that the experiences of the 
mining companies would strongly suggest that care be 
taken not to hire someone who is likely to leave. Con- 
siderable caution must be exercised with regard to the 
following groups 

1. married persons with family elsewhere located’ 

2. young (under 25) single males 


3. trades personnel with a transportable high 
demand skill. 
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UNIVERSITY CENTRED STUDIES 
With the recent establishment of the Center 


for Resource Studies at Queen's University, a 


number of studies will be forthcoming on various 


aspects of the impact of the minerals industry on 


the Canadian economy including research into man- 


power problems, Detailed research tasks will be 


contracted with investigators at Canadian universities. 


As a result of the wide scope of the study, many of 


the issues call for multi-disciplinary approaches. 


Seven primary areas have been identified: 


ue 


Economic Linkages 


Identify industries which are primarily 

and secondarily dependent on mineral 

products as major inputs, determine mag- 
nitude of forward linkages, evaluate the 
impact of the linkages in national, regional 
and sectoral terms. | 

Personnel 

Determine employment levels in the minerals 
industry. Analyze wage and salaries of work- 
ers (national, regional sectoral categories). 
Examine manpower needs and availability for 
the mineral and related industries. Assess 
manpower mobility and retraining in Canada as 
it affects the availability of labour to these 
industries, Determine levels of employee health, 
safety and walfare in the minerals and related 


industries. 


Local and Regional Impacts 
Environmental Impacts 


International Trade Patterns 


ney 


Composition, Organization and-. 


Ve Industry Performance 


One can thus see that the study covers a fairly . 

broad research area, various aspects of which would 

be firectly relevant to any contemplated Federal- 
Provincial Study of the industry, The Queen's Un- 
iversity study will, not, however, deal specifically 
with the oil and gas industries. One hundred and 
fifty thousand dollards has been allocated for the 
project to be completed in a year. hi 


SUMMARY . 

From the above comments it can be gathered that 

a good proportion of the research has gone into the 
turnover question as well as the social, physical and 
environmental aspects of mining communities, particularly 
in a northern context. Less exhaustive attention has 
been paid to the labour shortage question, particularly 
on a regional or provincial level. Some evidence on the 
nature and magnitude of labour shortages will be forth- 
coming with the preparation of a final draft of a study 
for the Interdepartmental Mineral Policy Review by Man- 
power and Immigration. In this study an effort will be 
made to determine potential shortages on a regional basis, 
This draft report could provide the basis for further 
investigation into the problem. ‘It does not, however, 
deal with the oil and natural gas industries. Manpower 
requirements and labour supply’ in these industries are 
being investigated separately under the Federal Govern- 
ment's Mineral Policy Review. It is net-céertain st ‘this 
stage when a report will be ready. 
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REPLY OF THE MINISTER OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
TO THE REMARKS OF MR, ALFRED POWIS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MINING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 
AT THE 32nd ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PROVINCIAL MINISTERS 
OF MINES 
HELD AT SASKATOON, SEPTEMBER 15, 1975 


The President of the Mining Association of Canada 
expresses concern about the medium and long term future 
of the Canadian mining industry. That is the impression 
I am left with after having heard Mr. Powis. 

I understand also that the concern shown by the 
representative of the mining industry is a general 
apprehension of the private sector faced with the stance 
governments are going to adopt in the near future 
vis-a-vis ''the management of our mineral resources", the 
theme of this conference. 

Being a newcomer to this plenary meeting, in my 
capacity as Minister of Natural Resources of Quebec, 
you will permit me, I think, to be a little surprised 
to hear pessimistic remarks from an industry that, by 
definition, represents and must represent the most optimis- 
tic, the most confident, and even the most aggressive 
management in a country as rich in resources as Canada, 
This type of management, which I could call “high-risk 
management'', is a characteristic that you have in 
common with the petroleum and natural gas industry, 
haven't you, Mr. Powis? 

It would be to the advantage of the Canadian 
mining industry if it realized that, for the last & 
or 10 years, it has dwelled a little too long on the 


concerns and uncertainties to which it has regularly 
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called attention in its reports to the various 
governments. The sometimes troubling and often 
paradoxical, rapid evolution of a modern society 
like ours inevitably provokes perturbations and 
fears in all levels of an organized society. 

To demand from a government clear policies, 
well-defined rules of the game, and the assurance 
of a non-interventionist political continuity in 
order to make secure the long term investments of 
the mining companies is to ignore the present politic- 
al, economic, and social reality, and is to decline 
to share the collective responsibilities that our 
community must face with the same uncertainties, 

As the President of the Assoc iation stated, 
we live in an era in which governmental involvements 
and interventions are more numerous. The mining in- 
dustry wonders how far the government: will go in its 
initiatives in the traditional environment of the 
private sector. In your opinion, gentlemen of the 
private sector, how far does the Canadian population 
want to go? 

It is a point, I think, on which the mining in- 
dustry and the delegates of the governments represent- 
ed at this conference must agree, We shall have to 
face, during the next few years, important changes in 
the whole of our socio-economic structure, If our 
means prove limited to identify these changes and to 
plan our political and economic actions. in consequence, 
we have available, nevertheless, numerous means to 
equip ourselves in order to face these changes, 

The formation of a tripartite committee of 


experts from the two governments and from the industry, 
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as suggested by the Mining Association of Canada, 
for the purpose of increasing our understanding 

of each other and of creating the mutual confidence 
that we need, is one of these means. Given the 
fields of action of the existing governments and 
the modes and other procedures of inter-relation 
between these two governments and the industry, I 
shall not hide from you my preference for the forma- 
Eton as 2 Etrst step, of a bipartite group leading 
towards the establishment of better communications 
between the industry and the provinces responsible 
for the management of the resources. 

You will recognize with me that institutionalized 
meetings between the industry and the government, by 
means of either a convention or a conference like the 
present one, have a limiting character even if one 
deals with far-reaching questions. Personally, I 
favour a system of continuous informal relations, at 
all hierarchical levels, between the industry and the 
government to work out solutions to our common problems. 

In his talk, Mr. Powis mentions that governmental 
involvement or intervention is not an end in itself but 
only a means of realizing the desires of the population. 
Do you not believe that this reasoning could apply in 
the same way to the traditional role of private enter- 
prise? 

-In a society in rapid evolution like ours, I find 
it a little rash to suggest that the optimum benefits 
that Canada can achieve from the present and future use 
of its resources will be obtained thanks to the contin- 
uation of the traditional role of the industry. 

The Quebec Government considers private industry 


as the principal and currently the most desirable agent 
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to assure the development of its resources: "We see 
you as a continuing element in the field of mineral 
resource management and development", I wish, how- 
ever, that the private sector of the mineral in- 
dustry would approach the governments with matters 
other than demands for liberalization of government- 
al. constraints. 

I wish, in closing, to share with you a thought 
that came to mind during the reading of Mr. Powis’ talk, 
which was passed along to me through the good offices 
of Mr. Wotherspoon before this conference. 

Mr. Powis makes reference to one of the major 
options of the Canadian mineral policy, that is, economic 
diversification. It is certainly rational to want to 
pursue such an objective, for it forms an integral part 
of the process whereby a country matures economically. 

A strategy a little more modest, but solid and 
realistic in my opinion, could serve as a spring-board 
in our common efforts towards the working out of an 
improved mineral policy, You will permit me to quote 
a statement of the President of Noranda reported in 
the newspaper Le Devoin, Saturday, April 29, 1972: 

"La meilleure strategie industrielle 

nationale est de concentrer nos efforts 

sur les choses que nous reussissons bien, 
Ou nous avons prouve internationalement 
nos aptitudes",* | . 


* "The best national industrial strategy is to 
concentrate our efforts on the things in which 
we succeed well, where we have proved our 
abilities internst ional tae: 
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Mister President of the Mining Association of 
Canada, this is my reply to the doubts you may har- 
bour on the confidence we have in the management 


of the Canadian mineral industry. 
The Minister of Natural Resources of Quebec 


Jean Cournoyer 
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RESPONSE BY THE PROVINCIAL MINES MINISTERS 
0 | RESOLUTIONS 


In the past, the Provincial Ministers of Mines 
have considered the recommendations and resolutions 
arising from the Annual Conference at a meeting held 
approximately one month after the conference. After 
the Thirty-First Annual Conference this meeting was 
held in conjunction with the Federal-Provincial 
Ministerial Conference on Mineral Policy. The same 
arrangement was planned for the Thirty-Second Conference 
but the Federal-Provincial Ministerial Conference on 
Mineral Policy was delayed and finally cancelled. In 
order to expedite the finalization of the Thirty-Second 


Annual Conference, the Ministers were canvassed by mail. 


Committee No. 1 - Technical 


1. Resolution - Resolved that the Provincial 
Manes Mtnrsters Conference 45 a good place 
to obtain industry viewpoint on the manage- 
ment of provinciak minenak resources. 

Agreed - one reservation - in camera meetings with 
industry associations concurrent to the 
committee meetings prevents the Ministers 
from playing a more active and visible role 
in the conference. 

2. Resokution - Due to Aneneasing use of hydraulic 
fLuid 4n mining machines underground and the 
consequent Anereased fine hazard and attendant 
nAbk to kife, this committee recommends that all 


te 


provinces enact Legiskation for the prevention 
on contnok of the use of flammable fluid at 
the earliest practicak time. 

Agreed - one reservation - suggesting an Ad Hoc 
Committee to examine the practical aspects: 
ie. availability, compatibility of replace- 
ment fluids in present machines, time con- 
Straints if modification of equipment required, 
Cr. 

3. It was moved that a mining environmental sub- 
committee of Commettee No. 1 be formed with equal 
Nepresentation knom goverAnment and industry. 

Agreed - reservations (a) that it be a subcommittee of 
Committee No. 3 
(b) that membership should not be 
established as a fixed ratio or relationship © 
(see also resolution #5) 

4. It was agreed that all chairmen Of SORES GEO e 

Should be provincial officers. 
Agreed 

5. It was moved that industry should have a fribty 
percent nepresentation on all subcommittees Of 
Committee No. 1, except for the Chiefs Mining 
Inspectors Committee. 

The majority of responses indicated that Er = 
resolution might be too restrictive and that 
where required the Ministers could give direct- 
ion on the composition of any Subcommittee 

6. Moved that the pnrofessivnal associations should 
play a noke in the subcommittecs of Committee No. 1. 
The reponses were similar to resolution No. 5. _ 
"The value of these work committees and their 
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effectiveness depends more on the individual 
members than on the group they represent". 

7. %$It was moved that the Deputy Ministers consider 
the scope, format and objectives of Committee No. 1, 
Specificakly should the emphasis be on: 

(a) discussion on broad philosophicak and 
Adeakogicalk ssh5ues4, on 
(b) reporting and discussion on pkans and changes 
of Legislative and technicak matters rekevant 
to the various provincial jurisdictions. 
Rejected - theme of conference and/or agenda items to 
be considered by committee will dictate 


approach to be taken. 


Committee No. 2 - Financial:and Statistical 


1. Moved, that subcommittee (of Committee No. 2) 
on Mtnerak Statistics be discontinued, and that 
Dr. J. Fyles be appointed as the rdcpresentative 
of the Provincsak Mines Ministers Conference to 
the Minenals Committee of the Federal-Provincial 
Consultation Council on Statistical Policy. 


Agreed. 


Committee No. 3 - Social 


1. Whereas Committee No. 3 has expressed its concern 

for the Lange turnover in the mining work-force, 
At 44 necommended that a subcommittee be formed, 
composed of representatives of both Levels of 
government, as well as from Labour and Industry, 
to study the probkem and to recommend possible 
Sokutrzons. 

Agreed - comment - an investigation of this problem was 
initiated at the 3lst Conference of Mines 


Ministers and the final report has not been received. 
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POST CONFERENCE TOURS 


Tours of four potash mines and mills were given 
Wednesday morning September 17, 1975. The mines visit- 
ed were Cominco (Potash Division) at Delisle, Duval 
Corporation of Canada west of Saskatoon, Potash Company 
of America at Patience Lake and Central Canada Potash 


Company Limited east of Colonsay. 


COMINCO TOUR 


Bere), dic. Meliss. Gy Sask. 
Black, Peter - Sask, 
Burton, slohn S. Sask. 
Carbonneau, Comme Que. 
Cook, Bob Alta. 
Cooke, Les Alta, 
Corman, Dale Nee. 
Day, Micheal Alta, 
Gemmell, Don N.B. 
Green, Hon. Sidney Man. 
Haueh, Direwben Man. 
Holobuwich, Frank Alta. 
Karvonen. ess firs, 0, Sask. 
Lee, tir. opiite.. Ho. Sask. 
McCrodan, Peter Cnt. 
McKay, Ted Sask, 
Fulford, George Alta. 
Perry,’ Charles A; Man. 
Pye, Ed OMe, 
Rogoza, Dennis Sask. 
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Cliffe, Kevin Canada 
Short, Georgean Sask. 
Waruck,. Mrs & Mos. J, Man, 


DUVAL TOUR 


Allen, Gordon : 5 
Bloy., He Man. 
Cameron, Bob | N. Ss 
Cameron, Scotty Alta. 
Davis, Dallas Bhs. Eis 
Dickie, Bill Alta. 
Hamilton, John N. B. 
Haryett, Cliff Potash Tour Host 
Haryett, Audrey Potash Tour 
Hostess 
Hodgson, Ted . Canada 
Jétrdany A, Ll: Canada 
Koffman, Mr. & Mrs. A. Many * 
Moore, Bill Man, 
Munn, Mrs Go Mes. D, Man, 
Parres, Mr. & Mrs. L. Man. 
Schmitt, Don Ont. 
Sheridan, Don Sask, 
Skinner, Lyle D, Man. 
Watson, Mr. & Mrs, B., Ont. 
White, Len 1 B.. Gy 
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POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Burke, B. 


Cheesman, Dr. & Mrs. R. L. 


Dumoulin, J. David 


Fyles, Mr. & Mrs. 
Groll; Mr. i& Mrs. 


Higgs, Rick 
Horn, Hace 


Lusick, Duncan 


McKee, Mr. & Mrs. 


Mckiltop, John 
Matthew, Bob 
Olivier, Charles 
Riley, Ray 
Ritchie, Burk 


Roper, tin. & Mess 


Ross, Mri & Mrs. 
St; Onee, VicEor 
Smith, Dave 


Symons, A. J. 


CENTRAL 


Buzas, Mr, & irs. 


Bonlis... coun Ls, 


Bourgoan,. Bert 


Coons, Mr. ~.G@ Urs, 


Gostello, .Bill 
Elver, Bob 


Grove, Mrs. 2; 


Hansuld, Dr. & Mrs. John 


Krentz, Sheila 


haa 
YE 


Bruce 


CANADA 
A. 
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Canada 
Sask. 
Canada 
Bias 
Sask. 
Be Ss 
Be 
Sask. 
NEG: 
Nida 
Beg ong 


Que. 
Sask, 


Canada 


Nz “Bs: 
Sask, 
N. Bz 
Sask. 
Ont. 
Canada 
eee oe 
bey wos 
Sask. 


Langlois, Mr. & Nra, ¢, 
Marein, Lands 
Mikkelborg, Chuck 
Moerman, Mr, & Mre.. J, 
Montgomery, Larry 

Ross, Bill 

Russell, Des 

Shklanka, Mr. & Mrs. R. 
Spracklin, Lorne 

Tiede, Mr. & Mrs. Augie 
Teent , VPs 

Wadge, Norman H. 
Warren, R. W. 

Tamaki, Mr. & Mrs, Tom 
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Que. 
Saek) 
N.B, 
N.B. 
Alta. 
Be Ga 
Man, 
Nobis 
Nfld, 
Nfldg. 
a 
Ont. 
ha 
Sask. 
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Sponsors 


The success of the conference in no small _ 
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Canadian Association of Oilwell 
Drilling Contractors 


Canadian Petroleum Association 


Independent Petroleum Association of 
Canada 


Potash Corporation of Saskatchewan 
The Saskatchewan Mining Association 
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Saskoil 


Potash Tours , 

The Management and staff of the following 
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courtesies extended to conference delegates tour- 
ing the mines: - | 


Central Canada Potash Co. Limited 
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Duval Corporation of Canada 
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